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The “ Fifty-seven Years” in the Zoroastrian 
Doctrine of the Resurrection 


Bv A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 
Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University, 
New York City. 

TNHE doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is a familiar 

one in Zoroastrianism from the Avesta and kindred 
sources. İt has long been a puzzle to me, however, to under- 
stand why the Pahlavi Books assign the exact number 
“ fifty-seven years ” at the end of the last millennium to the 
events connected with the resurrection of the dead (Phl. 
rīstāsēz) and the renovation of the world (Phl. frasökart, 
Av. fra$ökərəti) by the Saviour or Benefactor (Phl. Sösyans 
or Sósans, Av. Saoëyant) and his assistants, fifteen males and 
fifteen females. It has therefore seemed worth while to 
bring together the Pahlavi passages alluding to the fifty-seven 
years and see if anything can be deduced from them. 

1. We may begin with the Bündahish n? 


1 Of. Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies, chap. ix, $ 85 (1927), being the original 
English from which was made the German translation in Geiger and Kuhn, 
Grundriss d. iran. Philologie, 2. 684—686 (1903). 

3 For the text of the Indian recension of the Bündahishn see the editions 
by Justi, p. 72, lines 10-13; Westergaard, p. 72, 10-13 ; M. R. Unvalla, 
p. 84, 12-15 ; and cf. transl. by West, SBE. 5, 123. For the Iranian Bünda- 
hishn see the photozincograph facsimile edited by T. D. and B. T. Anklesaria, 
p. 223, 2-5, fol. 1135, its text in this passage presents some slight but 
unimportant variations from the Indian recension, 

JRAS. JANUARY 1928. - 1 
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The. ..ərt chapter in which this allusion occurs treats of 
the renovation of the world and gives the names (DD. 35 
(36), 4-7) of six of the larger company, who will aid the 
Saoshyant (Phl. Sösyans, here written Sö$dns) in bringing 
this and the resurrection to pass in their respective regions 
of the earth, while his own activities are confined to the 
central zone of Khvaniras. It concludes ($ 7) : ** The same 
perfect deeds for six years in the six other regions, and for 
fifty years in the brilliant Khvaniras, awaken * immortality 
and set going everlasting life and everlasting weal.” 

The question here arises as to whether we should try to 
bring the years of this particular paragraph (§7) into con- 
nexion with the “ fifty-seven” mentioned in the paragraph 
(8 5) just above, as already quoted. West (SBE. 18, 79, n. 4) 
notices that the number “six” in $ 7 is found in all the 


1 Thus (hangézénél) is to be read, from Phl. hangézénitan, sce Bartholomae, 
WZKM. 25, 404. 

2 Instead of “ Mashya and Mashyöl ” read “ Mahryag and Mahryänag ” 
with Sehaeder in Reitzenstein-Schaeder, Studien z. antik. Synkretismus, 
p. 233, and see Schaeder's discussion (op. cit., p. 226, n. 1), together with his 
references to Freiman and Junker. 

3 Best transliterated as vigräsend “ they awaken ”, instead of (West). 
viräyend “ they prepare" ; see Bartholomae, WZK M. 25, 404. 

4 Instead of the * Huzvarish ” logograms madam yakavimünand (Ind. 
Bd.) the Iran Bd. gives the Iranian equivalents öl östand. 

5 For the Pahlavi text, see edition by T. D. Anklesaria, Datistan-i Dinik, 
Part I, Pursishn I-XL, p. 73, Bombay (1910 ?) ; for translation see West, 
SBE.18, 79. Cf. further Sóderblom, La Vie future, pp. 260-1. 

6 Seo note 3 above. But West here, as above, translates “ prepare ”, 
since he reads the word as virayend. 
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manuscripts, and adds „y Uu and this other treatise 
äbhüsana (History of Indian 


7 ait to be ‘seven’, so as „ade Ù P d i 
} $ 5. The number belt, fact we that the Nyayapravesa 
between ‘ six’ and ‘ seve; 74 of Nanjio's Catalogue, 
jon regardin;. G ; 
seem, a choice either (1) » some vel /“cokradamarı is 
| instead of an original “ se.. * referred to by 
\ owing to the predominance of the sis por. i. (larem 
or else (2), if the texts are correct, we m. 7 g, [7 J@pravesa 
additional year (6 +1) was devoted to w4 that é he Mere 

in bringing to its full fruition the individua. y.-. ibi6om- 

plished by the Saoshyant and his six co-labourers. In any 

case it seems plausible to surmise that we have here at least 

one of the two or three attempts by the Pahlavi writers to 

$ interpret or apportion the fifty-seven years. 

3. In a passage in theVichitakihà i Zatsparam, 

or “ The Selections of Zatsparam ”, as translated by West, 

SBE. 37, 405, $ 9, we again find a reference to “the fifty- 
seven years of Söshäns”. The paragraph, which is 

| part of a passage mystically connecting the number of words 
i in the Gäthäs with the epochs of time, seeks to explain the 
N number by comparing “the original 57 words” in the 
| Airyaman Prayer and its accompanying utterances which 
£ are recited as formulas at the end of the Gäthäs. Zätsparam 
explicitly calls attention to the fact that these latter formulaic 
addenda, numbering twelve and twenty-one words respec- 
tively, combined with those in the Prayer, sum up to the 
“ original 57 ".* Or, as West (loc. cit., n. 4) observes, “ the 
Airyaman contains 24 words, its Ashem-vohü 12, and its 
consecration (Yas. 54. 2) 21 words, making altogether 57 
words.” We do not know whether Zatsparam had any - 
traditional basis for this occult interpretation or whether 
his own ingenuity evolved it ; nevertheless, Such an explana- 


/ 


tion seems fanciful and far-fetched. / 


V | 


1 No text is available, but we may rely zin the accuracy of West's 


də 


^ translation. 
uke S / 
/ 


f 
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indischen Grundlagen dni Dénik roffns. In the summarized 


ıltur. By C. O. DI ucerning his coming and the events | 


a 


CriPTON, V. Islands of Queen 


H. A Coy (36). 5. “g paragraph occurs :— 


Tanguag, io? : 
br o the perio Tn the fifty-sevenof hisyears 
thet, gb ap, an annihilation of the fiendishness of the 


two-legged race and others, and a subjugation of disease 
and infirmity, death and afiliction, and of the primal evils 
of tyranny, heresy, and wickedness. There will be a per- | 
petual growth of green vegetation and happiness of the | 
whole creation. There will be seventeen years of f 
vegetable eating, thirty years of drinking water, and N 
ten years of spiritual food.” ^ 
The combined years, 17 (vegetable) + 30 (water) + 10 
(spiritual food), make up the “ fifty-seven ”. Although the 
passage gives no particular reason for the distribution of the 
years involved, it may rest on some old tradition. We may | 
recall that the Bündahishn (Bd. 30. 2-3) states that towards ; 
the end of the millennial years before the Saoshyant shall 
appear, men will gradually desist from eating meat (bisraya = 
gost), then from milk (pem), subsisting only on water (maya = 
ab), and finally, *in the ten years when Soshyans comes 
they remain without food and do not die." ? 
All of these Pahlavi passages are in agreement with regard 
to the number fifty-seven years of Sdshans; they differ 


1 See tr. West, SBE. 47, 117. For the text cf. D. M. Madan, The Pahlavi. / 
Dinkard, part 2, pp. 674-5; also Dastur D. P. Sanjana, The Dinkard, 14, If 
98-9 (text); p. 95 (transl.). Y 

? For text of the Indian Bd. 30. 2-3, see Justi, p. 70 bottom, 71 top ; 
Westergaard, pp. 70-1; Unvalla, p. 82 bottom, 83 top; and for the 
Iranian Bündahishn, Anklesaria, p. 221. Cf. also transl. West, SBE. 
5. 120-1. 
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: : . waveía and this other treatise 

only in those particular inst _, , - 2 : 
abhisana (History of Indian 


ope 3 S ms that the Nyayapravesa 
t d. s fa 4 NEN DER 
years in this period. This fact wc 24 of Nanjio's Catalogue, 


was no recognized tradition regardin,. : 
^ hetucakradamaru 18 


with regard to the former, some well-knc x referred arr iy 


; ~ Ui (Vaisesika 
5. A solution, perhaps, of the number ə 5 ; 
yayapravesa 


found in a passage in the Dénkart (Dk. 7. 6. 12, 
2 ^p he was 
based on the traditional chronology and says that fi Tibetan 
E ta 
years elapsed from the time when Zoroaster first rece; | 
revelation of the religion until it was published throus, .._ 
AE O njio 
the world. The passage runs thus :— : 


have been current. 


Dk. 7. 6. 12. “One marvel is this, which is manifest 
(padtäk), that in fifty-seven years onward from 
Zaratüsht's receiving the religion, the arrival of the religion 
is manifest in all the seven regions (of earth).” ? 


If, in the light of this statement, we examine West’s tables 
of Zoroastrian Chronology (SBE. 47, introd. p. xxxi), as 
based on the millennial system of the Bindahishn and 
other Pahlavi sources, we shall observe at the outset certain 
parallels between the years assigned in the careers of Aüshetar, 
Aüshötar-mäh, Sôshäns, and those of Zaratüsht, since each 
of these spiritual leaders in the last three millenniums of the 
world successively received the divine revelation at the age of 
30, the age at which it was vouchsafed to Zoroaster. We may, 


1 T am especially indebted to my fellow-worker, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, for 
suggestions in connexion with this passage. 
2 For the text see Madan, The Pahlavi Dinkard, 2. 648 ; Sanjana, Dinkard, 


14. 45 (text), 44 (transl.). Cf. transl. West, SBE. 47. 80. The traditional - 


chronology of the early years cf the Faithis summarized by West, SBE. 47, 
introd. p. xxx; see the references to the Pahlavi texts there cited, and 
compare also the Persian Ravayat of Kam Din Shapur, 2. 48, 11-12, 
Bombay, 1922. Incidentally may be added the fact that another Persian 
Raväyat, that of Kam Bhara, op. cit. 2. 48, 18, assigns '* 57 years” for the 
reign of the legendary Kai Khusrau. The Bündahishn (Bd. 34. 7), however, 
gives a round number of “ 60 years" for this monarch's reign. For 
the passages in the Ravayats I have to thank my colleague, Professor 
L H.Gray. 
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yavesa and this other treatise 

dbhüsana (History of Indian 

Is the Nyayapravesams that the Nyayapravesa 
ruseppit of Nanjio's Catalogue, 


ni - 1 5 n -y n i 
THE Nyayapravesa! with the commer. etica mer 
‘a referred to by 


has been published in the Gaekwad's e are 
together with a careful comparative study of ft E (a 
translations by my friend Vidhusekhara s 2040 
translations presuppose the same original, Sue no bó 
(Ti) (Cordier, Catal., vol. Hi, p 435) a) na yan 
Jated from the Sanskrit, while the second (T ?) is Re — 
from the Chinese of Yuan Chwang (Tib.: Tan s dün 
The title of the work in the Sanskrit text is N "n gu 
sūtra : in this the word sūtra seems to be out of place, and 
it would be better to substitute the Chinese i lun, Sästra, 
which is much more correct, and which is to be found also 
in the index of the bsTan-aGyur: Bstan.beos.rigs.pa.la. 
ajug.pa: nyäyapravesa-sästra. (Cf. Haribhadra's Vrtti, 
p. 9: nydyapravesakakhyasastram.) According to the Tibetan 
colophon of T! the title of the book is given as pramana- 
nydyapravesaprakarana ; but as it often happens in the 
Tibetan titles, this is probably a later restoration based on 
the Tibetan itself. If we have recourse to the commentary 
by Kwei-chi ( B] A E ZE $m ft) we should be inclined 
to interpret the ts'ad ma of the Tibetan not as pramäna, 
but as {s’ad.mai.rig.pa : pramänavidya, hetuvidya : in fact the 
Chinese commentator gives us in transcription the Sanskrit 
title of the book in this vay: & zc. BE db. 4t PE. 
35 UR. Sk HEX Ae. BE 1 AR in Sanskrit, hei tu— 
fei to—na ye—po lo fei she—she sa tan lo. Then he ex- 
pleins: het tu means [A] cause; fei to means Bj knowledge , 
na ye means JE ZE logie ; po lo fei she means A to enter: 


By PROFESSOR G 


1 As Lam writing far away from any Chinese library, nor have I yek 
received the last volumes of the Taishö edition of the Tripitaka, I cannot 
help using for this note the Nanking edition of the works by Kwei-chi 
and Shen t'ai: therefore I cannot give any better reference. 
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indischen Grundlagen hi himself, after having given the transcrip- 


5 5 i. o BE "^t the book, and having explained it in various 
E "E L n "(ge Pts upon the phrase which follows the title, f 
q Langur \ 


arg tine, 19298 XR s: 3£ ŞE % (that is to say, made İ 


thefort ra Sankarasvamin). He says: AE zx. Shang | 
VE mi pu sa i W HE: ki.li.ti. In Sanskrit: | 
a mi-bodhisattva-krta. Further, in the Chinese | 


m under the name of Dinnäga there is another treatise | 
whic, s been translated twice : firstly by Yuan Chwang and 
after him by I Tsing (Nanjio, nn. 1223, 1224), and which is | 
called m TE Xy Pj i, restored by Nanjiö as Nyaya- 
dvarakatarka-$üstra , this, however, is not perfectly correct, | 
the right restoration being hetuvidya-nyayamukhasästra.! The 


1 When I first wrote this article, although I could not accept the restora- 
tion proposed by Nanjiö (Nyäyadvärakatarkasästra), Y was inclined to think 
that the title of Nos. 1222-4 in Nanjiö’s Cat. was in Sanskrit Nyayadvara- 
astra. When I received the proofs, I substituted Nyayamukha for 
Nyäyadvara for the following reasons. First of all, those who know 
Buddhist Chinese are aware of the fact that Ch. F4, like Tib. sgo, may be 
the equivalent of Skt. dura, as well as of mukha (cf. expressions like ff Me | 
FH vimoksamukha, ete.). Therefore, according to the Chinese a restoration Í 
Nyayamulkha would be quite as possible as Nyäyadvara. Moreover, the 
recently published text of the Tattvasangraha confirms the conjecture that 
the title of the original book by Dinnäga was, in fact, Nyàyamukha. In 
the Taltvasangraha we read (p. 372, 1. 23) :— 

evam nyayamukhagrantho vyakhyatavyo disanaya | 

nünam ity abhisambandhät pratilis tatra codità || 
Kamalaéila thus comments on this sloka :—tatrayam Nyayamukhagranthah : 
«yaj jnanam artharūpādau viśesaņābhidhāyakābhedopacāreņāvikalpakam tad 
akşam akşam prati varltata iti pratyaksam ” visesanam jalyadi, etc. 

In the index of quotations the editor of the text considers this passage to 
be from tho Nyäyapravesa; but he adds in a footnote: ädarsapustake 
pathabhedo dráyate (p. 90). The ädarsapustaka is the text of N.P. as it is 
printed in the same collection, where the definition of pratyaksa is given 
in the following terms: pratyaksam kalpanapodham yağ jnanam arthe 
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relation between the Nydyajxavesa and this other treatise 
has not yet been settled. Vidyäbhüsana (History of Indian 
Logic, p. 300, n. 2) wrongly affirms that the Nydyapravesa 
corresponds to Nos. 1223 and 1224 of Nanjio's Catalogue, 
while at page 299, n. 1, he says that the hetucakradamaru is 
probably the same as the hetudvärasästra referred to by 
I Tsing (Takakusu's transl., p. 187). Professor Ui (Vaisesika 
Phil., p. 68, n. 2) rightly pointed out that the Nyäyapravesa 
cannot be attributed to Dinnäga, but it seems that he was 
inclined to identify the Nyaya Pr. only with the Tibetan 
text translated from the Chinese. But as it is certain that 
Nanjid 1223 and 1224 are absolutely different from Nanjio 
1216, in the same way it is certain—as was stated already 
by Vidyäbhüsana himself (p. 300, n. 1) and has been now 
definitely shown by Vidhusekhara Shastri—that both the 
Tibetan translations are of one and the same work. Now, 
what is the relation between the Nyäyapravesa and the 
Nyayamukhasastra ? Are these both to be ascribed to Dinnaga, 
or was one only written by the great logician ? 

In the colophon to the Nyäyapravesa, translated into 
Tibetan from the Chinese (Cordier, iii, p. 436), it is already 
rüpädau nämajälyadikalpanärahitam tad aksam aksam prati vartata iti 
pratyakşam. 

But there is no question of pathabheda, because, as may be gathered from 
Kamalaäila himself, we have here not a quotation frcm the N.P., but from 
the Nyayamukha. In the commentary cn Larika 12 (Yuan Chwang's transl., 


Tokyo ed., p. 3a) Dinnaga quotes half a éloka as a mülakarika (i.e. taken 
from the Pramanasamuccaya) : 


3b dt BE Gl 

fk Pr öt A ^E 
Then, commenting on the definition pratyaksam kalpanapcdham, he writes 
xo mot EE ME oM MA & 
3r 4x SS PL 43. gh Æ JE MBL RIM 


Now it is evident that this definition tallies fairly well with that given Ly 
Kamala&ila in his quotation from the Nyayamukha. So that there is no doubt 
that Nanjiö 1223, 1224 represent the Chinese version of the Nyüyamıdıha, 
which is the rigs.pai.sgo. attributed to Diünaga and quoted very often 
in tho Buddhist logical works preserved in the bsTan-aGyur. 
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said that this work must not be identified with the rigs. par. 
sgo : nyayamukha which is quoted in the ts’ad mai. agrel.c'en,, 
the commentary on the Pramäna(samuccaya). Moreover, we 
have not suflicient grounds for rejecting the statement of 
Kweichi. He was à pupil of Yuan Chwang, the translator 
of both works, and was himself perfectly acquainted with 
the history of Indian logic, as it is proved not only by his 
commentary upon the Nyäyapravesa, but also by his essays and 
glosses on the Vijiiaptimatratasiddhi as the yx ME dik um 
P ff), the | | | | 31 2p, and the commentary on the Vünsaka- 
and Trimsaka-karika. 

The statement that he gives is formal": Dinnäga wrote 
the Nyayamukhasästra, and Sankarasvamin, who was one of 
his pupils, composed the Nyäyapravesa, deriving the funda- 
mental tenets of this book from the treatise of his master. 
Shen t'ai, jf 2£, who was another disciple of Yuan Chwang, 
and who has commented upon the Nyäyamukhasästra, VA Wi 
JE XE pH xa 3b dü, makes a statement almost identical 
in meaning: “ Nyäya (JE Hf) is the name of the other fifty 
books (literally : teachings), as the Pramanasamuccaya LE tir), 
and so on. Because this $ästra represents the door of it 
(viz. nyäya), therefore it is called nyayamukha. As to the 
Nyäyapravesa made by Sankarasvàmin (K Æ) [in the title 
of it] this $dsira is called [simply] nyaya, and because that 
(book, viz. the Nyäyapravesa] can permit the entrance in 
this [viz. the Nyäyamukha], therefore it is called “ entrance 
into the Nyaya’. Since [the title] is abridged, it does not 
contain the word: door.” 

Recently my learned friend Vidhusekhara Shastri has 
studied again the question in an article published in the 
Indian Historical Review (vol. ii, l, p. 152). In this he 
endeavours to show that the Nyayapravesa is by Diñnäga, 
and that the authority of the Chinese sources is contradicted 
by the Tibetan and Sanskrit documents. On the contrary, 
T am inclined to maintain that here also Chinese sources are 


1 In the introductory part of his glosses on the Nyäyapravesa. 
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correct. İn fact, I think tha^ his theory is based on the 
invalid assumption that the Nyayapravesa is identical with a 
supposed Nyäyadvara (p. 153, " it goes without saying that 
in fact N.P. and Nydyadvara are one and the same ”), while 
he believes that Nanjid 1223 and 1224 are to be restored in 
Nyüyatarkadvarasastra. As, however, I have already shown, 
there is no word for tarka in Chinese ; while, as we have seen, 
the Tibetan authorities also assert that the N yäyapravesa 
and the Nyayamukha are two different books. Moreover, just 
as Chinese HH and A have two different meanings, in the same 
way the Tibetan sgo, which corresponds usually to Skt. dvara 
or mukha, is never used for pravesa, the regu ar translation 
of which is ajug.pa. Therefore, since the Nyäyapravesa 
and the Nyäyamukha are two different works, the following 
passage of the commentary by Dinnäga himself on the 
Pramänasamuccaya has no value for the purpose of proving 
that he himself is the author of the Nyayapravesa: de.lta. 
bui. yon. tan . can . gyi . ston .pa . la. yag . ats'al.nas . ts'ad . 
ma .bsgrub .par .bya bai. p fir . ra. gi . rab.tu.byed.pa. rigs. pat. 
sgo.la.sogs .pa .rnams.las „adir .gcig tu. btus .te.ts'ad ma, kun. 
las .btus . pa .brtsam. par .byaʻo. 

Nor does the other passage of Jinendrabuddhi (in his 
Visalämalavañ, Mdo (Narthang ed.) Re, fol. 4b, quoted at 
p. 155) prove aught else than is already siddha, that is to 
say, that the Nyayamukha (and not the Nyayapravesa) is by 
Dinnaga. 

The example of the first of the paksabhasas, namely the 
pratyaksaviruddha, referred to and refuted by Kumarila 
(Slokavarttika,i,1, 5, Chowkhamba ed.),and Pärthasärathimisra 
(ibid.), asravanah $abdah, occurs certainly in the Nyayapra- 
vega, but it is also discussed in the Nyayamukha: Bi 3& - - - 
App... Au dp gk WC BE JE DP Hi. that is to say: 
pratyaksaviruddham : yatha : asravanak $abda it. 

Again, the svavacanaviruddha, refuted by Kumarila, is 
also contained in the Nyayamukha, although the example 
given by Pärthasärathimisra, (anan? me bandhya, does not 
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occur, it is true, in the Nyayamukha, where the example is 
—H BER: sarvavacanäni mithya* (cf. Nyäya- 
bindu, Benares ed., p. 85; sarvam "mithya bravimi). But 
this does not prove anything, since it is obvious that we 
cannot assert that the Nyayamukha was the only source 
from which Pärthasärathimiéra drew his knowledge of 
Buddhist philosophy. 

The example of the lokaviruddha: $a$i na candrah is far 
more interesting; it can be found neither in the Sanskrit 
text of the N.P. nor in T1, but it occurs in the Chinese 
translation and in T 5, which, as already said, is based on 
that. Now this exemple is discussed in the Nyayamukha— 
Au 3x BR OT JE A CH tk: yaha daği na candra du. 

As to the example of the hetväbhäsa, called dharmavisesa- 
vipartlasadhana, that is to say, parartha$ caksurädayah sangha- 
tatväc chayanäsanädyangavat, referred to by Kumärila, it 
is not in the Nyäyamukha , but it should be noted that the 
example was not invented by Dinnäga, who rather took it 
from the Sankhyakarika,17 (cf. the commentary of Gaudapäda 
on it). 

In addition, it is worthy of notice that according to the 
tradition preserved by the Chinese commentators (Shen t'ai, 
who evidently reproduces the theories of his master, called 
by him jk # fip) Sankarasvämin altered in some points the 
doctrine of Dinnäga contained in the Nyayamukha. So, for 
instance, in this last book there are only five paksabhdsas : 
(1) svavacana-viruddha ; (2) ägama-viruddha ; (8) loka- 
viruddha ; (4) pratyaksa-viruddha ; (5) amumana-viruddha. 

In the Nyayapravesa, on the contrary, we find nine paksa- 
bhasas, that is to say, the four mentioned above as well as (6) 
aprasiddhavisesana, (1) aprasiddhavisesya, (8) aprasiddhobhaya, 
(9) prasiddhasambandha. How can this difference between 

1 This thesis can be met with in the first chapter of the fragment of the 
Tarkasästra (?) attributed to Vasubandhu. Its text has been restored 


into Sanskrit by me, and will very soon be published together with other 
logical works preserved in Chinese. 
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| the two works be explained ? ^. According to Shen t'ai the 
2 list four dosas are a superfluous addition by Sankarasvamin, 
" The aprasiddhavisesya is, according to him, nothing else 

j > than hetvaprasiddhadosa V] AR 1% 3B; the aprasiddha- 

| visesana is vaidharmyadrstantadosa 4 fa] iz |; the 
aprasiddhobhaya is related to the first two, and, as these are 
f not palşalhasas, it also cannot be a paksabhasa. 

As to the example given by Sankarasvamin in order to 
explain the prasiddhasambandha, namely, $rävanah sabdah, 
this is in fact aprasiddhapaksa, because nobody can begin a 
discussion if the prativadin is not supposed to have a thesis 
k completely different from that which is accepted by the 
{ vädin. Therefore, he concludes, there are only five paksadosas. 

Kwei-chi himself, after having quoted the first five paksa- 
bhäsäs, comments: “ Dinnäga established only these five 
and Sankarasvamin added the other four.” 
Lastly, my friend Vidhugekhara Shastri is opposed to the 
attribution of the Nyayaprase$a to Sañkarasvämin, since 
) Yuan Chwang does not quote in his travels the name of this 
| author. But I do not think that this is a decisive objection, 
because not only was the book translated by the great pilgrira 
| himself, under the name of Sañkarasvämin, but, as can 
x be seen from many passages of the commentaries by Kvei- 
f| chi and Shen t'ai, these Chinese scholars obtained all their 
information about the authorship and the history of these 
logical works from none other than their own master. 

To conclude, I think that neither the attribution of the 
Nyäyapravesa to Dinnaga, to be found in the rather late 
Tibetan translations of this work, nor the statement of a later 
author such as Haribhadra, can authorize us to deny validity 
to the ancient Chinese sources, which through Yuan Chwang 
were directly connected with traditions current in India at 
)\ the time of the travels of the great Chinese pilgrim. 

Yd € Nor should we forget that in the colophon of the discovered 

' à MSS. of the Nyayapravesa no statement is to be found 
© concerning the author of the work. 
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Temple-and-Image Worship in Hinduism 
By J. N. FARQUHAR 


1. The use of images in Hindu temples and in Hindu homes 
is, perhaps, not absolutely universal to-day, as we shall see ; 
but the non-conforming minority, if it still exists, is 
exceedingly minute. In every part of India temples and 
images may be seen ; and the religious life of all classes of the 
people depends very largely on their use. 

2. Yet the Aryans of the Punjaub, from whom the religion 
of India with its priests, schools, laws, literature, and customs 
has come, possessed no temples and used no images. They 
were a most religious people ; yet they had no public worship 
of any sort. They had domestic rites, and rites for the farm 
and the cornfield; they had a noble pantheon of heavenly 
gods; they had trained priests, an elaborate ritual and a 
stately liturgy; yet every religious observance was of a 
domestic character. Even when a king summoned scores of 
priests and held a very great sacrifice for some state purpose, 
the sacrifice was the king’s own personal undertaking, and it 
was only indirectly that it could be of importance to his people. 

There were three types of Aryan sacrifice : (a) the offering 
of milk, grain, and butter in the fire of the altar; (b) animal 
sacrifice ; (c) flagons of soma set out on the sacrificial grass. 
The man who held the sacrifice invited the necessary priests 
to come to his home; and in a sacrificial shed, or in the 
open air, all the preparations were made. The gods were 
invited to descend ; and they were believed to come flying 
down from heaven, in their aerial cars, to the place of sacrifice 
and to sit down and eat and drink with the sacrificer, his wife. 
and the priests. To this day this is the only fully orthodox 
worship in Hinduism. AİL rules for both ritual and liturgy 
appear in Vedic literature. 

3. How, then, did temple-and-image worship become the 
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common cult of Hinduism and displace the ancient sacrifices ? 
There is no record of the change in Hindu literature, nor is 
there any law in existence which declares the practice 
legitimate. All that we can make out from the literature is 
that the practice of image-worship became established and 
recognized within Hinduism round about 400 2.c. References 
to images, temples, and temple-priests make their appearance 
first in the literature of the fourth century 8.c. They are found 
in the Adbhuta Brahmana, the Grihya Sütras, the Dharma 
Sütras, and in the early sections of both epics; while such 
references are not to be found in earlier literature. 

The archæological is quite consistent with the literary 
record. Stone images and remains of temples belonging to 
the third century n.c. have been discovered in fair numbers : 
and thereafter there is abundance of material. The temples 
and images of the fourth century were probably of wood, in 
almost all cases, and have therefore perished. 

Thus the general date of the appearance of temple-and- 
image worship in Hinduism is known ; but no authoritative 
pronouncement sanctioning the change is to be found in the 
literature anywhere nor does any law exist ordaining the 
practice. There is no welcome given to the new form of 
worship, nor is any voice raised against it. 

4. Further, when we ask whence the practice came, the 
literature is again silent. The actual practice of image-worship 
is reflected in fragmentary fashion in most of the great books 
from the fourth century 8.c. onwards; but no Vedic work 
describes the ritual or preseribes the liturgy ; and there is 
not a hint given as to the history of the introduction of the / 
cult. Only in late sectarian books do we get any account of . İ 
the details of the worship. 

5. Thus Hindu literature does not enable us todecide whence 
Hindu temple-and-image worship came. Nor have modern 
Scholars settled the question for us. But there is A DEFINITE j 
TRADITION in India on the subject, a tradition which the writer | 
has heard from scholarly Brähmans of the highest grades 
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and also from Südra Scholars. The tradition is this, that 
Temple-and-image worship grew up among Südras and was 
Jinally accepted by Hindus of the higher castes. 

There are three writers who, in their books, have given 
expression to this tradition, yet without mentioning the fact 
that it is a tradition. 

The first is P. T. Srmiväsa Tyengar, whose name proclaims 
him a Sri-Vaishnava Brahman. In discussing, in his Outlines 
of Indian Philosophy, the development of Hinduism, he writes : 
“ Temple ritual was elaborated on a grand scale. "This ritual 
was primarily based on the ceremonies of fetish-worship of 
the Dravidian races," ! 

The second is Prof. Radhakrishnan, who, in his book, The 
Hindu View of Life, p. 41, says, “ Image worship, which was 
a striking feature of the Dravidian faith, was accepted by 
the Aryans.” 

The third is Dr. Ananda K, Coomaraswamy, who has had 
unusual opportunities for intercourse with all types of Indian 
Scholars. In his brilliant new book, History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art, he stresses the victory of the conquered 
Dravidians over the conquering Aryans in several fields, and 
finally says: “ In particular, the popular, Dravidian element 
must have played the major part in all that concerns the 
development and office of image-worship, that is of pūjā as 
distinct from yajña.” 2 

The writer has not seen any discussion of this tradition by 
Scholars. Professor A. Berriedale Keith, in his latest vork,? 
discusses the origin of the use of idols in India and concludes 
with the words: * It is therefore perhaps more plausible to 
believe that their employment gradually developed in India 
itself, though under what influences we simply do not know." 

6. At first sight the statement that Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
and Vaisyas accepted from the despised Südra class a form of 

1 p. 128. 
2p. 5. 
3 The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, 31. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1928. , 2 
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worship which is now supreme in practically every type of 
Hinduism, seems to be totaily incredible ; yet there are severai 
large considerations, which, taken together, make it impossible, 
in the judgment of the writer, to reject the tradition. 

(a) Although image-worship, both at home and in the 
temple, is recognized as fully legitimate for Hindus of all 
castes, yet every one acknowledges that the ritual of image- 
worship is utterly alien from Vedic ritual. Nor does any account 
of the new ritual and liturgy occur in any Vedic book. 

But if the new ritual did not come from a Vedic source, then 
the conspicuous absence of rules for the ritual and İiturgy of 
image-worship in Vedic literature is fully intelligible. 

(b) Tt is rather a startling fact that, to this day and all over 
India, Hindu temple-priests, though universally recognized 
as Brahmans, are not given at all the same standing and. honour 
as other Brahmans. Many centuries ago, temple-and-image 
worship became a recognized part of Hinduism. If, at that 
time, the ancestors of these modern temple-ministrants, being 
Südras, were given the Brahman title, because, in Hinduism, 
it was impossible to recognize a man as a priest unless by caste 
he was a, Brahman, then their present position in Hindu 
society is fully comprehensible. Otherwise, the present 
invidious distinction is quite unintelligible. 

(c) As we have just seen, the use of images, since 400 B.c., 
has been recognized as legitimate for all Hindus, in domestic 
as well as in temple worship; and it has proved so popular 
that since then 16 has been almost universally practised. 

Yet, from the very beginning, a part of the Brahman com- 
munity, large or small, refused to adopt the cult of images, and 
continued to perform the ancient Vedic sacrifices. Since all 
the directions for the performance of these sacrifices are found 
in the ancient Hindu literature which is classed as éruti, i.e. 
revelation of the highest grade, these men were called Srautas. 
It is probable that most cultured Brähmans maintained this 
attitude for a long time. 

Yet in the course of the centuries, image-worship steadily 
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gained ground among Brahmans of all types; so that the 
humber of Srautas has slowly dwindled until to-day. Yet, 
even now, there are a few families in which the head of the 
house is called an agnihotyi, because he keeps the sacred fire 
burning and offers domestic sacrifice init; and, from time to 
time, though very rarely, one hears in India that a Srauta 
örühman has had one of the great sacrifices performed. 

Further, we are assured by cultured Hindus that, a hundred 
years ago, there were Srauta Brahmans in existence who had 
never bowed down to idols. There are still a few Srautas in India, 
but whether they maintain this Puritan attitude or not the 
writer does not know. 

(d) It must be frankly acknowledged that, while for 
monotheists idolatry is impossible, among people whose outlook 
ts polytheistic, no form of worship is so attractive and so helpful 
as temple-and-image worship. The vivid sense of the living 
presence of the gods in the temple, the charm of the ritual, 
and the deep emotional effect produced by the ritual, the 
liturgy and occasional hymn-singing on the hearts of the 
spectators, all combine to create eager worship and to inspire 
deep devotion. ; 

Hence, by the Christian era, or soon after, considerable 
numbers of Brähmans had adopted temple-worship. The great 
vogue of the doctrine of ahirmsa must have turned many 
thoughtful Brähmans against the animal sacrifices of Vedic 
worship. The advance of image-worship among them is proved 
by the rise of the worship of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, as 
forming together the highest manifestation of the bodiless 
Brahman. Those who worshipped the three felt that they were 
not sectarians, worshipping one of the many personal gods, 
but that, in their cult, they recognized the one supreme 
Spirit. The Trimürti expressed, in the happiest way possible, 
the unity in diversity which was their conception of the divine. 
That this was a Brahman movement is plain from the fact 
that the theology of the cult appears in the Maiträyana 
Upanishad.! 


1 iv, 5-0; v, 2. 
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At a later date, when the-worship of Brahmà had become 
impossible, Brahmans who used images adopted a pañchayat 
of gods—Vishnu, Siva, Durgä, Sürya, Ganesa—as repre- 
senting the whole pantheon ; and set their images or symbols 
in a quincunx for worship. They also built five-fold temples, 
each temple-enclosure containing five temples set in a 
quincunx. In order to maintain their orthodoxy, they adopted 
a ritual taken from the Grihya Sütras. ‘Instead of 
performing the shodasa upachära,! the sixteen operations, of 
the ordinary temple-ritual, they pronounced mantras and 
poured milk, ghee, or Ganges water, over the images or symbols 
of the five. The phrase they used for this new type of 
worship was pañchäyatana pūjā, i.e. five-shrines” worship. 
This new type of worship is still common. The liquid is put in 
a metal vase or jar, called, in Hindi, pähchpätra, five-pot, 
and is poured over the images or symbols vith a spoon. It 
is practised in domestic worship as well as in temples. 

It is worthy of notice that for “shrine ” they chose an 
ancient word, ayatana, used in the Upanishads ? for the abode 
of a god. It is an old Aryan word ; for in the Avesta we find 
ayadamd * used with the same connotation. 

This movement is most instructive. These Brahmans 
wished to worship images ; for they felt the power and value of 
the system ; but they wished also to conserve their orthodoxy. 
Hence they chose, not a single god, but a paiichayat 
representing the whole pantheon, and they adopted a mode of 
worship which is actually Vedic, being found in the domestic 
sütras, Since the sütras are smriti, not $ruti, they are called 
Smärtas. Kshatriyas and Vaisyas have also used this type of 
worship. 

(e) The practice of the fine arts in Ancient India was in the 


* See Arthur Avalon, Tantra of the Great Liberation, xevil, my Crown 
of Hinduism, 313. 

2 See my Outline of the Religious Literature of India, 293. 

3 Aitareya, ii, 1; Brihadäranyıka, iii, 9, 10; Kaushitaki, i, 3. 

" Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, 52, 195, 391. 
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hands of men of extremely low. caste. Mr. Govinda Das 
in his recent book, Hinduism, calls attention also to the lack 
of appreciation shown in Indian literature for men of artistic 

^ gifts, exclaiming: “The enormous mass of Sanskrit 
literature does not preserve the name of a single human 
artist." ? 

Clearly this would not have been so, had image-worship 
been created among the highest Hindu castes. 

It thus seems to the writer that the five facts detailed 
above: (a) The non-Vedic origin of the temple-ritual ? ; 
(b) the universal low status of temple-ministrants to-day ; 
(c) the Puritan attitude maintained towards image-worship 
by Srauta Brähmans for so many centuries ; (d) the religious 
practice of Smartas since the Christian era ; (e) the extremely 
low status of the fine arts in ancient India, taken together, 
prove conclusively that the Indian tradition is trustworthy, 
and therefore that temple-and-image worship. grew up among 
Südras, that it was thrown open to the three Aryan castes about 
400 B.c. and. thereafter steadily climbed. to its present. supreme 
position. 

7. But scholars may still hesitate to accept the tradition. 
It may be asked: “ How can we believe that, by 400 2.c., 
the rude despised Dasyus of the Rigveda had created a form 
of temple-worship so splendid as to captivate the higher 
castes ? ” 

Two considerations have to be taken into account :— 

(a) We must not equate the word Südra with the word 
Dasyu. If there is no difference between them, why was the 
term Sudra created ? 

It is noteworthy that while Dasa and Dasyu occur 


4 
\f 4 1 Cf. Ranade, Religious and Social Reform, 185. 
Ji $ 2 p. 195. 
2. 3 The words in use proclai gen the two systems :— 
/ X j i The Vedic c ple cult 
| $ Worshi 
b Priest, 
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frequently in the Rigveda, Sidra occurs but once. In later 
literature Sadra is the regular word, while Ddsa and Dasy® 
seldom occur, except in the sense of uncivilized people 
generally. Still more noteworthy is the fact that, in Rigveda, 
x, 90, 12, Südra is placed alongside of Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Vaisya. It is the name of a caste, not the name of a race. 
While all Südras were Dasyus, all Dasyus were not Südras. 

Must we not also definitely regard Rigveda, x, 90, 12, as 
being a legal pronouncement, a formal statement that a fourth 
caste has been created ? The three names are old : Südra 
is new. 

The writer is inclined to believe that, when preparing for 
the conquest of fresh territory, the leaders of the three castes 
came to the conclusion that, without the eager co-operation 
of their serfs, they could not undertake the war, and therefore 
decided to give them a new status, which would effectively 
set them far above all aborigines, whether in the Punjaub or 
in outside territory, and would bind them irrevocably to 
the Aryan people. 

The Südras were thus a special group of aborigines, viz. 
those Dàsas who had been brought into close touch with the 
Aryans as serİs, and had been moulded in Aryan ways. They 
already shared the Aryan culture to some extent, although 
religiously and socially they were kept rigidly apart. Hence- 
forth, as Südras, they were a closed group, like the other 
castes; and they were, necessarily, conscious of the new 
dignity they had as a corporate element in the conquering 
Aryan force. 

(b) Thus, the men designated Südras in the hymn accom- 
panied their masters on the great expedition of conquest, 
settled with them on the newly won lands, and shared in the 
new prosperity. The later literature shows that individual 
Südras became men of substance and wealth. The whole 
Südra community, in fact, shared in the results of the Aryan 
expansion, and advanced in culture as well as in wealth. 


1 See Däsa, Dasyu, and Südra in the Vedic Index. 
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Under these conditions, the very crude observances of their 


DN ‘uncient polytheism, which are reflected in the Rigveda, 
L n would gradually develop into an attractive temple-and-image 
(y |. worship, as happened to so many nations of antiquity. This 

\ change seems to come quite naturally, when two conditions 


arise together, the belief that the gods are like men in appearance, 
and rapid progress in general culture. The splendid new public | 
worship, with its music, processions, anniversaries, and | 
fascinating services, would then stand out in brilliant contrast 
with the flat, unchanging ritual of the private sacrifices of 
the Veda, and would inevitably draw the twice-born castes 


to the temples. 
There would certainly be abundance of time for these 


developments before 400 p.c. 
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A North African Folk Instrument 
By HENRY GEORGE FARMER 
(PLATE I) 


“ Near the tomb of the saint a group of children . . . is collected round 
a white-haired negro with cheeks covered with scars. He sings in a sad 
broken voice, which can scarcely be heard, accompanying the song on 
a sort of square guitar, a gimbri. Strange and weird is the effect of this 
primitive melody, rhythmed under the burning sun, in the great plains 
of mysterious Africa, where no European has ever penetrated. Absorbed 
in his own thoughts, the old child of the dark continent will eroon for 
hours together his plaintive melody, muttering this same sad note, this 
unvarying strain, escaping like a sigh from his thick, pale, colourless lips.” 

G. MONTBARD, À mong the Moors, p. 7. 
E the folk instruments of music in North Africa 
the primitive lute, guitar, or pandore known as the 
gunbri (S) or gumibri ($ +3) stands facile princeps. 

Look where you will from Egypt to Morocco, from the 

Mediterranean to the southern confines of the Südan, 

and you will find this instrument in some form or other, 

although its name may have slight variation.? It is essentially 
an instrument of the people, and is but rarely found in the 
hands of the professional musician of the town orchestra 

(riba‘a al-dla), who usually confines his attention to the more 

refined ‘ad (lute), küttra (mandoline), or tunbür (pandore) 3 

among the stringed instruments whose strings are plucked. 

All and sundry among the people at large who are impelled to 

try their hand at music, take up the gunbri or gunibri—the 

noisy youth, the whining beggar, the strolling minstrel, the 
industrious workman, the respectable merchant, and the 

Jaqir of the religious fraternity (zawiya)—each thinking him-. 

self an adept as a performer. 


1 In their various shapes the gunbri and gunibri may be termed lutes, 
pandores, or guitars. 

* The negro cambreh, or chalam (halam), is identical with the Arabic 
gunbrt. 

3 The {unbür is but rarely used nowadays. 
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The ancestry of the gunbri is clearly traceable, although its 
etymological significance may escape us. "The identical type, 7 
replete with tuning-rings and tabs 1 (and also with the tuning 
pegs which succeeded them), as well as w ith the neck passing 
into the sound-chest (to be explained later), may be found in 
the art remains of Ancient Egypt, both in pictorial design 
and in actual specimens.? 

The earliest reference to the gunbri is made by Ibn Battüta 
(d. 1377). He describes the court music of the sultan of 
Malli in the Western Südàn, and among the instruments of 
music he specifies ganäbir (pW) made of gold and 
silver MM. Defrémery and Sanguinetti, the editors of 
Ibn Battüta, say that the singular is doubtless qunbara 
(ie, gunbur&). On the other hand, the lexicographers 
and special authorities say that the singular is gunbri, 
with gunibri as a diminutive, the plural being ganäber.* 
Strange to say, not one of the later chroniclers of the Western 
Südün mention these instruments, although others are 
frequently spoken of.5 

The etymology given above is open to question. A Moor 
of my acquaintance informs me that gunbri is merely a 
debased form of gundwi or ginawi (oats = “ of the negroes ”). 


1 The system of the tuning-rings and tabs is explained below, but it is 
interesting to note the persistence of this primitive method in spite of the 
existence of the peg system. Even when the latter is found in the modern 
instrument, the tabs survive as an adornment (see Nos. 3 and 4) and as a, 
means by which the instrument is hung up. 

2 Seo Sachs, Die musikinstrumente des Alten dgyptens, p. 54, et seq., 
and tafel ix. Wilkinson, J. G., Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians 
(1837), ii, 298, et seq., figs. 185, 187, 188, 191. 

3 Voyages d'Ibn Batoutah, trad. par Defrémery et Sanguinetti (Paris, 
1853-8), iv, 406. 

* Bocthor, Dict. Frangais-Arabe (1864); Belkassem ben Sedira, Petit 
Dict. Arabe-Français (1882); Delphin et Guin, Notes sur la poésie et la 
musique arabes (1886), p. 60. Beaussier, Dict. practique Arabe- dı 


(1887) vvrites ES using specially the J instead of the 3, and 
giving the regular feminine plural Ble 


5 Tarikh al-sudan, T'arikh al-fattash, and Tadhkirat al-nisyan. 
^ 
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iU a casual glance there Would appear to be some 
Justification for this derivation, aş the instrument is a great, 
favourite with the negroes. Further, I find that Höst, in his 
Nachrichten von Marokos und Pes (1787) calls the gunbrī 
the igra kināwa (SES ES = “the negro guitar”)! 
Christianowitsch thought that the instrument was intro- 
duced into Algeria from Morocco, and certainly the 
latter country has been in closer touch with the negroes of 
the Südàn than the former. Morocco appears to have held 
the gumibri in greater esteem than Algeria. Here the 
instrument is often well-made, and Irequently finely painted 
or carved with oriental designs. 

It is highly probable that the instrument was taken over 
by the Arabs of North Africa in general from. the older 
inhabitants. It is scarcely possible to examine the examples 
given without recognizing the instrument of Ancient Egypt. 
Yet when the Arabs came to North Africa in the late seventh 
century, they actually possessed a far better instrument of this 
type in the funbür, and this probably explains why the more 
primitive gunbri and gunibri of the older inhabitants became 
relegated to the folk. 

MM. Delphin and Guin say that the gunbri is the larger 
instrument used by the negroes, whilst the gunibri is the 
smaller type of the Arabs and Moors.? The gunbri has a large 
oblong square or boat-shaped sound-chest (makhzina) of wood, 
the face (wajh) of which, known to us as the “ belly ”, is covered 


1 Host, op. cit., p. 262. Kindwi is certainly as old as Yüqüt (d. 1229). 
See his Mu'jam al-buldàn, iv, 307 [where, however, it is said to be the name 
of a Berber tribe]. 

* Christianowitsch, Esquisse historique de la musique arabe (1863), p- 31. 
The statement has been repeated by Rouanet in Lavignac's Encyclopédie 
de la musique, v, 2930. 

* Delphin ot Guin, op. cit., pp. 60-1. Rouanet, op. cit., would make the 
distinction regional, i.c., the gunbri in the south especially in the Südün, 
and the gunibri in the north. Meaken only writes ginbri and attaches this 
namo to the smaller instrument. See his Introduction to the Arabic of Morocco 
(1891), and his later work The Moors (1902). 
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with skin, hence the face is often called the jilda. At the lower 
end of the face there is a sound-hole about 4 em. in diameter. 
This skin is fastened to the sound-chest either by glue, nails, 
or by leathern thongs which are threaded to the edge and laced 
around the back. The neck (yad = “ hand”, or ‘ung = 
“ neck ”) is cylindrical and has no finger-board. In the more 
primitive types the upper extremity of the neck is quite plain, 
save perhaps for the addition of a metal ferrule. In better 
types, however, a scroll or ornamental head called the garmüda 
is added. This is generally bent backward.! Perhaps the 
distinctive feature of the gunbri type is the comprehensive 
use to which the neck is put. Besides serving as a neck proper, 
is passes into the sound-chest, being so close to the belly as to 
actually raise it, where it might be termed the bass-bar, and 
reaches as far as the sound-hole. Its end, which shows itself 
at this sound-hole, is fashioned like a fork with two or three 
prongs, and serves the purpose of tail-pins to which the strings 
are fastened. This fork is called the mastara. 

The strings (awtár, sing. watar) are generally three in number, 
although occasionally four or two are used. They are made of 
gut (sometimes horsehair) and are tied by a loop at the fork 
(mastara), from whence they pass over a high bridge (kurs?, 
himür)? up the neck where they are fastened at various 
places by means of tuning-rings of leather, as there are no 
tuning-pegs. These places (mawädı‘, sing. maudi) are 
determined by the accordatura, the tuning-rings having 
tabs attached which enable the performer to shift these rings 
when tuning. The instrument given by Hóst in 1787 had the 


following accordatura == which probably 
TRE RE AU 


sounded an octave lower.” It is usually played with the 


! In the design in Höst, tab. xxxi, the neck is bent forward. 

2 In Egypt the name kursi is given to the tail-pieco of the tunbür, whilst 
the bridge is called the faras (“ horse"). Cf. the Maghribi term himar 
(“ donkey ”). 

3 For other schemes of accordatura see Rouanet, op. cit., p. v, 2930. 
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thumb and fingers and not With a plectrum, the music 
* being of the simplest character. 

A particular point of interest about the gunbr7 is the custom 
of decorating the instrument. Usually of plain and somewhat 
primitive structure in itself, the neck and sound-chest are 
generally adorned. Shells and metal ornaments are often 
attached to the latter, whilst the former is furnished with a 
curious assortment of shells, teeth, bells, coins, chains, tassels, 
ribbons, ete., dangling from it. Many of these adornments are 
looked upon by their owners as charms, and the cowrie shell 
especially brings “ good luck " to women.” The gunbri is 
rather a, cumbersome instrument to handle, and for that 
reason it is usually supported by means of a strap or cord 
which passes round the neck of the player. 

No negro féte would be considered complete without the 
gunbri. Whether it be the popular “ merry-making " or the 
hadra (seance) of the faqirs ( fugar@'), the gunbri will be found, 
striving to make its few notes heard above the din of the large 
metal castagnets (garäqib) and the noisy drum (tabl, dardaba) 
which maintain the rhythm.? When there is no drum, which 
is frequently the case away from the fétes, the gunbri player 
improvises his own rhythmic accompaniment by beating the 
skin of the gunbr? with his hand. 

The gunibrt, which is the instrument preferred by the 
Arabs and Moors, has à much smaller sound-chest, with a 
relatively longer neck, and is actually a primitive type of 
tunbür. Where in the gunbri the sound-chest is either boat- 
shaped or oblong-square, and made of wood, in the gunibri 
it is generally pear-shaped, ovoid, or hemispherical, and made 


7 1 For some typical music see Archives Marocaines, ii, 194, and Rouanet, 
loc. cit. 

2 The lure of display is, however, at the root of the custom. Just as the 
professional musician of the city likes to possess an instrument richly inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl and choice woods, with exquisite carvings and metal 
work, so the mendicant negro minstrel yearns for his frippery and 
garnishings. 

3 Seo Archives Marocaines, viii, 125, and Delphin et Guin, op. cit., p. 61. 
Dardaba — dabdaba. Lyon, loc. cit., writes dubdaba (cf. text). 
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of wood, tortoise-shell, cocoa- nut shell, gourd, and even metal. , 
It has a skin belly, and the neck passes into the sound-chest 
in the same way as in the gunbri.! The belly is generally 
pierced by a number of small sound-holes in addition to the 
large sound-hole at the lower extremity. Some of these are 
mere pin-holes, but they are invariably arranged symmetrically 
either singly or in twos, threes, or fours, often as part of a 
decorative scheme. 

Unlike the gunbri, however, the head of the gunībrī is 
furnished with  tuning-pegs, which are cone-shaped,? 
cylindrical? or flat like those of our violin." These are not 
always fixed in a peg-box (as in Nos. 2 and 6), but pierce the 
neck diagonally from the front or back. Very rarely is the 
qunibri found with a “ nut ".* In its stead a piece of gut or 
leather is tied round both strings and neck. 

In spite of some of the primitive appurtenances, however, 
some excellently fashioned specimens of the gumibr? are 
produced, with carefully selected woods which are highly 
polished and finished. Most of them have the scroll and neck 
embellished with incised or fluted rings, sometimes painted 
in colours. Many have the sound-chest carved in arabesque,’ 
although painting the belly is more common.® İn the latter 
practice, the smaller sound-holes are used to imitate the 
Hispano-Moorish “ rosettes ” (nuwwärät) that are found in the 
lute, mandoline, and rebec. Flowers, animals, and pious 
inscriptions are the usual subjects that attract the artist/s 
fancy in pigment decoration. 

The gunibri is usually mounted with two strings, although 
three are occasionally found. They are tuned a fifth apart 


1 In some specimens the neck passes completely through the sound-chest. 
2 See No. 4 below. 

3 See Nos. 3 and 5 below. 

4 See Nos. 2 and 6 below. 

5 The example given by Christianowitsch has a“ nut ”. 

© See No. 6 below. 

7 See No. 419, New York. 

8 See No. 2 below. 
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generally. This is the custom òf the amateurs of the towns, 
“but elsewhere the tuning depends an the needs and the ability 
of the performer. Although the strings are invariably plucked 
by thumb and fingers, the plectrum has occasional use, 
especially in Morocco, where it still carries the mediaeval 
Andalusian Arabic name of saltä‘a.! 

In spite of the popularity of the tambourines ({arr,? duff, 
bandır, darbüka, quwwäl, and ta‘rija), drums (tabl, tabila, 
and gas‘a), flutes (qaşba," juwäg), reed-pipe (ghaïta),5 and bag- 
pipe (zukra),* the gunibri has more deeply implanted itself 
into the affections of the folk. To us Westerners this is almost 
inexplicable. What means this dull, hollow, meaningless 
note that results when we strike a gunibri string in these 
cold climes of ours? Nothing! And we are amazed indeed 
that it could convey aught else to others. Yet hearken to 
this same gunibri in an Arab dawwär (village) or Moorish 
qahwa (café) at 30? N. Lat., when the “ belly ” of the 
instrument is taut, and the string is crisp, and then one 
begins to apprehend. Listen to that plaintive voice of the 
singer, that perpetual cadence of the gunibri that haunts it, 
and that equally persistent yet seemingly alien rhythmical 
sequence of the tambourine, and you may enter the spiritual 
world of these Semites and feel the delights that this music 
brings to them. If not, you will at least understand that to 
them this poor “ bladder and string ” as the gunibri has been 
called, with its instrumental congener, can bring an ineflable 
joy, at once a soothing peace and delirious frenzy, even though 
it leaves you unmoved. 

The specimens of these instruments which are given here- 


1 See Seybold's Glossarium Latino Arabicum (eleventh century) sub 
** Plectrum ”. Cf. Archives Marocaines, viii, 189, where it is written sa/ a. 

2 Called far in Algeria. 

3 Called gulläl in Algeria. 

4 Tho Maghribi vocalization of gasaba. 

5 Also called ghaita and ghita. 

6 Beaussier writes zugra, and Lyon (A Narrative of Travels in North Africa, 
p. 234) has zukkra. Cf. Villoteau (Descr. de l'Égypte, état mod., i, 970), where 
it is written zügqara. 
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with are selected from m: own collection—gunibris from, 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, a gunbr? from the Western 
Südün, and a cambreh from Senegambia. I have also indicated 
where similar or other specimens are to be found in public 
collections. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE 

No. 1, Cambreh from Senegambia.—Boat-shaped sound-chest of roughly 
finished wood. Cylindrical neck of cane ornamented with incised Vandyke 
pattern, and the end surmounted by a metal ring. Skin belly fastened to the 
sound-chest by means of neatly plaited leathern thongs which aro st retched 
across the back. Two strings of horse-hair are attached to the fork (mastara), 
and, passing over a high bridge, are fastened, not to tuning-pogs, but to 
tuning-rings with tabs, which are tied round the neck. 


em. 
Total length . A 7-52 
Length of sound-chest . 29:5 
Width of sound-chest "5 
Depth of sound-chest . 55 


See New York, Nos. 473 and 475. This specimen, which is a lineal 
descendant of the Ancient Egyptian nefer, is found among the more primitive 
negro and negroid peoples. See Ankermann, Die africanischen Musik- 
instrumente. In the cambreh and gunibri, wo not unfrequently seo the bass- 
bar threading the belly as in the Anciont Egyptian instrument. 


No. 2, Gunibri from Morocco.—O void sound-chest of tortoise-shell. 
Cylindrical neck of wood, painted green, with floral designs in black, yellow, 
and red. Skin belly, fastened to the sound-chest with glue, painted dark 
red, with floral designs in white, blue, yellow, and light red. Eight small 
sound-holes in the belly. The neck passes through the sound-chest com- 
pletely, and tho lower extremity being pointed, where it projects through 
the chest, is used as a tail-pin for the strings (missing) to be attached to. 
At the upper extremity.the strings aro fastened to two tuning-pegs which 
work in & peg-box. 


cm. 
Total length . o . 50 
Length of sound-chest s JI) 
Width of sound-chost s 1 


Depth of sound-chest wee (5 


1 New York = Catalogue of the Crosby Brown Collection of Musical 
Instruments (New York, 1904-5). Michigan = Catalogue of the Stearns 
Collection of Musical Instruments (Michigan, 1918). Brussels = Catalogue 
descriptiv et analytique du Musée instrumental du conservatoire royal de 
Musique (Gand, 1893-1912). Copenhagen = Das Musik-historische Musewm 
du Kopenhagen (Copenhagen, 1911). Paris = Le Musée du Conservatoire 
National de Musique. Catalogue descr. et raisonné (Paris, 1884). Supple- - 
ments (Paris, 1894, 1899, and 1903). 
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X 
4 See New York, Nos. 400, 406, 408, an 1324. Brussels, Nos. 398 and 399. 


Copenhagen, No. 547. N 


No. 3, Gunibri from Algeria.—Ovoid \sound-chest of tortoise-shell. 
Cylindrical neck of wood, ornamented with incised rings. Skin belly fastened 
at tho back with tautly drawn string. Seven sound-holes, including the one 
at the base. Two strings of gut are attached to the fork, which, passing over 
a high bridge, are fastened to two pegs in the neck. (No peg-box.) 


em. 
af Total length . : . 55 

| Length of sound-chest . 20 

A Width of sound-chest . 145 

[MY Depth of sound-chest 75 

E 

i No. 4, Gunibri from Algeria.—Pcar-shaped sound-chest of wood, roughly 
n finished, and inscribed on the back in black ink—A>|4 al |. Skin belly 
$ fastoned with string and gluc to the sound-chest. Cylindrical neck of wood, 
à Net ornamented with incised rings and inseribed in black ink on the back— 


A 4 EU A2-], ete. No sound-holes other than the one at the base. 


V Two strings (missing) are fastened as in No. 3. (One tuning-peg missing.) 


Totallength . < a OR) 

Length ofsound-chest . 22-5 
Width of sound-chest . 8:5 
Depth of sound-chest 5-5 


No. 5, Gunibri from Tunisia.—Pear-shaped sound-chest of polished wood. 
Cylindrical neck of polished wood ornamented with incised rings. Skin 
belly fastened to the sound-chest as in No. 4. Five sound-holes including the 
one at tho base. Two strings (missing) are fastened as in No. 3. (One tuning- 
peg missing.) 


cm. 
Total length . : . 02 
Length of sound-chest a vö) 


Width of sound-chest . 116 
Depth of sound-chest « 9-5 


Seo New York, Nos. 415 (three strings), 419, and 420, all from Egypt, 
and with the bellies painted. Paris, Nos. 818 and 849, are also painted. 


No. 6, Gunibri from Algeria.—Pear-shaped sound-chest, slightly waisted, 
of wood. Cylindrical neck of wood, the upper portion of which is detachable, 
80 as to allow it to be more conveniently carried. This neck is ornamented “ 
with incised and turned rings, which are coloured blue, green, and red. 
Skin belly fastened as in No. 4. Two gut strings are attached as in No. 2. 
Thero are no sound-holes other than the one at the base. 


Total length . D 72 
k Length ofsound-chest . 31 
Width of sound-chest e 1 
f Depth of sound-chest o HO 
JRAS. JANUARY 1928. | 3 
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À 
Another portablo device is to riake a groove in the back of the neck, 
which serves as a case for the fif> called the juwaq. ^ 


See the instrument given in the Catalogue of Musical Instruments . . . the 
Property of Henry Boddington (Manchester, 1888), fig. 35. 

For a gourd sound-chest see New York, Nos. 413, 1322, and 3488. 
Michigan, No. 1191. For a cocoa-nut sound-chest sce New York, No. 404. 


No. 7, Gunbri from the Western Südan.—Oblong square sound-chest 
of wood, covered with leather and cloth, which are fastened with square- 
headed iron nails. Two rows of cowrie shells ornament the sides. Cylindrical 
neck of wood, from the top of which hang silken and leathern tassels, 
trinklets, chains, cowrie shells, and coins. A strap passes from the head to 
the foot of the instrument so that the minstrel can sling the instrument over 
his neck or shoulder. Skin belly fastened to the sound-chest with brass 
tacks. No sound-holes in tho chest other than the one at the base. Threo 
strings of gut are attached as in No. 1. 


cm 
Total length . à . 83-5 
Length of sound-chest . 39:5 
Width of sound-chest . 165 
Depth of sound-chest =. 12 


See New York, No. 1326. Michigan, Nos. 1188 and 1189. For a boat- 
shaped sound-chest see Hóst, op. cit. 


Nore 
The gunbri and gun?br? are not dealt with in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam despite the heading, “ Gimbri [See Konbur] ”. 
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'The Painted Pottery of Susa 
By C. LEONARD WOOLLEY 


W HEN publishing recently the painted pottery found at 

al ‘Ubaid? I had necessarily to refer to that found by 
the French excavators at Susa and other mounds in that part 
of Persia. I pointed out that while at al ‘Ubaid there were 
two types of painted pottery, the thick and the thin wares, 
which were contemporary and were associated with various 
types of plain and incised ware, and while there was a very 
definite difference between these wares and those of Susa 
and Musyan, yet certain analogies and parallels did exist 
both with the thin wares of Susa I and with the thick wares 
of Susa II, which have always been regarded as differing 
from each other very widely in date and in style, and the 
former of which was not associated with any other type 
of pottery. 

The original publication of the Susa and other material in 
the Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse by the actual 
excavators, of whom M. de Morgan was the chief, and by 
M. Pottier, lays it down as an axiom that Susa I is earlier than 
Susa II, and attempts to establish a continuous tradition 
connecting the two. One of the latest writers on the subject, 
Mr. H. Frankfort (Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, and. their 
earliest inter-relations, Occasional Papers of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, No. 6), while accepting the 
difference in date, strongly attacks the French theory of 
continuity, and attributes the two wares to two independent 
civilizations. 

The basis of Mr. Frankfort’s classification is a very brilliant 
and a very elaborate analysis of style , he finds that Susa I 
illustrates a “ young ” art, stylizing and essentially abstract ; 
Susa II shows an “old” naturalistic and conventional art, 


1 Ur Excavations. Vol. I al-“Ulaid: Part II, The Cemetery, pp. 155 ff. 
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: / 

and this implies an abs/lutely opposite mentality ; the 
second style cannot develop from the first, but must have an 
entirely separate origin. 

I cannot help feeling that Mr. Frankfort’s definitions of 
style, admirable for an analysis of an art whose material 
history is already known, are too subjective to serve as 
criteria for constructing the history of an art which presents 
itself to us undocumented. There are certain vases of the 
second style which he signalizes as obviously “ old ”, and to 
me they appear as obviously “young”; the intention of 
his phraseology is clear enough, but its extension brings in 
too much of the personal element. But a more serious 
objection to Mr. Frankfort’s theory is that by isolating Susa I 
from Susa II, and therefore from everything with which 
Susa II is associated, he is left with nothing but the painted 
vases bo represent the pottery of the first period, and is driven 
to the supposition that pottery making was then but a new 
invention, and even to the doubt whether pottery for ordinary 
use existed at all; it was this conclusion that drew from me 
the reply (al ‘Ubaid, p. 161) that “if no plain pottery was 
found associated with the painted, I should search for any 
explanation—even an oversight on the excavators' part— 
rather than regard this as an argument to such an improbable 
conclusion ". In the volume from which I have quoted, the 
points which I wished to make did not necessitate a further 
inquiry into the Susa case; but here I might put forward 
certain facts which have escaped both sides in the dispute. 

Both sides, as I have said, are in agreement on one point, 
that Susa I and Susa II belong to very different periods in 
time. This is precisely the point on which I feel doubtful. 

The orthodox view rests on evidence of two Sorts, external 
and internal, on stratification and on the character of the 
wares. The archæological evidence, so far as we have it— 
and Mr. Frankfort with justice deplores that the excavators 
have in this respect been only too chary of detail—shows 
conclusively that Susa I was always found below Susa II 


^ 
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and separated from it by a Fig oe of clean soil; the 
J pottery of Susa I is homogeneous and differs from that of 
Susa II in paste, in technique, in firing, in form, and in 
decoration. 

The pottery of Sen I is very thin, very lightly fired, 
fragile, and porous; unlike the hard thin wares of Musyan 
and al ‘Ubaid, it could never have served any practical 
household purpose. 

Its decoration, as Mr. Frankfort has shown, is largely 
skeuomorphie, derived from prototypes of leather or 
basket-work. 

It is found in graves, and was obviously made expressly 
for graves, being useless for anything in life. 

In this imitative decoration M. Pottier sees a schematic 
and conventional art betraying either incapacity or decadence, 
Mr. Frankfort “ all the characteristics of an abstract style at 
the height of its development ” and proof of an early stage in 
the history of the potter's art. There is another possibility 
which might almost reconcile both views, namely, that in 
pottery specially made for graves a religious conservatism 
preserved the forms and decoration of a primitive age long 
after such had passed out of living use, and that convention 
had erystallized, with occasional lapses into slackness, the 
** masterful élan ” of youth. There is support for this in the 
character of the pottery itself. Did the graves of Susa really 
represent the output of a young craft, we should expect to 
find all kinds of experiments both in form and in applied 
ornament; actually the shapes of the vases (of which there 
are hundreds) are only four, and not only are the decorative 
motives very few, but the scheme of decoration is inseparable ° 
from the shape of the pot, so that the ornament characteristic 
of an open bowl is never found on a straight-sided tumbler 
or on a jar. This means tradition of a very hard and fast 
kind. The fact that all the vessels are either made on the 
towrnette or regularly wheel-made proves that pottery making 
had long been practised ; if in pottery intended for graves 
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a necessarily primitive skfomorphic decoration is still used, 
and its varieties are rigidly confined to the shapes appropriate 
to them, that means tradition based on religious conservatism. 

The pottery of Susa II is thick, reasonably well fired, and 
eminently useful. Its shapes are real ceramic shapes; in 
decoration all skeuomorphic tradition has disappeared and the 
motives, where not geometric, are naturalistie in style, but the 
general scheme of decoration is eminently suited to the form 
of the individual vase and is caleulated to bring out its 
architectural values. The potter of Susa II is not performing 
a religious rite ; himself the product of evolution, perhaps a 
rather decadent product, working, with a free hand, to catch 
a market in which his wares were no longer too highly prized, 
he may sink to the stereotyped and the slovenly or he may at 
times give play to his imagination and produce something 
new and individual, but he is always sufficiently an artist 
to observe the essential congruity of form and pattern no less 
serupulously than did the maker of the tall “ leather-jack ” 
goblets of Susa I. 

Widely different as is the effect produced at first sight by 
the two classes of pottery, I believe that this is deceptive, 
and that, if one bears in mind the very different purposes for 
which they were undoubtedly made, the very different 
traditions which those purposes necessarily impose, and the 
intimate and exclusive relation between shape and decoration 
which inspires both classes alike, then one will find that the 
“ internal evidence " has been unduly forced, and that this 
apparent dissimilarity does not suffice to prove any great 
difference of date, certainly not an independence of origin. 
Equally the arguments I have put forward, while they 
invalidate the orthodox conclusion, do not suffice to prove 
it wrong, still less to establish any other thesis ; they simply 
clear the ground of prejudice. 

Next for the “external” evidence, which both the 
excavators and Mr. Frankfort have assumed to be conclusive. 
This is summarized in the Coupe théorique, published by 
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M. de Morgan in the 13th volumeïgf the Mémoires here repro- 
duced as Fig. 1, and by his description of the strata from the 
base upwards, as follows :— 


1. A la base, les collines naturelles. 

2. Les vestiges de la première ville, avec son mur d'enceinte 
et sa necropole extérieure. 

3. Une épaisseur de 5 a 8 mètres de terre jaune trés compact, 
dans laquelle ón rencontre des cachets archaiques, des frag- 


Période Arabe. 
[ Sassanide. 
Parthe. 
Séleucide. 
Archéménide. 


Remparts 


[hant ades Périodes - 


+ Période Anzanite. 


| 


Epoque d'Hammourabi. 
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Fra. 1.—Coupe théorique des ruines de l'Acropole à Suse. 
(Reproduced from Délégation en Perse. Mémoires, Tome xiii, p. 23. 


Paris, 1912. By kind permission of M. Ernest Leroux.) 
ments de vases peints de moins en moins nombreaux au fur * 
et à mesure qu'on s'élève, vases et amulettes d’albätre. 

4. Une zone que j’attribue à l'époque de Naram-Sin, 
contenant la céramique dite de la seconde période, . . - 
apparition des cylindres-cachets et de la céramique incisée. 

5. Partie supérieure de cette zone: céramique peinte de 
même nature très developpée . . . textes, inscriptions. 
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6. Epoque de Hammovəfbi. Méme art, mais disparition, 
des vases peints de la seconde période. 

It is true that the material for forming an independent 
judgment is here reduced to a, minimum by the suppression 
of a vast amount of detailed evidence observed in the course 
of the work ; but such detail might well at the moment (and 
later by one not acquainted with the site) have been accorded 
undue weight; by the time the work was over a very large 
area had been excavated, and we must assume that M. de 
Morgan's section, however schematized, does take all detail 
into account and give a fair picture of the combined results. 
A few further remarks occur in the text: * dans la partie 
examinée jusqu'à ce jour du Vme niveau nous voyons au. 
centre les vestiges d'une bourgade, autour une muraille 
d'enceinte et, en dehors de cette enceinte, les sepultures ” ; 
the graves are not found all round the walls, but in groups 
at certain points, perhaps near the gates : inside the rampart 
the primitive habitations are marked by alternate layers of 
ashes and rubbish, containing fragments of painted pottery— 
no complete vases were found here; unfortunately we are 
told very little about the character of these fragments. 

The area excavated was large (750 square metres, including 
the cemetery), and to judge from the comments of the different 
excavators, the phenomena were, as is to be expected, not 
uniform over the whole of it. M. de Morgan summarizes as 
above, “ a thickness of from 5 to 8 metres of compact yellow 
earth, in which occur archaie seals, fragments of painted 
pottery, growing less and less numerous as one gets higher, 
alabaster vases and amulets," the description covering the 
whole depth from the primitive settlement to the Naram-Sin 
level: “ Separated from the cemetery level by a zone 7 to 
8 metres thick in which nothing occurs except numerous 
hand-made vessels of rough clay, the Elamite civilization 
suddenly reappears” (Pézard, in Antiquités de la Susiane, 
p. 12); with this de Mecquenem agrees, “ In any case we can 
prove a gap of civilization on the acropolis tell, since above 
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„the painted pottery and up to bow level we find nothing 
but coarse pottery, ofter hand-made, and undecorated.” 
In the centre of the tell M. de Mecquenem found an artificial 
platform of crude bricks and compressed earth. M. Jé «quier, 
in the small area excavated by him, remarked * a layer one 
or two metres thick which includes no house remains and 
contains virtually no objects”, which he attributed to 
levelling.! Allowing for inequalities in the underlying stratum 
of the primitive town, it is clear none the less that the dotted 
horizontal line which in M. de Morgan's coupe defines the 
transition from the Fifth Level to the zone of Naram-Sin, is 
very much of a generalization; actually the “ levelling ” 
inside the wall was piecemeal, and its surface very irregular, 
different platforms having been contrived to take different 
buildings ; but that does not prevent the whole being roughly 
contemporary. 

The thickness of the deposit of ashes and rubbish 
representing the early settlement is not given, but from a dead 
reckoning of the strata (five to eight metres of yellow earth, 

, between it and the zone attributed to Naram-Sin) it 
cannot have been very great; part at any rate of the yellow 
earth layer must lie below the existing top of the wall, which 
is shown as standing three metres high. 

The factors therefore are, the wall stump, graves outside 
it, scattered throughout the three metre depth of the layer 
defined in the cowpe, and ending flush with the wall remains, 
and inside the wall a mass composed of (a) house ruins and 
(b) above these, mixed soil in which no house remains were 
found, the “ yellow earth ” of M. de Morgan , these form a 


! Mr. Frankfort objects to this explanation (his comment that “ a 
levelling which produces one or two metres of practically clear soil is most 
unusual" is mistaken; that is just what the destruction of mud brick 
walls does; and the objection if valid at all would tell equally against his 
own theory) and supposes that the clean stratum is due to the desertion of 
the site and the gradual decay of its houses after a second period of 
occupation marked by red pottery and stamp seals brought in by strangers 
Írom the north. 
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single stratum between £ virgin soil and the Naram-Sin, 
zone in which the Susa IX pottery appears. It was assumed 
by the excavators and accepted without question by other 
writers that the contents of this stratum were necessarily 
of the same date. If anything is archæologically certain, it 
is that they are not. 

Houses are built on the level of the ground (I am speaking 
of course of primitive houses, where foundations are shallow 
at best), and graves are dug down into it. Identity of level 
is in itself enough to disprove identity of date. In the present 
case the archaic settlement was set on the natural soil, and 
though the hillocks of this have in the schematized section 
been reduced to a straight line, we can safely assume that the 
ground level on the two sides of the town wall was the same, 
ie. that shown by the coupe. Had the earliest graves been 
contemporary with the earliest settlement, they would have 
been below the base line; actually all are above it. The 
interments can only have taken place when against the outer 
face of the wall there had accumulated a depth of soil sufficient 
to contain them. If this accumulation was due to the throwing 
out of rubbish from the town over the wall, it does not date 
from the time of the primitive settlement. The early houses 
were almost certainly made of plain mud or wattle and daub ; 
the “ alternate layers of ashes and rubbish represent the 
series of such constructions, each put up over the ruins of its 
predecessor; both types of construction are short-lived, 
and the amount of debris produced in situ by the collapse of 
a building of the sort is considerably greater than would be 
the sum of the refuse carried out from it and thrown away 
during the period of its occupation”. In other words, the 
ground level inside the wall would tend to rise much faster 
than that outside it, and by the time there was a deposit of 
two or three metres against the outer wall face, the house 
sites inside would have been probably five metres up above 
the natural soil. Actually the house remains form, so far as 
the evidence goes, a very thin deposit, whereas the graves 
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„come up flush with the top of thewyall and, since there must 
have been earth above the highest of them, even if they were 
not dug particularly deep, the deposit at the end of the 
cemetery period was at least four metres high. 

If the above estimate of the relative rise of levels inside 
and outside the wall be thought wrong, and my interpretation 
of the evidence as showing the stratum of house rubbish to 
have been a thin one be held mistaken, if, in other words, it 
be maintained that at the end of the primitive period the wall 
footings might have been earthed up equally on both sides, 
with on the outside four metres of accumulated rubbish 
containing the graves and on the inside house ruins of the 
same depth or even less, I must answer that this is, archæo- 
logically speaking, equally impossible, for how, in that case, 
does the wall come to be destroyed down to its present level ? 
Protected on both sides, it could not have been destroyed by 
any natural process of weathering, not, that is, while the 
deposit outside retains a horizontal surface flush with the 
wall top for a distance of not less than seven and a half metres 
from the wall face. Figure 2 will make this point clear: assuming 
an equal depth of deposit on both sides, the dotted line 
A... A shows the first results of destruction or desertion 
of the site, the second dotted line B . . . B the results of 
prolonged denudation by natural causes. Neither line bears 
the least relation to what the excavators found and recorded. 
Again, assuming the equal depth of deposit, the destruction of 
the wall was not due to artificial levelling, for no one wishing 
to make a level area for new building would remove a metre 
or more of good solid stuff over a space 750 metres square ; 
levelling in an ancient oriental town was always done by 
pulling down the upper parts of standing walls and using the 
material so obtained to fill up the hollows between them : 
then fresh material might be brought in to cover up the whole ; 
the result is to raise the level, not to lower it. However we 
may interpret the evidence in detail, the outstanding facts 
revealed by the excavations are irreconcilable with any theory 


^ 
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that the made soil of the <emetéry was contemporary with, 
the house remains of the lowest strata inside the wall. The 
graves therefore must be later than the primitive settlement. 

This being so, do the facts take us any further ? 

The wall was reduced to its present height before there 
was much deposit against its outer face: by the time the 
uppermost graves were dug, they being flush with the wall 
top, the deposit must have been higher than the wall is now ; 


Fic. 2. 


on the other hand, the graves are found only outside the wall 
not inside it, and so the wall must have existed ficiently 
to demarcate the cemetery area. Inside the wall, dividing 
the early house strata from the Naram-Sin zone, there is a 
layer of more or less barren soil which M. Jéquier rightl 

diagnosed as due to artificiallevelling ; i6 is not uniform i 
varies in height from 5 to 8 metres above the (irregular) 
base line; the upper part of it contains fewer o hun 
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the lower; this stratification appears to go only so far as the 

‘inner face of the wall, but the remains of the Naram-Sin 
and Hammurabi periods apparently extend beyond it, as 
no limit to these is shown on the coupe. 

It seems to me impossible to dissociate the destruction of 
the wall from the filling in of the town area behind it; the 
lower part of the filling would result from the demolition of 
houses, the upper part from the razing of the wall; the 
stump of the old wall would be left to serve as the retaining- 
wall of the new terrace or terraces; possibly it served also 
as the foundation for a new (and less massive) town wall 
which has now disappeared. During the process of demolition 
a great deal of debris would necessarily collect against the 
outside of the wall also ; possibly levelling was done on this 
side too, and the raising of the outer level was not merely 
accidental; later more rubbish was thrown here, and by the 
time of the latest interments the extramural level had risen 
to a height of some four, or perhaps five, metres, and was 
virtually flush with the Naram-Sin zone. By this time the 
old wall stump had been buried out of sight, but its function 
as demarcating the cemetery area had been taken over by 
the walls of the houses on the terraces. 

I think it is demonstrably the case that the graves, at any 
rate the higher graves, are later than anything which lies 
behind and not higher than the surviving stump of the town 
wall, later therefore than the primitive town and the deposit 
of yellow earth. In this yellow earth and within the “ Vme 
niveau” of the coupe come the seals and red pottery which 
Mr. Frankfort attributes to Northern influence (or immigra- 
tion) at the close of the “ Susa I period ”, and thus there must 
disappear the “ intermediate stratum ” 1 with which he 


! M. Jéquier too is struck by the difference between the contents of this 
stratum and those of the graves: “ Ici nous sommes en presence d'uno 
civilization toute differente ” ; the difference may be due to the red pottery 
"being earlier (instead of later) than the painted wares of the graves, but the 
real point is that one cannot deduce the character of houschold utensils 
from the dummy pottery made for the dead according to a traditional 
formula. 
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fortifies his theory of a different racial origin for “ Susa IL 
If we are justified in cofrelating the formation of the extra- 
mural deposit and the destruction of the old town wall with 
the internal levelling which ushers in the painted pottery 
called “ Susa II", then it seems that the graves should be 
considered contemporary with the new settlement and the 
thin pottery of the graves contemporary with the thick 
painted pots and the incised wares of the Naram-Sin zone. 
It will be objected that I have left out of consideration the 
definite statement of the excavators that in the house ruins 
of the primitive settlement there occurred numerous fragments 
of “ Susa 1” pottery. İt is a pity that we are not told more 
about these fragments, but we cannot do other than accept 
the reporb as given. It does not invalidate my contention. 
The house remains, forming a thin stratum, do not represent 
any very prolonged period, and they are immediately succeeded 
by the levelling which I attribute to the users of the thin 
tomb pottery of “ Susa 1” , the difference in date need be 
very small, and there is certainly no reason to assume that 
implies a difference in civilization. The real stumbling-block 
caused by this pottery is this—why should house ruins contain 
numerous fragments of vessels which by common consent 
can only have been made for graves and were useless for 
practical purposes ? Personally I prefer to think that they 
did not, and in so thinking I am casting no slur on the 
excavators. They describe the fragments simply as “ Susa I”. 
Now at Musyan and the neighbouring tells they found painted 
pottery in house ruins which also they describe as “ Susa I”, 
but, as Mr. Frankfort has pointed out, this ware is distinct 
” from the grave pottery of Susa and is definitely utilitarian, 
"household earthenware." By the French excavators the 
term “ Susa, I” is thus given, as it should be given, a wider 
extension than the funerary ware of the period, and they 
gave it this extension, perhaps unconsciously, when they 
applied the term to the fragments from the early town. All 
that the field evidence, as we have it, Shows, is that in the 
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ore-Naram-Sin period a painted j»ttery was in use which 
P bee 


was closely related to that of the immediately succeeding 


Naram-Sin period. This, I think, was to be expected. 

The suggestion that “ Susa I” and “ Susa II” are really 
contemporary receives a degree of support from discoveries 
at other sites. M. Pottier states that in the Musyan mounds 
“ the pottery of the first style and that of the second are found 
mixed together in the remains of the houses”; the actual 
excavators distinguished these house fragments into two 
classes, thick and thin, of which they identify the former 
with Susa I and regard the second as a decadent derivative 
from it. Much plain pottery was found with the painted wares. 
Further, in graves, another type of painted pottery occurred. 
Mr. Frankfort has established the fact that none of these 
wares are identical with those discovered at Susa: the thin 
pottery resembles “ Susa I” and belongs to the same class, 
but is a later development; the thick pottery (which M. Pottier 
calls “ Susa, II") is contemporary with the thin, together 
with which it is found, and the grave pottery, though it 
approaches to Susa II, cannot be identified with it. To some 
extent the differences may be due to local styles, but it is more 
probable that they are due to the Musyan material being later 
in date than the Susa grave vessels.! 

It is worth noting that as soon as we get, at Musyan, wares 


' which diverge slightly from the established Susa types, the 


authorities cannot agree to which of the Susa “ periods ” 
they ought to be assigned ; this rather weakens the argument 
that the differences between Susa I and Susa II are such as to 
necessitate a, long lapse of time and even an independence of 
origin. But the important point is that here thick and thin 
wares are proved to be contemporary and have features in 
common both with the thick and with the thin wares of Susa. 


1 To me it appears unquestionably later. The later date of Musyan 
might account for the really different feature of the site, namely, that for 
the graves the traditional skeuomorphie pottery has been abandoned and 
we find instead of it large polychrome jars. 
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At al ‘Ubaid we foun’ [hick and thin painted wares. As 
I have pointed out elsiwhere, they are by no means to be 
identified with the Susa types, but they have enough in 
common both with the thick and with the thin wares of Susa 
to make some kind of connexion certain, and since the two 
classes at al ‘Ubaid are strictly contemporary that connexion 
would be inconceivable if the Susa classes belonged to very 
different dates or to different eivilizations. It was this difficulty 
which started me on the present line of investigation. 

What, then, is the result of 1t ? 

That the Susa graves are later than the primitive settlement 
is, on archeological grounds, indisputable. Their connexion 
with the “ Naram-Sin ” zone is a very probable hypothesis. 
This late dating of the grave pottery does not mean that 
painted wares were only introduced about 3000 n.c.; on the 
contrary, the argument that the forms and designs of the 
grave vessels represent a survival implies a previous history ; 
but the only material surviving from the earlier period would 
be the fragments from the house ruins, which we should expect 
to resemble the grave wares rather than “ Susa II" for the 
very reason that they would come closer in time to the 
originals from which “ Susa I" tradition derives: the fact 
that they could be described by the excavators as “ Susa I" 
is thus no stumbling-block at all. But this is not equivalent 
to saying that the grave style (Susa I) is the original of the 
house style (Susa II) ; it is more probable that painted pottery 
was in domestic use before any was employed for graves, for 
the same conservative spirit which preserved for the dead 
the painted clay copies of leather vessels would have con- 
tinued. to put real leather vessels in the graves long after 
pottery had replaced clay for living use , the skeuomorphic 
vases represent the application of a familiar craft—the 
turning and painting of clay—to a demand which literally 
interpreted had grown out-of-date and irksome. It is only 
within strict limits that we can argue back from the grave 
vases to an earlier phase of the painted pottery as a whole ; 
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of that we should get a truer idea from the household wares ; 
this is why M. Pottier, who recognized the close relation 
between “ Susa I” and “ Susa II", laid himself open to 
Mr. Frankfort’s criticism when he tried to establish a direct 
line of succession between them. 

The connexion, and the differences, between the Susa 
material as a whole and that of southern Sumer has been 
discussed in al ‘Ubaid and referred to above. On technical 
grounds we should suppose the Sumerian to be the earlier of 
the two, because while the bulk of the Sumerian pottery is 
hand-made and only some examples betray the use of the 
tournelle, the Susa pottery (both Susa I and Susa II) is made 
either on the tournette or on the fully developed potter's wheel. 
This technical point does not in itself constitute proof, but in 
this case it is supported by actual dating. At Ur the painted 
pottery had entirely disappeared by 3500 ».c. ; in the graves 
of that period no trace of it is found and even the soil in which 
the graves are dug produced scarcely a sherd of it: in Persia 
Susa II admittedly, and Susa I also, if the reasoning given 
above be correct, comes as low as 3000 s.c. Further north in 
Sumeria we have the painted wares of Jamdat Nasr, which 
are quite distinct from those of the south, and judging from 
the tablets found with them come in time between the painted 
pottery of al ‘Ubaid and the 3500 2.c. graves of Ur. Jamdat 
Nasr has little in common with Susa, but does connect with 
Musyan, which Mr. Frankfort rightly considers to be later than 
Susa (ie. in his argument, than Susa II): Tamdat Nasr 
therefore stands in much the same relation to al ‘Ubaid as 
does Musyan to Susa, but in each case the Sumerian wares 
are earlier than the Persian. We seem to have in the two 
countries a parallel development, deriving from a common 
Source, but achieved far more rapidly in Sumer: in each the 
transition from the earlier to the later style (i.e. from Susa 
to Musyan and from al ‘Ubaid to Jamdat Nasr) may well 
be due to influences from the north. In Sumer painted 
pottery dies out very early. In Asia Minor it survives until the 

JRAS. JANUARY 1928. * 4 
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Greek period. In Susa it lasts until Naram-Sin at least, and 
work on Persian sites further north would probably show that 
the tradition continued much later there. 

Everybody, I think, has felt that as a time series Susa I- 
Susa II-Musyan is not satisfactory ; hence the divergence 
of views between M. Pottier and Mr. Frankfort. With Susa I 
and Susa II reduced to two aspects of one phase of civilization 
the site is brought into harmony with others, the process of 
development becomes reasonable, and the archæological facts 
receive their only possible interpretation. 
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Vox FERDINAND BORK 


M Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Oktober, 1926, 
hat Hannes Skoeld eine Arbeit “ Sur la lettre en 
langue Mitanni " veróffentlicht. 

Teh bekenne, dass ich kein Bedürfnis fühle, darauf zu 
antworten, denn was Skoeld schrieb, kann nur schreiben, 
wer der Frage der Entzifferung unbekannter Sprachen sehr 
ferne steht, d.h. also, wer über meine Mitani-Studien kein 
Urteil haben kann. Aber zu Nutze und Frommen der Anderen, 
gerade derer, die sich darüber kein Urteil anmassen, und die 
doch aus den Aeusserungen scheinbar oder wirklich Urteils- 
berechtigter sich allmáhlich selbst ein Urteil erfühlen wollen, 
halte ich es doch für meine Pflicht zu antworten. Es soll 
möglichste Klarheit gewonnen werden, damit die Sache 
gefördert werde. 

So sei denn allen denen, die Entzifierungen praktisch fern 
stehen, ausdrücklich gesagt, dass es natürlich ganz unmöglich 
ist, eine gänzlich unbekannte Sprache aus einem, wenn 
auch langen, so doch auf grössere Strecken stark beschädigten 
Briefe auf einen Anhieb mit dem Anspruche auf voll- 
kommene Richtigkeit zu entzifiern. Es kann also nur als 
Unwissenheit gewertet werden, wenn Skoeld glaubt, von mir 
voraussetzen zu kónnen, dass ich den Anspruch erheben wolle, 
den Mitanibrief einwandfrei übersetzt zu haben, wo es sich 
doch nur darum handeln kann, durch steten Tropfen den 
Stein zu hóhlen. Jeder besonnene Forscher muss sich darüber 
klar sein, dass sich beim Mitanibriefe die Entzifferung des 
Akkadischen wiederholen muss. Das ist so selbstverstándlich, 
dass kein Eingearbeiteter vom Entzifferer verlangen wird, 
dass er es noch besonders ausspreche. 

Ferner ist meine Arbeit nicht nur 15 Jahre alt gewesen. 
als Skoeld schrieb, sondern in diese 15 Jahre fallen die neuen 
Einsichten in die Sachlage durch den Fund von Boghazköi. 
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Was also heute durch diesen Fund Gemeingut der Forschung 
ist, werde ich doch wohl ebenso gut wissen wie Skoeld— 
vielleicht auch besser—auch wenn ich darüber nicht 
geschrieben habe. Ich habe auch 1908 schr wohl gewusst, 
dass wir ein mesopotamisches geschriebenes $ auch als s 
lesen kénnen,! Skoeld scheint aber nicht erwogen zu haben, 
dass man auch arisches $ doch nur durch die $-Zeichen 
schreiben konnte, und dass iranisch ein dus doch zu dus 
werden musste; wenn man also, wie damals üblich, die 
arisch klingenden Namen von El-Amarna als iranisch 
auffasste, dann durfte man eben nicht dus lesen. Die 
Entscheidung war damals unmöglich, und sie ist es 
auch heute noch, weil eben die $-Zeichen auch 3-Laute 
ausdrücken können. Darum war es für jeden Keilschriftler 
selbstverständlich, dass ich diese Fragen ebenso bei Seite 
lassen musste, wie Jensen und Messerschmidt, 
die ebenso genau wussten, dass die &-Zeichen auch s 
ausdrücken konnten. Heute lesen wir “ Duératta ", obwohl 
auch Dusratta móglich wäre, aber wir wissen auch, seit 
G. Hüsings bahnbrechendem Vorgehen,? dass die frag- 
lichen Namen indisch sind. Und damit stell sich auch 
die Frage ganz anders, welcher s-Laut in “ Sutarna ” gemeint 
sei—es könnte ja auch ein “ palatales ” s sein, und da die 
ägyptische Schrift für dieses kein Zeichen zur Verfügung 
hatte, so scheidet ihre Autorität überhaupt aus. Und ob in 
dem Namen das indische su stecke, ist wiederum sehr fraglich, 
seitdem die Form “ Sutatarra ” aufgetaucht ist: das sula 
könnte auch eine paliartige Form für skrt. $ruta meinen, 
was weit wahrscheinlicher ist: ein indischer Name 
- “ Srutataruna " wäre begreiflich genug, aber was soll denn 

“ Su-tatarna " sein? 
Oder nehmen wir den Namen, den gerade ich zuerst 


1 Vgl. auch Ungnad, Die ältesten Volkerwanderungen Vorderasi 
(1923), S. 11, Anm. 1. à ıı 


Və G. Hüsing, Die Inder von Boghazköi, in der Baudouin do 
Courtenay-Festsehrift (Prace Linguistyozne usw.) Krakau, 1921. 
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“ Keluhipa ” gegenüber dem “ GiXu-hi-pa " aller meiner 
Vorgänger umschreibe, während Skoeld Gi-lu-hi-pa schreibt 
trotz dem ügyptischen Kjlgjp, das er nach W. M. Müllers 
heute überholter Schreibung widergibt. Hier werde ich 
belehrt, dass das ägyptische “ g ”-Zeichen etwas wie ein 


“gh” widergebe, als ob das von Skoeld neuestens entdeckt 
sei. Sehrieb doch schon Erman: “ 73 g ist ein dem p 


nahestehender Laut, den wir nicht nüher kennen", und 
etwas wie gh—Spirans oder Aspirata ?—sucht Hüsing ja auch 
im Namen Harri! Aber es ist doch klar, dass die Frage, ob 
die Mitanisprache solches gh habe, erst aufgeworfen werden 
kann, wenn fest steht, dass “ Keluhipa " kein indischer 
Name ist! Denn ist es ein solcher, so besagt seine Schreibung 
mit dem h-Zeichen nichts für dessen Lautwert im Mitani. 
Kurz, Dinge, über die bisher (und zumal 1908!) eine 
Entscheidung ganz unmóglich war, habe ich nicht zum 
Auffüllen meines Büchleins verwenden wollen. 

Auf derselben Stufe steht Skoelds Vorwurf, dass ich den 
Lautwert des t in “ Mitani ” nicht untersucht hätte. Da mir 
W. M. Müllers “ Asien und Europa" seit weit über 
30 Jahren bekannt ist, habe ich natürlich auch gewusst, was 
Müller S. 283 über die ägyptische Widergabe des.Namens 
zusammenstellt. Aus diesen Schreibungen einen Schluss auf 
die besondere Art des t abzuleiten, erschien und erscheint mir 
ganz unmóglich, und noch ausgeschlossener, dass es ein 
Spirant sei! Das Schwanken der Lautbedeutung liegt ja 
hier auf ägyptischer Seite, denn das fragliche Zeichen kann 
im Aegyptischen auch ein t ausdrücken, was Skoeld ja selbst 
nach Müller anführt, während ein t der Keilschrift als Spirant 
für diese Zeit unannehmbar ist. Aber die Unsicherheit in 
der Deutung des ägyptischen Lautes geht viel weiter: es ist 
nümlich móglich, dass ein vermittelndes Volk, etwa in 
der Nachbarschaft von Kilikien, im Aramäergebiete, ein t 
vornalsSpirans aussprach, so dass der hórende Aegypter 

1 G.Hüsing, D. Wanderung der arischen Inder (Tagungsberichte 


der Deutschen Anthropologischen Gesellschaft. Wien, 1927, S. 120-124). 
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das bewusste Zeicheny der Keilschrift lesende aber t 


schrieb. 
Und noch mehr dürfte zu beachten sem, dass ein t in 


& Mitani” ein Lateral sein dürfte, so dass wir auch,“ 
*Mitlani umschreiben kónnten, vielleicht für damals s 
x Mehlan?, woraus dann Mehrani wurde (Assurahiddin, 
Prisma A, Col. IT, Z. 25, Keilinschriftl. Biblioth., Bd. ILS. 128). 
Ich glaube also doch nicht, dass ich in drei wesentlichen 
Punkten die wahre Natur der Mitani-Laute verkannt 
hätte, geschweige denn der Mitani-Sprache, wie Skoeld 
daraus ableitet. Vielmehr glaube ich nicht allein zu stehen mit 
meiner Meinung, dass der * Schlüssel" zu dieser Sprache im 
Verbalausdrucke zu suchen sei, nicht in ganz subjek- 
tiven Lautbestimmungen und ebenso nicht im Wortschatze. 
Dass ich diesen nicht missachte, wenn ich auch “ kein 
Gewicht auf lexikalische Uebereinstimmungen zwischen dem 
Mitani und den kaukasischen Sprachen” lege, die um 
31 Jahrtausende von ihm getrennt sind, ergibt sich doch 
wohl daraus, dass mich die verwandten altkaukasischen 
Sprachen auf den Gedanken brachten, dass das Wort für 
& Gattin” nicht *aáti" sondern ruti zu lesen sein möge. 
In der Orientalist. Lit. Ztg. 1918, Sp. 271 hat dann 
Hüsing die entsprechenden VVörter zusammengefasst— 
einschliesslich des Tamil 1—und dabei bereits meine jüngere 
Lesung roti angemerkt, die ich aber nicht mehr aufrecht 
erhalte, und Ungnad hat mit Unrechte gemeint (Die 
ältesten Vólkerwanderungen. S. 5), dass diese Lesung nur 
einer Hypothese wegen vertreten werde, man kann vielmehr 
umgekehrt sagen, dass die Lesung ait auf einer 
Hypothese ruhe, weil sie sich dem semitischen a$tu anschliesst. 
Dass ich auch sonst das Lexikalische nicht ausser Acht 
gelassen habe, zeigt meine Seite 71 ja wohl zur Genüge. 
Aber meine Jahrzehnte lange Beschäftigung mit alten und 
modernen kaukasischen Sprachen hat mich auch gelehrt, 
dass in dieser Sprachgruppe nicht entfernt das Gewicht so 
auf das Lexikalische zu legen ist wie in den arischen (indoeuro- 
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püischen) Sprachen oder gar im\Semitischen. Und eben 
darum stört es mich wenig, wen% wir bisher nicht viele 
lexikalische Uebereinstimmungen finden. 

Hier sei aber noch etwas zur Klärung ausgesprochen : Von 
“kaukasischen” 
eigentlich nur aus Bequemlichkeit. Schon 1916 hat 
Hüsing in seinen “ Völkerschichten in Iran” (Mitt. d. 
Anthropolog. Gesellschaft. Wien.) S. 223 ausgesprochen, dass 
die Ueberhochschädel nicht gut Hättiter sein können, und 
hat auf die Voranstellung des Genetivs in der einen, seine 
Nachstellung in der anderen Gruppe verwiesen, verwendet 
aber für beide noch den Ausdruck “ kaukasisch ". Diese 
Zusammenfassung unter einem Namen ist aber nur ein 
einstweiliger Notbehelf, denn auch Hüsing meint ja, dass 
hier zwei ganz verschiedene Sprachstämme seit 
uralter Zeit einander durchwachsen haben. Und Ungnad 
(a.a.0. S. 7) betont, dass die ^ Hättiterschädel” nicht 
den Hättitern sondern den “ Subarüern" angehören, wofür 
wir wohl einfacher und wohl auch richtiger “ Sürer " sagen. 
Damit is& aber nicht ausgeschlossen, dass noch andere 
Rassen- und Sprachstammreste sich hinter dem Gewirre von 
Vólkern und Sprachen verbergen, die wir vor der Hand als 
* kaukasische ” bezeichnen. Da mit diesem Ausdrucke ja 
keine Herkunft aus dem Kaukasos selbst sondern aus dessen 
Umgebung gemeint ist, so ist dieser Ausdruck sicher dem 
* vorderasiatisch" von Luschans vorzuziehen, in dem 
ja eine Lehrmeinung eingebettet liegt, die unbeweisbar 
ist: Denn diese Völkermasse ist nicht die Urbevül- 
kerung, also in Vorderasien nicht autochthon, und das 
Anrecht auf diese Benennung “ vorderasiatisch " hätte 
entweder nur die Urbevölkerung oder—alle Rassen und 
Sprachen, die ihre hauptsächliche Rolle in Vorderasien 
gespielt haben. (Der Ausdruck “ japhetitisch ” erscheint mir 
so unter aller Kritik, dass ich über diese Eigenbrödelei 
weiter kein Wort verliere, nachdem ich mich in der 
Zeitschrift “ Mannus ” (1922, S. 174 ff.) dazu geäussert habe.) 


Sprachen reden wir zur Zeit 
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Bei soleher Lage der Dinge ist es wohl gerechtfertigt, die 
Frage der Zugehórigkeit des Mitani nicht von der Masse der 
lexikalischen Uebereinstimmungen abhängig machen zu 
wollen. Das Entscheidende ist gerade bei diesen Sprachen 
ohne Zweifel der Satzbau und in diesem in erster Reihe 
die Frage des verbalen Ausdruckes. Diesem war 
also meine Arbeit in erster Reihe gewidmet, und damit glaube 
ich immerhin ganz lohnende Arbeit am Feilen des Schlüssels 
geleistet zu haben. Nur was ich für diesen Zweck an 
phonetischen Studien brauchte, nämlich die genauere 
Ermittlung der Zeichenwerte, habe ich berück- 
sichtigt, und wenn Skoeld meint, ich habe die wahre 
phonetische Natur der Mitanisprache nicht begriffen, so hat 
er damit so sicher recht, wie wenn er gesagt hätte, ich sei 
nie am Nordpole gewesen. Aber einerseits hat er keine 
Ahnung von den Schwierigkeiten, über die ich neuerlich in 
meiner “Skizze des Lükischen ” (Leipzig, Hahn und 
Seifarth, 1926) in $ 31 ff. meine Ansicht entwickelt habe, und 
andrerseits hat er auch nicht begriflen, wo der Weg zu den 
Erkenntnissen führt, sonst könnte er seinen Aufsatz nicht 
geschrieben haben. 

Aber sei meine Üebersetzung im wesentlichen richtig oder 
nicht, so ist es eine andere Frage, ob meine Ergebnisse 
ausreichen, die Zugehórigkeit der Sprache zu anderen erkennen 
zulassen. Skoelds Schlüsse wirken, wie wenn sie nach einem 
Leitfaden der Logik angefertigt wären, aber die wis- 
senschaftliche Forschung bedarf anderer Mittel, die 
Voraussetzungen müssen richtig sein, sonst gehen 
alle Schlüsse daneben, und das Ganze ist die naive Spielerei 
eines Fernstehenden, dem man kein Urteil zugestehen kann. 
Skoeld kennt die Bedingungen nicht, unter denen wir 
arbeiten, weiss nicht abzuschätzen, was sich überhaupt 
erreichen lässt, ja er verzichtet selbst auf ein Urteil über die 
Richtigkeit meiner Uebersetzung. 

Wie liegen nun die Dinge in Wahrheit, wie kann man die 
Lage dem Nichtfachmanne näher bringen ? 
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Eine wirklich richtige Ueberséfzung wird man unter 
günstigen Ümstünden—und nur wen man in meinem Sinne 
weiter arbeitet—vielleicht in 100 Jahren erzielen können, 
es ist aber nicht wahrscheinlich. Diese Einsicht muss der 
Entziflerer bei Jedem voraussetzen, dem er ein Urteil 
zubilligen kann. Skoeld bringt diese Einsicht nicht mit, 
sonst kónnte er sich nicht so ausdrücken, wie er es überall 
tut. Wir haben keine Bilinguen, müssen Wortbedeutungen 
und Inhalt erraten und dann nachzuprüfen versuchen, 
ob beide überhaupt richtig sein kónnen, und weiters, ob es 
noch andre Möglichkeiten gibt. 

Eine der schwierigsten Fragen des Mitani ist die Bestimmung 
der Pronomina personalia und possessiva, die 
vor mir schon Messerschmidt viel Mühe gemacht haben. Ich 
hatte mich im Wesentlichen meinem Vorgänger angeschlossen ; 
nur hatte ich Bedenken getragen, ihm darin zu folgen, zwei 
Suffixe für “ unser" anzunehmen, $u-$ und iffa-šu-š, wie 
ich jetzt lesen móchte, und ich hatte versucht, im Hinblicke 
auf Messerschmidts £u-£ “ ich ” das erstere als eine besondere 
Ausdrucksform für “ mein ” aufzufassen, obwohl die Stellen II, 
78 und IV, 117 für enna-$u-$ die Bedeutung “ unsere Herren ” 
nahe legen. Weil nun aber in III, 112 f. “ meinem Bruder ” 
durch £en-iffa-u-ta widergegeben wird, während unmittelbar 
vorher und nachher ** mein Bruder ” &en-iffu- lautet, so schloss 
ich, dass “ mein ” und ** unser ” im Gebrauche durch einander 
gehen, und hielt mein Abweichen von Messerschmidt nicht 
für besonders belangreich. 

Seit einigen Jahren freilich bin ich geneigt, Messerschmidt 
in gewissem Sinne recht zu geben, und sowohl -ëu-ÿ als auch 
-iffa-éu-$ als Sufüxe für “ unser" anzusehen. Eine reichlich 
7 Jahre zurück gehende Beobachtung G. Hüsings hatte 
mich dazu veranlasst. Er sucht den Ausdruck des “ unser" 
in dem Elemente -$u-, während -iffa- nur bindender Art sel. 
enna-su-§ “unsere Herren” einerseits, und ¢fr-iffa-su-us 
“unsere Könige” nebst atta-iffa-u-§ “ unsere Vater ə 
andererseits sind also zwei verschiedene Typen des gleichen 
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Possessivausdruckes. JHüsing hat auch die notwendige 
Folgerung gezogen, dass das bindende -iffa- auch in dem 
Possessivausdrucke -iffu- der 1. Pers. Sing. enthalten sein 
muss, und zerlegt ihn in -iff{a) + u. Er sieht also in dem 
Elemente -u allein den Possessivausdruck der 1. Pers. Sing. 

Diese Beobachtungen Hüsings schaffen Licht nach vielen 
Seiten: 1. Der Ausdruck des “mein” und “dein”, der 
bei Messerschmidt kaum auseinander zu halten war, ist 
jetzt wesentlich verschieden. 2. Das Possessiv-Sufix -u 
“ mein ” erweist sich als gleichgestaltig dem verbalen Suflixe 
-u “ich”, z. B. in tana-u “ich gebe". 3. Mitanisches -u 
“ich”, “mein” ist das genaue Gegenbild des elamischen u 
* ich ", “mein” und ist wie dieses mit dem georgischen v-, 
z. B. in v-kben “ ich beisse ”, v-šli “ ich entfalte ", zu verbinden. 
4. Das Messerschmidtsche $u-í “ich”, wenn es richtig 
bestimmt ist, wird als entstanden aus einem . Pluralis 
maiestaticus aufzufassen sein. Beachtenswert ist nun, dass 
die modernen Sprachen des kaukasischen Nordwestflügels, 
das Abchasische, das Tscherkessische und das Tschet- 
schenische, für “ich " Bildungen aufweisen wie sa-ra ; se-r'e, 
se, sse ; suo, so. Anscheinend hat sich in ihnen die gleiche 
Entwicklung vollzogen wie im Mitanischen. 

Dass übrigens auch das Pronomen “ du" des Mitanischen 
seine nüchsten Verwandten im Abchasischen und Tscher- 
kessischen hat, steht auf S. 71 meiner “ Mitanni-Sprache ”. 

Aus dem Voranstehenden wird der Leser ersehen, dass das 
Mitani in der Formung des sprachlichen Ausdruckes freier 
ist als beispielsweise eine arische oder semitische Sprache, 
deren Formen fest geworden sind. Die sich daraus ergebenden 
Sehwierigkeiten der Entzifferung kónnen nun derartig grosse 
sein, dass das Urteil über die Einzelerscheinung schwanken 
muss, bis jemand in einer glücklichen Stunde den Punkt 
findet, wo der Hebel mit Erfolge angesetzt werden kann. 
Das wird dankbar anerkannt. Wenn aber Skoeld mir auf 
Grund meiner Uebersetzung enna-su-§ “meine Götter” 
vorwirft, ich hätte den ägyptischen Gott Ammon zu einem 
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Gotte der Mitanier gemacht, so muss ich diese Bemerkung 
als oberflächlich und verständnislos zurückweisen. Genau 
so wie alle Forscher, die sich in Mitani-Brief vertieft haben, 
habe ich den ägyptischen Gott in seiner ülteren Lautgestalt 
mit langem a in der zweiten Silbe erkannt. Als fremden 
Namen habe ich ihn in meiner Uebersetzung dadurch heraus 
gehoben, dass ich ihn Amän schrieb, d.h. die Vokallänge 
angab. 

Auf gleicher Stufe steht Skoelds Versuch, die Gleichheit 
der “ Nominativ "-Suffixe -$- und -1(/)- zu bestreiten (S. 676), 
die doch schon Messerschmidt auf S. 33 seiner Mitanni- 
Studien bewiesen hatte. Damit wird aber Skoelds 
Hypothese von der Verteilung der Gótter auf Aegypten und 
Mitani der Boden entzogen. Was er darüber sagt, ist entweder 
längst bekannt, z. B. dass Sauska-$ die Ištar von Ninawa 
ist, oder es ist unrichtig. Seine Gleichung Ea-$arri = Osiris 
scheitert an der lautlichen Unvereinbarkeit der beiden Namen. 
Ea-&arri ist ein assürischer Gott (Knudtzon, El-Amarna- 
Tafeln, Bd. II, S. 1057), und Simike—oder ist Limmike zu 
lesen ?—ist der Gott der Stadt Ihipe, die im Lande Mitani 
gesucht werden muss. Denn wenn Nimmoria nach Kelijas 
Berichte (I, 83 fi)—ich interpretiere jetzt einiges daraus 
anders, und zwar in engerem Anschlusse an die Ausdrucks- 
weise der assürischen Briefe Du$rattas—ein “ schönes 
Geschenk ” (taíe apli) “zu der Vatergabe hinzu" (att-ar- 
ti-fa-na) nach Ihipe, * der Stadt des Simike," sendet, um 
den unersättlichen Bittsteller abzuspeisen, und wenn Kelija 
dieses Geschenk in Ihipe abliefert (amm-o$-a), so kann Ihipe 
nicht in Aegypten liegen, wie Skoeld will. 

Zu dem Namen Aegypten hat Skoeld übrigens etwas. 
beizusteuern, und zwar unter Hinweis auf Hugo Winckler, 
leider ohne Angabe der Stelle, nümlich die Gleichung Mi-i- 
ir-ri = Ma-ai-ri. Beide Namen kommen in dieser Gestalt 
im Mitanibriefe nicht vor. Auch kann ich in meinem Buche 
ein Miğiri nicht finden, das ich nach Skoeld geschrieben 
haben soll. Skoeld móchte anscheinend die beiden Lander 
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Mn-ei-ir-re-e und Ma-a-cs-ri-a-(a)-an-ne-e einander gleich 
setzen. Ein solehes Unterfangen würde man sogar schon 
einem Keilschriftstudenten im ersten Semester mit Rechte 
übel nehmen. Skoeld hat aber ausserdem übersehen, dass der 
Fund von Boghazköi lehrt, dass der zweite Name jetzt 
Ma-a-taë-ri-a-(a)-an-ne-e zu lesen ist. Das einzige, das 
aus dem fürchterlichen Unfuge bei Skoeld bestehen bleiben 
kann, ist, dass ”“o-o-mi--ni = “Land” ist, aber diese 
Erkenntnis verdanken wir nicht ihm sondern P. Jensen. 

Skoeld macht mir ferner den in der Uebersetzung von III, 
108-124 vorgeschlagenen Ländertausch zum Vorwurfe, der 
nichts zu tun habe “mit den bekannten historischen 
Tatsachen ". Ich glaube, es würde ihm schwer fallen zu sagen, 
mit welchen. Gerade die Archivfunde von El-Amarna und 
Boghazkói haben gezeigt, dass eigentlich “alles schon 
dagewesen ist”. 1908 hielt ich eine Grenzberichtigung in 
Form eines Gebietsaustausches durchaus für möglich, und 
ich bereue meine damalige Uebersetzung durchaus nicht, da 
sie den logischen Zusammenhang der Stelle aufgedeckt hat. 
Damals konnte ich nicht weiter kommen, weil der Sinn dieser 
Stelle (und auch von I, 8-15, IT, 65-85, IV, 125-130), der aus 
dem Rahmen aller sonstigen Duëratta-Briefe heraus fällt, 
unbekannt war. Und auch Skoeld hat über den wirklichen 
Inhalt dieser Stellen nichts zu sagen gewusst, er steht mit 
leeren Hünden da. 

Ungeführ 5 Jahre nach der Veróffentlichung meiner Mitani- 
Studie machte mich G. Hüsing darauf aufmerksam, dass 
der in I, 11 angeführte dritte Ländername "dufla-ca-pla-aY- 
o-ok-ko-(a-an) die mitanische Widergabe des z. B. in der 
Bagistaninschrift genannten Katpatuk(k)a — Kappadokien 
sel. Diese geniale Entdeckung beleuchtet blitzartig die 
historische Lage. Es kann sich nicht mehr um Grenzberich- 
tigungen handeln, sondern um ein Bündnis zwischen 
Aegypten und Mitani gegen die andrängenden 
Hättiter. In Frage kommen Abmachungen über die 
Mobilisation des ägyptischen Syriens und der óstlich des 
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Eufrat anstossenden Gebietsteile vön Mitani. Es scheint nun 
aus dem Briefe hervor zu gehen, dass das Mur-ro-o-he oder 
Mur-jo-o-he- —so wird wohl zu lesen sein !—Aegypten gehört 
und wohl eine Verballhornung von Amurru darstellen 
dürfte, während Ma-a-ta$-ri-a-(a)-an-ne-e ein Teil von Mitani 
ist. Die Stelle IV, 197 f. dreht anscheinend das Verhältnis 
um: “ Und den DuSratta lass mobilisieren (?) in Murjohe, 
und den Immoria lass mobilisieren (7) in Mata&rianne ! " 
Dieser Spruch ist in besonders feierlicher Weise, als Orakel des 
Simike, dargeboten und will besagen, dass im Falle besonderer 
Not von Mitani DuSratta berechtigt sein solle, auch die 
Hülfskrüfte des Herrn Schwiegersohnes im ägyptischen 
Nachbargebiete Amurru zusammen zu raffen. Diesem 
wiederum müssen, um ihm die Sache schmackhaft zu machen, 
gleiche Rechte in Mata$rianne zugestanden werden. Der 
Mitani-Brief fallt also in eine Zeit, als der hüttitische Druck 
nach Südosten zu stärker wird und DuSratta in Folge 
chronischen Geldmangels diesem Feinde nicht gewachsen ist. 

Es ist natürlich unmóglich, die oben angedeuteten Stellen 
des Mitani-Briefes in einem neuen Uebersetzungsversuche 
zu geben, da die Aufrollung der von mir weiter geförderten 
grammatischen Erkenntnisse im Rahmen einer Zeitschrift 
nicht möglich ist. Ich möchte nur noch die Frage kurz 
andeutend behandeln, was hinter dem Namen Mata$rianne 
stecken mag. 

terade in jener Gegend, wo ich Mataërianne suche, und in 
der Nachbarschaft im Norden, Nordosten und Osten finden 
sich zahlreiche Namen mit dem Elemente -ene, das in alter 
Zeit *-ane gelautet haben könnte. Es läge also ein Anlass 
vor, in unserem Namen -anne davon abzutrennen. Das 
übrig bleibende Mataéri- bleibt aber noch unverständlich, 
wenn wir es nicht weiter zerlegen können. Dieses erscheint 
mir in der Tat möglich. Da ich es aus historischen Gründen 
in der Nachbarschaft des ägyptischen Syrien suche, so kam 
ich auf die Osro-ene. Ich möchte den Versuch wagen, 
Osro-ene und Mat-aSri-anne gleich zu setzen. Das ist aber 
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nur unter der Voraussetzung wahrscheinlich, dass entweder 


in Mat-agri-anne das akkadische mátu “ Land” enthalten 
ist, oder der anderen, dass eine spütere Zeit, als die 


Bevölkerung völlig «kkadisiert war, den ersten Bestandteil : 


wegliess, da er ja “ Land” zu bedeuten schien. 

Ich breche hier ab. Ich habe mich bemüht, den fast 12 
Druckseiten Skoelds auch nur einen Gedanken abzuge- 
winnen, der die Entzifferung des Mitani fördern könnte ; 
es war ein vergebliches Bemühen. Es musste aber so ausfallen, 
weil Skoeld nirgends in die Tiefe geht und auch nicht in die 
Tiefe gehen konnte, weil er zu allem Uebrigen ohne 
jedes Fachwissen ist. Wie schlimm die Sache ist, 
mag aus Folgendem hervor gehen: 1. Er verwendet 
L. Messerschmidts “ Mitanni-Studien " nicht; in 
Folge davon macht er mich für Dinge verantwortlich, die 
Messerschmidt gefunden hat. 2. Von J. A. Knudtzon 
verwendet er nur die in Bd. IV der Beitrüge zur Assyriologie 
gegebene Umschrift des Mitani-Briefes, nicht aber die in 
seinen El-Amarna-Tafeln (Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, Bd. 2, 
Berlin, 1915.—Beginn des Erscheinens 1907) gebotenen 
Berichtigungen und die Anmerkungen O. Webers und 
Knudtzons in Bd. IL 3. 0. Schröders Ausgabe des 
Textes (Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmäler d. Kgl. Museen. 
Berlin, Heft XII, S. 35-55) hat er nicht verwertet. 4. Vom 
Wesen der Keilschrift hat er ganz laienhafte Vorstellungen. 

Es ist mir vóllig unfassbar, dass ein Gelehrter in solcher 
Weise an die Oeffentlichkeit getreten ist, und meine Phantasie 
lässt mich im Stiche, wenn ich mir die Frage vorlege, zu 
welchem Zwecke wohl Skoeld geschrieben haben mag. 

September, 1927. 


(This discussion is now closed.) 
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Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 


Turkestan. II: The Sa-cu Region 
By F. W. THOMAS 
( Continued. from 1927, p. 814.) 


D. MowasrERIES AND A Historic FOUNDATION 


17. Ch. 0021 (670, vol. xxxi, foll. 115 ; verso of fol. 2 of 
a text in dbu-can script ; ll. 8 of clear dbu-med). 

[1] Ÿ || Bod. yul du. byuh . bahi . dge . bahi . b$es. fen. 
gi . rgyud . kyi . rnams . grans. la. || 

[2] Rgya . gar. gyi. mkhan . po. Bo. de. sva . rva . las. 
stsogs . pahi . slob . ma . ni | Dbah . btsun . ba. Ye! . śe(s) . 
dban . po | Dbah . Dpal . dbyans . | Nan . lam . Rgyal . 
mchog.dbyans. | Hgo . hbom . Rdo . rje . rgyal . po. | Jen. 
Gsal . rab . rin . po . che. | Myan.Mchog.rab.gzo.nu. | 
Myan . Géa(?). myi.go.cha. | Glehu . Gzo. nu. sin. po. | 
Lha . lun . [3] Dpal. gi. rdo . rje | Tshog . ro . Dpal . gi. 
seh.ge.|?*Tsog.ro. Byams . pahi . seh . ge. 2 | Cog.ro. 
Hehos. kyi . böes . fies (n). | de . las . bsogs . pa . ni. Bsam. 
yas. dan, Hphrul . snah . yan . cad . kyi . dge . bahi . böes . 
fien . lags . sho . || 

Mdo . gams . gyi. chos . grahi . slob . dpon . | 

(41 Wan. Ses . rab . sla . ba. | Hdan . ma. Bkun . dgah . 
dpal. | Nem. Dgah . Idan. byañ . chub . las. bsog?. pa . ni. 
Mdo . gams . nas . brgyud . pa . lags . so . || 

Kam . beuhi . chos . grahi . slobs. pon. | Dbas . Byañ - 
chub . rin. cen. | ”An . Dge . lam. | Lah . hgro . Dam . 
mtsho . || Lbe (Hbe ? Lee ?) . zi . Rnal . hbyor. [5] skyor . | 
Hphru . ma . legs . las. bsogs . pa *. ni | byan . nos. phyogs . 
su. brgyud . pa. lags . so. || 

Go 5 . cuhi. chos . grahi . slos. dpon . Myan . Rin . cen. 

1 Corrected from ges. 
2 Tsog . . . - ge repeated and then erased. 

3 Below the line. 


Below the line. 
5 Corrected from Gog. 
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byan.chub. || Za. shy. Hjam.pahi.siin.po | Hgo.bom. 
Sa. mun. tra. || Hgren . ro . Dgehi. blo . gros. | Phun .Dge. 
rgyas . las . btsogs . Si . goù. bu. nas. [6] brgyud . pa. lags. 
sho . || rdzogs . so . | 

[1] “ Record of the succession of kalyana-mitras who arose 
in Tibet, 

[2-5] I. Pupils of the Indian abbots Bodegvara and so 
forth :— 

Dbah the reverend Ye-£es . dban-po (Jüänendra) ; 

, Dpal-dbyans (Srighosa) à l 
Rgyal-mchog-dbyañs (Ujjayana (?) ghoşa) of Nan-lam ; 
Rdo-rje-rgyal-po (Vajrarāja) of Hgo-hbom ; 

Jen Gsal-rab-rin-po-che (Prakāśaratna) ; 
Myan Mchog-rab-gZo-nu (Pragra(?)kumara) ; 
„ G£a-myi-go-cha (. . . varman) ; 
Glehu Gzo . nu . sfilü-po (Kumäragarbha) ; 
Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje (Srivajra) of Lha-lun ; 
Dpal-gyi-sen-ge (Srisimha) of Cog-ro ; 
Byams-pahi-sen-ge (Maitrisimha) of Cog-ro ; 
Hehos-kyi-bses-giien (Dharmamitra) 
—these and others are the kalyana-mitras of [the country] 
as far as the monasteries Bsam-yas and Hphrul-snan. 


. [3-4] II. Teachers of the seminary of Mdo-gams :— 

Wan Ses-rab-sla-ba (Prajñäcandra) ; 

Hdan-ma Kun-dgah-dpal (Anandasri) ; 

Nem Dgah-ldan-byan-chub (Tusitabodhi) ; 

— these and others are of the succession of Mdo-gams. 
[4-5] III. Teachers of the seminary of Kam-beu :— 

Dbas Byan-chub-rin-chen (Bodhiratna) ; 

"An Dge-lam (Supatha, Ksemamarga ?) ; 

Dam-mtsho of Lan-hgro ; : 

Lbe-zi Rnal-hbyor-skyor (Yogastambha ?) ; 

Hphru-ma-legs ; 

—these and others are the succession in the region of the 

north. 
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[5-6] IV. Teachers of the Go-cu ‘seminary :— 
Myan Rin-cen-byañ-chub (Ratnabodhi) ; 
Za-sha Hjam-pahi-sitin-po (Mañjugarbha) ; 

” Sa-mun-tra (Samudra) of Hgo-hbom ; 
Dgahi-blo-gros (Sumati) of Hgren-ro ; 
Phun Dge-rgyas (Punyavistara) ; 


—these and others are the succession of Si-gon-bu. Finis.” 


Notes. 

1.2. Dbah (1. 6 dbas): see p. 56. 

Nan-lam, a place mentioned in the Lhasa treaties (J RAS., 
1910, p. 1277, L 22, p. 1281, 1. 47), where Col. Waddell reads 
Tshe-nan(-lam) which he takes as referring to Singanfu ; 
cf. also th» Chronicle, l. 84, Nan-lam-tsal. 

Hgo-bom (1. 5 Hgo-hbom) has been mentioned above (p. 823), 
and the second element occurs in Khri-boms. The name of 

` Kum-bum, which might here occur to us, is usually explained 
as Sku-hbum. 

ll. 2-3. Lha-lum and Cog(Tsog)-ro are known, and the 
Bsam-yas and Hphrul-snan monasteries are the famous early 
foundations; the latter at Lha-sa. 

1. 3. gra = grva, see p. 843. 

1.4. Kam . bcu = Kan-chou. 

Lan-hgro is mentioned in the Chronicle (ll. 176, 206, 237). 

1.5. Go-cu is not known to me. 

Hgreñ . ro is, no doubt, the territory of the Hgreh clan 
of Mdo-gams (p. 87). It is mentioned in M.I., viii, 13, 48, 
xiv, 113. > 
7 Ža. sùais ordinarily a phrase meaning presence. 

Si-gon-bu has not yet been found in the documents. 

Concerning the surnames (Myan, Hdan-ma, etc.) see the 
consolidated list, pp. 91-5. 

18. Ch. 73, viii, 5 (705 : vol. Ixix, foll. 45-6, and vol. liii, 
fol. 11; 30 x 25 + 30 x 53 + 30 x 25 cm.; discoloured 
and fragmentary; İl. 15+ 31 +15 of excellent dbu-can 
script; paragraphs separated by | ’s and 99 in red). 


= JRAS. JANUARY 1928. 5 
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This document consists of a series of paragraphs having 
the form :— 

1 Bam . Stag . zigs . gyi. khram . tshan la! || Dgah . Idan . 
hbyun . gnas . gyi. gtsug . lag. khan. gyi. yon . bdag . Bam . 
Stag. gi . skya . | Dgah . Idan. gnas . gyi. gzal . yas . pahi. 
gtsug . lag. khan. gyi. yon. bdag . Len. ho. Sihu . lah . gyi . 
skya. 


“ Account of Bam Stag-zigs. Crop of Bam Stag, patron 
of the Dgah-ldan-hbyun-gnas monastery. Crop of Len-ho 
Sihu-lan, patron of the  Dgah-ldan-gnas-kyi-gzal-yas 
monastery." 


'The document again is therefore simply a systematically 
arranged list of monasteries receiving as income the crops of 
certain farms, with the names of the owners or occupants of 
the farms, who are styled yon-bdag (däna-pati “ donors” or 
* patrons"). Though we have only a fragment, the number 
of establishments, many of which may have been small, is 
sufficient to remind us of the fact that Sa-cu was the place 
of the “Thousand Buddhas”; and the system, though 
perhaps the produce only, and not also the ownership of the 
estates, belonged to the monasteries, is agreeably analogous 
to the holdings of the Tibetan Buddhist church and of the 
endowments of religion and learning in mediaeval Europe. 

The names of the religious establishments, which are grouped 
under the several accounts according to their initial syllables, 
may conveniently be reproduced in the same manner :— 

EL 1-5] (Title of account missing.) 


Dri-myed ... monastery ; 
= ya-rnam-dag 2 
d -düos . grub z 
5 -tin . he . hdzin 2 
E -rgyas . pa 2 
T -don . dam 


» 


1 This part in red ink. 
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ÜL 6-12] Account (tshan) of Klu-sbehi-bsgyehu-rje-gye-se 
Hpyan-legs :— 


Khram account (khram-tshan) of Can Lha-legs :— 
[Rnam]-dag-dgah-Idan monastery ; 
Rnam-dgah-bo 
Rnam-dag-yon-tan 

-pad-mo 


27 -don-grub 
-rin-chen 
a -don-mdzad 
E -snan-mdzad 
/ 7 byams-pa 
" mthah-yas 


UL 13-B 1. 6] Kram account of Bam Stag-zigs :— 
Dgah-ldan-hbyun-gnas monastery ; 
-gnas-kyi-gZal-nas ,, 
-pad-mo e 
-sprul-pa - 
“myi-g-yoh 
Ir -mthah-yas 
-rgyal-ba, x 
-dri-myed e 
= ^ -byams-pa a 
Z -rdo-rje T 
[B ll. 6-12]. Khram account of Can Si-ka :— 
7 Rin-chen-hod-hphro monastery , 
E -hbar-ba 5 
»  -rnal-hbyor 5 
„ —-bla-myed 2 : 
,  -bsam-yas Z 
„  -dus-gsum x 
5  -don-dam p 
»  -dkah-thub T" 
»  -hod-khyab 5 
-chos-grags 
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[B Il, 13-20]. Khram account of Li Sehu-lan :— 
Chos-grags-bsam-yas monastery ; 


2 


[B 1. 20-7]. Khram account of Len-ho Zun-zun :— 


-bkra-sis 
-g-yun-hdrun 5 
-dgah-ldan 
-gzi-brjid 
-rgyas-pa 
-don-mdzad 
-myi-g-yo 5 
-Jegs-Idan 5» 


G-yun-hdrun-yan-dag monastery ; 


» 


-dam-pa 2 
-don-dam 
-rdzu-hphrul 
mñam-ñid 
-byams-pa 
-bla-myed L 
-dge-rtags 

-yid-bzn 


[B ll. 27-31]. Khram account of Wan Stagu :— 
Don-dam-rnal-hbyor monastery ; 


P 


55 


[C 1. 1-2]. 


-bla-myed 
-byams-pa 
-rdzu-hphrul 
-miiam-iiid ER 
-myi-g-yoh » 

(Title of account missing). 


-  Dban-mchog-rnal-hbyor monastery ; 


[C ll. 2-9]. Khram account of Can Ka-dzo :— 
Bsam-yas-dus-gsum monastery ; 


M 


>> 


2» 


2. 
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Bsam-yas-mchog monastery ; 
57 -yon-tan » 
[C 11. 9-15]. Khram account of Can Hphan-legs :— 
Khams-gsum-grags-pa monastery ; 
-bla-myed 5 
-rgyal-ba 
-mchog 
-Zi-ba, 
HD o ocoe 
don-mdzad 
> g-yun-drun ,, 


The names of these monasteries exhibit, as will be seen, 
' a certain sameness. They consist for the most part of combina- 
tions of well-known Buddhist or Indian phrases, such as 
dri-med (= amala, nirmala), rnam-dag (= visuddha), dgah- 
Idan (= tusita), rin-chen (= ratna), chos-grags (= dharmakirti), 
g-yun-hdrun (= svasti), don-dam (= paramärtha), bsam- 
yas (= acintya), khams-gsum (= triloka), bla-med (= anu- 
(tara), byams-pa (= Maitreya), dios-grub (= siddhi). They 
are all Tibetan, which, however, may represent Sanskrit 
or Chinese originals. 
Mb remains to justify the translation of tshan, which has 
-. already several times (pp. 808, 810, 842), by 
“account ” and to explain the phrase “ khram account ”. 
Tshan cannot have the common senses of “ class", 
“ group ”, “ a number of ”, or of “ — ” “name ” (mtshan), 
or of “office” . The sense of 2: ” fits the 
occurrences. For khram (going back to khra-ma “ register ” 
etc. ?) we may cite khram-kha “chart used in witch- 
craft ", ‘‘ cross marks cut into a piece of wood ", and khram- 
sin “board on which the body of a culprit is stretched to 
flog him on the back ". Remembering the numerous wooden 
sticks with combinations of lines and frequently with names 
and amounts, we can hardly hesitate to recognize in the 
a Y^ '4 khram-tshan these same tallies, such as were frequent in 
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England down to tho seventeenth century. On two of these 
tallies the words tshan and khram in fact occur :— 

(a) M.I., xxvii, 9:— 

[1] Hphan.cun. dog . tshan . gyi. bue 

[2] To. tson . gis . phul. bah . . - 

(b) M.I., xiv, 131 a :— 

[1] ra3 | dre. dbu | ra. ma 

[2] ol kog . chas . hlug . khram | 

[3] lug ma . mo. 

19. Ch. 9, I. 37 (722, vol. xxxii, foll. 88-96 ; 49:5 x 15cm; 
fol. 9, numbered 35-41; followed by No. T4, another text ; 
ll. 4 per page of good ordinary dbu-can script ; paragraph 
titles in red ink). 

88 (35) [1] S | : | than. du . gtsigs . kyi . gtsug . lag . 
khan . bzens . par . Mdo . gams . kyi. khams . kyi. dban . po. 
rnams . kyis . dkon . mcog . gsum . la . meod . ciù . yon. 
phul . ba .hdihi. bsod . nams . dan | byin . gyi. rlabs . kyis 
fl. 2] Iha . btsan . po. rje. blon . hkhor . dah . bcas . pahi . 
sdig . pa. thams . cad . ni.byañ | bsod . nams . dan . ye. Ses . 
kyi . tshogs . ni. yohsu. rdzogs . nas. chab . srid . mjal . dum . 
g-yuù . druh . tu. brtan . sku. tse. rin. Zih . Iha . daù . myihi . 
bde . skyid fl. 3] phun . sum . tshogs . pa . la . gnas . te | bla. 
na.myed.pa.yan.dag.par. rdzogs . pahi . bya. cub . Thun . 
gyis . grub . par . smon . to | B | 2 De . ga . gtsigs . 
kyi . gisug . lag . khan . xal . bsro . bahi (1. 4] bde . blon . gyi . smon 
lam . du . gsol . bah * || phyogs - bcu . mthah . yas . mu. 
myed.pa.na.skye. ba.dan | hgog . pa. las . rnam . par. 
dben . ba. yod . myed . dan . rtag . chad . kyi . mthah . las. 
hdas. pa. dus. gsum . gyi. de. böin . göegs . pa (B 1. 1) thams . 
cad. la. mcod . ciù . bstod . nas . skyabsu : meiste | gus. par. 
phyag . htsal . lo | hjig . rten . dan . hjig .rten . las . hdas . pa. 
na . hphags. pa .thams . cad. mkhyind 5 . pahi . ye. Ses. dan. 

1 In the business, for instance, of the East India Company, as may 
be seen from the specimens exhibited in the India Office Library. 


? Red ink in original. 
3 For mkhyend. 
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Idan. pa. hgag . la . ci. sed . bžugs . so . cog FB. 1. 2] dan | 
chos.dan | sahs .rgyas.. dan | dge . idun . la . skyabsu . mci . 
ste | gus. par . phyag . htshal . lo || Ho.lde.spu.rgyal. 
gnam . gyi. lha . las . myihi . rjer . géegs. pa. yon. gis. sku. 
bla . göan || chab . srid . che | chos. bzan | gtsug [B 1. 3] 
lag . che . bas. yul . byun.sa.dod.tshun.cad . rjehi . gtun . 
ma.gyurd.te| chab. srid . g-yun . drun . tu . brtan . Zin . che. 
bahi . bkah . drin. chen . pos. phyogs . brgyad . tu . khyab . 
par. khebste | phyi . nań . gñis . kyi. Hgrin!.myi.ho.chog. 
la [B ]. 4] miam . bar. dgoñs . nas. mtho . Zin . dregs. pa. 
ni. Örlabs . dan . thabs . kyis . btul . te . rigs. pahi . chos . la 


btsud . | dmah . 2iñ . rgrad . pa . ni . hphral . yun . gfilsu . 
dgah . Zi . spro . bar. gziüs . bstod . nas. gnam . mthah . hog. 
89 (36) TAL 1] € | | gi. Hgren . myiho . chog . | yun. 


gyi. bkah . drin . gyis. khyab. pas | gnam.chen. po. phyogs. 
bzihi . mnah . bdag || hphrul . gyi. lugs. dah . hthun . pa. 
ni | Bod . kyi . Iha . btsan . po | hphrul. gyi. za. sha. nas. 
böugs . te || yon. yan | chu . bo . chen . pohi . [A 1. 2] 
glad | gais.ri.mthon. pohi . rtsa | yul. mtho . sa. gtsan . 
bahi . gnas . na . b2ugs.. pas | hphrul . gyi. lha . btshan . po. 
ni İl gdun . rabs . hgrañs . par . yan | Ihahi . lugs . ma .? 
mfiam . ste | rgyal . po. gzan . bas | che. zin . brtsan . bar 


[A 1.3] müon | — | de. İtar . yab . myes . lha . dan. stan. 
bas | | yon. yan | chab.srid.che | dbu .rmog . brtsan . 


bahi . sten . du || hphrul. gyi . lha . btshan . po. Khri . 
Gtsug . Ide . brtsan . gyi . za’. sha . nas | sku . la . dbyig 
[A 1. 4Thkhruüs | thugs.la.hphrul. müah .ste | gtsug . lag. 
khan . thams . chad. tshul . bzin. mdzad . pas. ni | sku. bla. 
rin.rdzi.dan | gnam . sahi. lha . klu | thams. chad . kyan . 
hgo . Zih . dgyes İl thugs . rje . chen . po. dan . Idan . bas . * 
ni. Hgren . myi . [B 1. 1] ho.chog. la | gnam . sahi . lugs. 
dan . hthun . bar | bkab . cin. bkur . te | chab . srid . gyi. 
müah . than. chen. po. dard . cin. rgyas . pahi. dus. su. | 
chab . srid . kyi . blon . po . yan . hphags . pa . dag. chig | 


1 Sic for Hgren. 
2 Below line, inserted. For dan 1 
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mnah . than. tu . byunste || blon . chen . po [B 1. 2] 2an. 
Khri . sum . rje . dan | chen. po. yan. Lha . bzah . po . gñis . 
kyis | dgrahi . $ed . smad . de | chab . srid . kyi . phaü . 
bsdod . nas . İl Rgya . Drug . Hjan . las . stsogs . pa . 
mthahi . rgyal . po. || bar . du. chab . srid . la . sdo . Zi . 
rtsol | ba. [B 1. 3] kun. kyan | bkah.nan.gyi. mthu . 
dan | rlabs . kyis | bthul.bas. ni . re . thag . bead | yun. 
rin. por. legs. sin. bde . bahi . bkah . drin . gyis . ni . dad . pa . 
dan . spro . ba . bskyed . nas | gnam . sa. yid . hbyor . pa. 
dan . hdra . bar | rgyal [B 1. 4] khams . tu. ma. zig . gis || 
Bod . rje. blon . gyi. bkah . gus. par . mñan . te | chab . srid . 
mjal. dum . chen . po. mdzad . pa. hdi . yah | hphral. yun. 
güis . su . legs . Sin. bde . ba . fil . tser . ma . baste | gzah . 
gsan.ghis. 90 (37) [A l. 1] Z || su.chab.srid.kyi.phan. 
mtho . ba. dan. smos . si. brjod . pahi . don . kyan . rab. tu . 
zab | lo. ston . rabs khrir . yan. hbri . ba. myed . par. bzan . 
in. shan . te . mjal . dum . gyi. legs . pa. chen. po. müon . 
sum . tu. mdzad [A 1. 2) pa. hdi. dkon . mchog . gsum . 
dan İ hiig . rten . gyi . İha . klu . thams . cad . kyis . 
kyan . mkhyend . cin. gzigs . pas. na | nam.tu.yañ. myi. 
hgyur . ziü . brtan . bar. smond . to || de . tar . mjal . 
dum . chen . po [Al 3) mdzad . pahi . rkyen . kyis . rgyal . 
khams . tu. ma. Zig. gi. hbañs . mchon . chahi . khar . ñon . 
moñs . pa. myiù . myed . par. bstsald . te | bde . skyid . pahi. 
gnas . la . dus . gcig . tu. bkod . pahi . bsod . nams (A 1. 4] 
chen . po. hdis | hphrul . gyi . lha . btsan . po. Khri .Gisug . 
lde.brtsan.mched.dan | chab.srid.kyi, blon . po . chen . 
po. legs. pa. sgrub . sgrub . pa. blon . chen . po. Zan . Khri. 
sum . rje . dan | San . chen . po . Lha [B 1.1] bzan . lastsogs . 
pa, . Bod . rje . blon . hkhord . par. bcas . pa . daù | sems . 
can . thams . cad . sgrib . pa . rnam . gñis . byan . nas . bsod . 
nams . dah . ye. Ses . kyi . tshogs . yohsu . rdzogste . mthar . 
yan. bla . na . myed . pa . yan . dag [Bl 2] par . rdzogs . 
pahi.byan.cub.tu.mnon.bar.rdzogs.par.sans.rgyas. 
par. smon . to || de . ga. G-yu . tshal. mjal. tum. than. 
tu. gtsigs . kyi . gtsug . lag . khan . mdzad . pa . hdi. yan. 
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lo. no. güls [B 1. 3] la. rgyal . khams . chen . po . gsum . 
mjal . dum. ba. dah . gtsigs . chen . po. mdzad . pahi . sa. 
göl . ste | hdir . beas. pa. dan. sbyar.na! | hdi. yañ . son . 
gyi. hphags . pa . rnams . kyis . yan [B 1. 4] dag. par. byin . 
kyis . brlabs . pahi.sa.gzi.Zig.ste | yon. yan. hdi. Ita. 
buhi . legs . pa. chen. po. dus. geig . tu . byun . bahi . don . 
tu. btsigs . pas. lhag . par. yan. bsod . nams. che. zin . bkra . 
Sis. par.mhon.te | 91 (38) (A. 1. 1] Ÿ || bsod.nams.chen.po. 
de . dag.gi . byin. kyis . gtsun.lag . khan. hdi . yañ.nam . fii. 
ma.dan | zla. ba. yod . kyi. bar. tu. yun . tu. brtan. ba . 
dan | hphrul. kyi . ha . btsan . po. Khri . Gtsug. Ide. brtsan . 
gyi.Za.sha.mas | sku . tshe . rin . zih [A]. 2] chab . srid . 
che. ba . dan | dgohs . pa . yid . böin . tu. grub. par . smon . 
to || sion. Rgya . Drug . dan? . chab . srid . la. ma. 
mjald . te. nold . pa. dag. gi. dus. na. lha . sras . dbu . 
rmog . brtsan . po. dan | blon . po. dpah . hdzans [A L 3] 
ldan . zi . dgra . thabs . mkhas . pahi .skyims3. kyis . dgra . 
la . phog . pa . dan | dmag . mah . pohi . mthu . brtsan . pos. 
dgrahi . mkhar . phab . pa . dan | g-yu . bzlog . pa . dan | 
yul.bcom.ba.dan | mnans.bead.pa.la [A1.4] stsogste | 
dgrahi .myi . phyugs . man. pho . srog . dan. bral. ba . dan. 
ma. byind . par. blans. phahi . dno. sdig . ci. mcis.pa. yan. 
bsod . nams . chen. po. hdihi. byin . dan. zil . kyis . mnand . 
te.Zu.Zih.byan.bar.smon [Bl.1] to || dkon . mchog . 
gsum.la.mcod.cin.yon.phul.ba.dan | dio. sdig. böags . 
pa . lastsogs . pahi . bsod . nams . kyis . rjesu . bsho . Zin . 
dmyigs . pa . daù | bzod . pa . dan. hthol . tsansu [B. 1. 2] 
, gsol . ba . lastsogs . pa. smon . lam . gzan . yan | bla . nas. 
mdzad . pa. dan. mthun . bar. smond . to İl 1 De. ga. 
G-yu . tshal . gisigs . kyi . gtsug . lag . khan . du . Mkhar . tsan 
(BL 3] &hrom . chen . pos . smon . lam . tu . gsol . ba * . || 
Bod . rje . blon . dbu . rmog . brtsan . Sgam . dkyel.chen.pohi . 


1 s here erased. 
Read Hjan ? 
: 8 For skyems. 
4 Red ink in original. 
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sku . ril . la | bar . tu. Rgya . Drug . dan . Hjan . rgyal . 
khams . chen . po . gsum . gyis - chab . srid . kyi . mdab . 
tu [B 1. 4] bsüos . pa. las | rje . dbu . rmog . brtsan : 
blon . po. rin . po . che . dpah . rtsal . dah . ldan . bahi . 
byin . rlabs . kyis . dgra . bkah . hog . du . chud . du | 
gtsigs . bkah . rtsald . to . htsald . tu . mnos . la | nam . 2a. 
92 (39) [A L 1] € |: | myi. rabs . kyi . gtam . brjod . 
kyi . bar. tu . legs . pahi . bkah . drin . dgugs . kyis . zin . to. 
htsal . la . khebste . brjod . pahi . gtsigs . kyi . gtsug . lag . 
khan . bzens . par . rgyal . khams . chab . srid . kye1.la 
[A 1. 2] ltod . pahi . slad . tu. lha . sras . Khri . Gtsug . Ide. 
brtsan . gyi. Za. sha. nas. thugs. kyi.phrin.las.su. mdzad . 
pa.dan | blon . chen . po. Zah . Khri . sum . rje . dan | chen. 
po. zan. Lha . bzah.gis. dgra . Rgya . Drug . gi. g-yul . 
[A 1. 31chen . po. bzlog . pa . lastsogs . pa . thabs . ches . phras . 
dgra . la. gnad . par . bgyis . pa . dan | kh[r]om . Mkhar . 
tsan . pa. lta . zig. Bod . hbans. dpah . sran . la . stend . pahi . 
tshul . bzin . du (A 1. 4] lo. no. gcig . la . g-yul. chen. po. 
güis . bzlog . pahi . dpah . bahi . sna. drans. pa . lastsogs . ste | 
Bod . rjes . hbans. kyis . chab . srid . la. sdo . bahi . slad . tu. 
dbugs . chags . la . gnad . pahi . sems [B 1.1) kyis . mphro. 
btod . ciù . rma . phyun . no. htsal | rtul . tsam . ma.lus.phar . 
byan . bar . smon . lam . gsolte | Khar . tsan . khrom . kyis . 
yon . dbul . ba : la | V || | ? De. ga . G-yu . tshal . gtsigs . 
kyi . gtsug . lag . khan . tu. Kva . cu. khrom . chen [B 1.2] po : 
nas . smon . lam . tu . gsol . ba? || Bod . rje . blon . dbu . 
rmog . brtsan . | Skam . dkyel . chen . pohi . sku. riù . la | 
bar. du. dgra . Rgya. Drug. Hjan . rgyal . khams . chen .po. 
gsum . kyis . chab . srid . kyi . mdab . tu . bsdos . pha . las 
- [B1.3] rje . dbu . rmog . brtsan | blon . po . rin . po . che . 
- dpah . rtsal . ldan . bahi . rlabs . kyis . dgra . bkü . hog . tu. 
chud . de. | gtsigs. bkah . stsald . to . htsal . tu . mnos . pha. 
nam . ża . myi . rabs . su . gtam . brjod . kyi . bar . tu [Bl. 4] 
legs. pahi . bkah . drin . dbugs . kyi . zin . to. htsal . khebs . te | 


1 Read kyi, as below (B I. 4). 
? Red ink in original. 
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brjod . pahi . gtsigs . kyi . gtsug . lag. khan. behs. par . rgyal. 
khams . chab . srid . kyi . la . ltod . pahi . slad . tu | Iha . sras. 
kyi. ža . sħa . nas. | thugs. kyi. 

93 (40) [A 1. 1] € İl hphrin.las . su . mdzad . pa . 
dan | blon. chen. po. Zan. Khri.sum.rje.dan | chen. po: 
zan. Lha.bzan. gis. Reya. Drug. gi. g-yul. chen. po. bzlog . 
pa . lastsogs . pha . Bod . rjes . hbañs . kyis . chab . srid . la . 
sdo . bahi . slad . TA 1. 2] tu. dgra . la . gnad . pahi . ugs . 
kyis . bgyis.so . htsal . bag. tsam.. ma . lus. par. byañ . bar. 
smon . lam . tu. gsol . te || Kva . cu. khrom . chen . po . 
nas. yon . tu . dbul . bah || © || | 1 Phyug . tsams . [A 1. 3] 
ston . pon . dpon . g-yog . gi . smon . lam . tu . gsol . bah || + 
dkon . mchog . gsum . la. phyag . htsal . lo || sans. rgyas.la. 
phyag . htsal . te. thams . cad. mkhyen . pa. laho || [A]. 4] 
chos . la . phag . htsal . te 


theg . pa. bla . na . myed . pa. 
laho || dge . hdun . la. phyag . htsal . te | phyir . myi . log. 
pahi . byan . cub . sems . dpah . rnams . laho İl bdag . dah . 
gzan . kyi . non. sgrub . pahi . phyir . dkon . mchog . gsum . 
la. mchod . de | sdig . pa. thams [B1. 1] cad. bisald . nas | 
bsod . nams . kyi . rjes . su. yi. ran. ste | dkon . mchog . 
gsum . la . phyogs. Sin .rton . to || Thugs.skam.dbu.rmog. 
brtsan . bahi . rje . blon . thugs. la . hphrul . dgons . phas . 
Rgya . Drug . Hjan . las . stsogs . pha [B1.2] bar. tu. bkah. 
myi. müand . pa . yañ . hbans. gňug . ma. dan. hdra . bar. 
rnal. tu . phab . nas . dbu .rmog. brtsan . la . chab . srid . che . 
bahi . hdab . la . phyogs. par . gsol . nas | mjal. dum. gyi. 
gtsigs . bons . nas . [B 1. 3] rdo . ris . la. bris | gtsigs . kyi. 
gtsug . lag . khan. bzens . nas . so . khams . kyi . khrom . 
ni. dal. | yul.chen. pohi . dbus . skyid . cin . dar . bar . 
bgyis . hdi . las . bkah . drin . che. ba . ma . mcis. pas. sti. - 
zu . dan . bkah [B 1. 4] drin. dran? . bahi . mtsan . ma. 
tsam . du. dkon . mchog . gsum . la. yon . bahi. bsod . nams . 
kyis | Bod . rje . blon . hkhor . dan . beas . pha . sku . tshe . 


! Red ink in original. 
? Below line. 
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dan . müah . than. g-yuh . drun . du. grub. la. Bod . khams . 
na. phas . kyi . dgra . dan. hkhrug . pahi . myi . gragste | 
94 (41) [A L 1] Ÿ || lo . phyugs - rtag . legs . la . 

gtsigs . beas . pa. bzin. yun. du. brtan . zin . hjig . rten . dah . 
hjig . rten . las. hdas. pahi . bde . skyid . phun. sum . tshogs . 
pha . dan . Idan . bar . smon . to || (A. 1.2] Ÿ || 7 Hbrom . 
hoù? . sa . hi . smon . lam . du . gsol . bah 1 || rje . bla . na . 
bèugs. pa. ni . lha | chab. srid . kyi . blon . po. ni. hphruld | 
rje . blon . Iha . hphrul . kyis . gnam . ral . ba. ni.Ihahi. byin . 
kyis . drubs . | sa . gas . pa. ni . blon . pohi . rlabs . kyis . 
btsams 3 . te | gnam sa . ni . yod . sbyar | dgra . [A 1. 3] 
zin . ni . mjal. dum .nas | mtha . nas . ni . dgra . myi . sdo | 
byah . nas. ni. g-yag . myi . rbuñ . ste || Bod . hbans . yons . 
bde . skyid . pa . hbah . sig. tu. ma . bas . te | fii. hog. gi. 
rgya “ . khamsna [A 1. 4] rgyal . phran . mcis . pahi . rams . 
sems . myi . bde . Zin . srid . Sor . hidu . dogs . pahi . rnams . 
kyah . srid . la . myi . dbab . cin . sems . bde.ba.yan. | TİC. 
blon . lha . hphruld . kyi . sku . yon. | hdi.hdra. bar.bkah. 
drin . chen . po . stsalnas . [B 1. 1] Bod . hbañs . yoñs . su. 
bde.bahi. dus. ni. ñi . ma . bzin . tu . Sard . |? men . tog . 
bin . tu. rgyas . nas . yul . Blra . $is. dbyar . mo. than . 
de.ga.G-yul.tsal.tu. | blon . chen. po. San . Khri. sum - 
rje. dan. | Zan. chen. po. Lha . bzan . dan. | bkah [B 1. 2] 
hkhor . dan. bdag . cag . las . stsogs . phas . gtsug . lag. khan . 
brtsigs . dge . hdun . gyi . sde . gtsugs . rkyen . dah . beas . 
6 par . sbyar . ba 5. pahi . yon . kyis . | rje. Iha . sras . Khri. 
Gtsüg . lde . brtsan . gyi. sku. tshe . riù | dbu . rmog . brtsan . 
dan | [B 1. 3] blon . chen. po . Zat . Khri . sum . rje . dah | 
Zah.chen.po.Lha.bzah.dgohs.so.htsal. mthar.phyin. 
pa.dah | Bod . rje . blon . kyi . gtsug . lag. ñi . ma. dan - 
hdra . bar . nam . žar . myi . hgyur . dan | geigs. brtan . [B 1. 4] 

1 Red ink. 

2 Inserted below line. 

3 m inserted below line. 

4 Inserted below line. 


5 mye here erased. 
5 Inserted below line. 
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bah . dan | bdag . cag . las . stsogs ™. serns . can . thams . 
cad . tshe . rabs . kyi , sgrib . pa. byan. ste | bla. na . myed . 
pahi . lhahi . yan. lha . sans. rgyas . bcom . Idan . hdas . 
Byams. pahi . hkhor . tu . skye . bar. smon . to 

(88a, 1. 1] “ In founding the monastery erected in Bkra- 
gis-dbyar-mo-than the authorities of the realm of Mdo-gams 
pray that through the merit and blessing of this donation 
made in honour of the Three Jewels all the sins of His 
Majesty, the Btsan-po, together with his retinue of lords 
councillors, may have been eleansed, and that, their merits 
and wisdom being perfected, the state being established in 
a circle of concord, in the enjoyment of long life and of entire 
felicity on the part of gods and men, they may realize the 
attainment of supreme, perfect illumination. 


(88a, 1. 3] PRAYER OFFERED BY THE NOBLE COUNCILLORS 
AT THE FACE-WARMING OF THE THERE ERECTED MONASTERY. 


To all the Tathagatas living in the Ten Directions, infinite 
and limitless, and those, entirely free from restriction, 
possessing a non-existence and eternity without bounds, 
with honour and laud seeking refuge in them, in reverence 
hail ! 

To the Exalted in the universe and in the beyond, possessed 
of omniscient wisdom, as many as abide in their state, to 
the Dharma, the Buddha and the Samgha, seeking refuge 
with them, in reverence hail! 

From the time when Ho-lde Spu-rgyal came from the gods 
of heaven to be lord of men, and ever in other exalted bodies 
— with great dominion, good religion, and great science, a 
royal lineage unbroken as far as the origin of the land where - 
the kingdom arose—vith the kind sway of a sovereignty 
firm on all sides and great filled and encompassed the Eight 
Regions; to us Hgren people, without and within, equally 
considerate ; by their influence and measures taming the high 
and proud and bringing them under the rule of right; with 


1 Erased. 
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joy and encouragement in both present and future extolling 
the humble and afilicted ; filling us Hgreñ people beneath 
the ends of heaven with perpetual kindness; rulers of the 
Four Quarters of the great heaven, equal to the manner of 
the divine, their Majesties the Btsan-pos of Tibet, of divine 
descent— 

(89a, 1. 1] Furthermore, established in his place, the pure 
land, his high kingdom, above great rivers and at the foot of 
high snow-mountains, His Divine Majesty, the Btsan-po, 
in the counting of the generations of his line equal to the 
manner of the gods, is beyond other kings manifestly great 
and permanent. 

[89a, 1. 3] Of ancestry thus rivalling the gods, furthermore 
also great sovereign and of high helmet, His Divine Majesty, 
the Btsan-po Khri Gtsug-lde-brtsan, in body firm knit, in 
mind divinely endowed, with due foundation of all monasteries, 
continues the succession of exalted bodies to the joy [of all], 
beginning with all the gods of heaven and the Nagas. 

[89a, 1. 41 At the time when, through his great com- 
passionateness towards us Hgren people, the great authority 
of his government spread and flourished, protecting us with 
respect in a manner resembling heaven, there came into 
power certain exalted councillors of state, the Great Coun- 
cillor, Uncle Khri-sum-rje, and the Great Uncle Lha-bzan- 
po, these two. Humbling the might of enemies and setting 
them in the bosom of the state, by the power and influence 
of their commands they tamed all the border kings, of China, 
the Drug, the Hjan and others, till then venturing and making 
effort for dominion, and cut short their hopes. After long 
time, when righteous and prosperous kindness had engendered 
trust and encouragement, as though heaven were realized 
in men's minds, some several states, respectfully heeding the 
orders of the high councillors of Tibet, made this great con- 
cordat of states , whereby, to say nought of ephemeral good 
and happiness both in present and future, there is among friend 
and foe alike reason profound indeed for extolling and 
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celebrating the bosom of the state. Through myriad 
millenniums, unspeakably beneficial and welcome, may this 
great, publicly enacted concordat, known and witnessed by 
the Three Jewels and by all gods and Nagas of the universe, 
stand for all time unimpaired and firm. The subjects of the 
several kingdoms, by virtue of the thus enacted great con- 
cordat, consigning to oblivion their sufferings during the 
time of arms, and being united at one time in a situation of 
felicity, through the great merit thereof may His Divine 
Majesty, the honoured Btsan-po Khri Gtsug-lde-brtsan and 
the great councillors of State, successful in righteous achieve- 
ment, the Great Councillor, Uncle Khri-sum-rje and Great 
Uncle Lha-bzan and the rest, together with their retinue 
of High Councillors of Tibet, and all beings, cleansed from 
the double darkness, and fulfilling their store of merit and 
wisdom, finally in supreme, perfected enlightenment attain to 
consummate Buddhahood. 

In respect of the choice of this place as site for the founda- 
tion of the monastery erected on the there Turquoise-Wood 
Concordat Plain and for biennial convention of the three 
great kingdoms and for great foundations, the site being 
moreover one fully blessed by Aryas of old, may it furthermore, 
through a foundation in respect of such great good realized 
at one time, be even more manifestly of great merit and 
auspiciousness. And through the grandeur of those great 
merits may this monastery be perpetual in time, as long as 
sun and moon exist; and on the part of His Divine Majesty, 
the Btsan-po Khri Gtsug-lde-brtsan, may there be long 
life, great dominion, and purposes accomplished according 
to his mind. 6 

Whereas formerly, in the time when China and the Drug were 
not in accord and harmony with the State, the firm-helmeted 
prince and the wise, heroic councillors, in the ardour of their 
warlike skill, smote at the foe and by the mighty power of 
large armies laid low enemy cities, won battles, conquered 
countries, slew the people and so forth, may the sin of severing 


- 


7 


9 
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the lives of numerous men and cattle and of taking what was 
not given be altogether dominated by the splendour and 
power of this great merit and be dissolved and washed away. 

1915, 1. 1] In condevotion with the merit of this donation in 
honour of the Three Jewels and of the confession of sins and 
so forth supplication for insight, for tolerance, and for 
remission of the confessed is made equally with what is above 
set forth. 


1915, 1. 2] PRAYER OFFERED BY THE GREAT CITY OF MKHAR- 
TSAN AT THE MONASTERY ERECTED IN THE THERE TURQUOISE- 
Woop. 


Whereas in the lifetime of the High Councillor of Tibet, 
the firm-helmeted Sgam-dkyel the Great,—for till then the 
three great kingdoms of China, the Drug, and the Hjan 
were resolute in contending for dominion,—the firm-helmeted 
lord designed to issue command that by the heroic might 
of his jewel councillors the enemy should be made to come 
beneath his sway, in founding a monastery erected to 
celebrate, as long as tradition of human generations endures, 
that that design is willed to be dominated and is covered up 
by kind summons to righteousness, and in thereby setting 
a crown upon the state’s supremacy, may the purpose in the 
mind of the prince Khri Gtsug-lde-brtsan have been accom- 
plished; and may the harm done to the enemy by Great 
Councillor Uncle Khri-sum-rje and Great Uncle Lha-bzan 
through great defeats of the hostile Chinese and Drug and 
other means great and small, and on the part of certain of 
the city of Mkhar-tsan, who, taking side with the stubborn 
heroic people of Tibet and being foremost of heroes in winning 
two great victories in a single year, on behalf of the venture 
for dominion on the part of the lord and people of Tibet 
went forward with a will to harm animate creatures, so that 
wounds were needs inflicted, may those wounds likewise be 
healed so that not a scar remains !—with this prayer the 
great city Khar-tsan has made donation. 
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1925, l. 1] PRAYER oFFERED FROM THE GREAT CITY OF 
KVA-CU AT THE MONASTERY ERECTED AT THE THERE 
ToRQvorsE-Woop. 


(This repeats 915, 1. 2 as far “on behalf of the venture for 
dominion on the part of the lord and people of Tibet ” and 
then continues) were willing to proceed with force in harming 
the enemy, may that without a remainder be healed !—with 
this prayer the great city of Kva-cu has made donation. 


[93a, L 3] PRAYER OFFERED BY THE COMMANDANT OF THE 
Puvua-rsAMS THOUSAND, HIMSELF AND HIS SUBORDINATES. 


Hail to the Three Jewels! Hail to the Buddha, to the 
Omniscient! Hail to the Dharma, to the Path without 
superior! Hail to the Samgha, to the Bodhisattvas who do 
not regress 1 Honouring the Three Jewels in order to the 
success of the efforts of ourselves and others, having dismissed 
all sins and consenting to what is meritorious, we turn and 
cleave to the Three Jewels. That by inspired design in the 
mind of the firm-helmeted High Councillor Thugs-skam the 
Chinese, the Drug, the Hjan and others, until then heedless 
of commands, were set at rest equally with the native people 
and bidden to seek a shelter both firm-helmeted and great ; 
that a concordat was framed and inscribed upon a stone 
pilar; that after foundation of the monastery here erected 
the border cities are at peace and in the interior of the great 
countries happiness has been made to flourish—forasmuch as 
there has been no greater kindness than this, in token of 
reverential and kind commemoration donation has been made 
to the Three Jewels: through the merit whereof may the 
lord of Tibet with his retinue of councillors enjoy long life 
and authority on all sides, and in the Tibetan realm, while 
foreign enemy and strife are unmentioned and the year's 
wealth is perpetually assured in accordance with rightful 
ordinance, may there be mundane and super-mundane 


happiness and felicity in perfection. 
JRAS. JANUARY 1928. 6 
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PRAYER OFFERED pí THE DISTRICT HBROM-KHON. 

The lord stationed on high a god; the councillors of the 
state inspired ; the rift of heaven through divinely inspired 
High Councillors embroidered with divine blessing; the 
cloven earth, knitted by the influence of the councillors, a 
heaven realized; enemies held fast by concord; on the 
frontier no hostile venture; in the interior? the yak not 
beaten (?)—not enough that thus merely the people of Tibet 
should be enjoying happiness and felicity: in the realms 
beneath the sun whatever lesser kings there are, uneasy 
though they were and apprehensive of loss of state, not being 
lowered in state are happy. Great kindness such as this 
having come from the lords councillors, divinely inspired 
benefactors, a time of universal happiness for the people 
of Tibet has risen like a sun. Like a flower abloom in 
the country of the Luck-Summer plain (Bkra-$is-dbyar- 
mo-thañ), in the there Turquoise-Wood  (G-yu-tshal), 
a monastery has been erected by Great Councillor Uncle 
Khri-sum-rje and Great Uncle Lha-bzan and their sub- 
ordinates and ourselves and others, and furnished with means 
for the instalment of a brotherhood ; through which benefac- 
tion may the lord prince Khri Gtsug-lde-brtsan be of long 
life and firm helmet, may great Councillor, Uncle Khri- 
sum-rje and Great Uncle Lha-bzan attain their purposed ends, 
may the monastery of the lords councillors of Tibet be 
imperishable, like the sun, and of firm foundation, and may 1 
we ourselves and 2 all creatures, cleansed from the darkness 
of generations, be born in the courts of the supreme god of 
gods, the Buddha, the holy Maitreya.” 

From this remarkable record, which by its elevated 
magniloquence? and the no less exalted integrity of its 
sentiment would have done honour to any religious 
foundation, we may derive an enlarged conception of what 


1 Tread nan for byan (“ north ”). 

2 Erased in the original. 

3 The rather frequent occurrence of the word “ great” is a noticeable 
feature of similar oratory elsewhere ! 
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was possible to the Tibetan :eople, and its language, during 
their period of greatness, “While the background is the 
rigorous intellect of India, we note an accent reminding us 
that dogmatic systems, when planted among fresh peoples, 
may be capable of a certain reflorescence. What, how- 
ever, more appropriately here attracts our attention is the 
circumstance that the great religious and historic occasion 


should have been greeted by “ messages " not merely from 
princes and ministers, but from cities and local bodies. This 
invites a readjustment of our notions of life in north-eastern 
Tibet and Chinese Turkestan during the eighth and ninth 
centuries A.D. 

The occasion was the famous concordat whereby the 
Tibetans and Chinese sought to terminate a struggle of nearly 
(A.D. 783), or more than (a.p. 822), a century and a half. 
An account of these treaties has been given from Chinese 
sources by Bushell (JRAS. 1880, pp. 487 sqq.), and the 
Lha-sa inscriptions relating to them have been published with 
translations and discussions by Col. Waddell. This is not the 
place for an examination of the question whether the treaty 
inscriptions are two parts of a single document, or the question 
of the Tibetan dynastie lists; and consequently we do not 
here decide whether the date of our document is about 
A.D. 783 or about a.D. 8221 What is important for us to 
note is that the Btsan-po Khri Gtsug-lde-brtsan of the 
document is certainly identical with the Khri Gtsug-lde-btsan 
of the treaty inscription. The fact that in the document 
he is once styled “ prince ” (Iha-sras) is connected with certain 
dynastic circumstances which may become clearer hereafter. 
The two ministers named in the document, Khri-sum-rje - 
and Lha-bzan, are not obviously identifiable with any of 

! Provisionally it seems to me that the edict edited in 1909 is only the 
first, or preliminary, part of the treaty of 783 A.D., reciting the previous 
history. The translations, highly meritoriousat the time of their publication, 
require a thorough revision. We may, however, await the publication 


of MM. Pelliot and Bacot, who are, it is understood, in possession i 
of new facsimiles of the text. 
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those whose signatures are appended to the treaty. A 
probably earlier Councillor Khri-sum-rje is frequently 
mentioned in the Chronicle (ll. 147-85, years 44-54 = 
A.D. 715-25). 

Another person mentioned as having initiated a war 
movement against China is a certain “ Skam-skyel (or dkyel) 
the Great", also designated T'hugs-skam. In the Lha-sa 
inscriptions (1919, 1. 44, 1910, B 1. 42) he has hitherto escaped 
notice as an adviser of the Btsan-po Khri-lde-btsan (— Chinese 
Ch'ilitsan, c. 780 ?). 

'The monastery having been erected on the site of the 
treaty conference, and both the treaties of A.D. 783 and 
A.D. 821-2 having been concluded at a spot in Tibetan territory 
near the Chinese frontier and in the region of the Koko-nor 
lake, it is there that we must locate the “ Turquoise- Wood " 
(G-yu-tshal), in the “ Luck-summer open pass" (Bkra-sis- 
dbyar-mo-than), in the “ Phyug-tsams Thousand-District ”, 
in “ Hbrom-khon territory ", forming part of the realm of 
Mdo-gams. The Dbyar-mo-than is mentioned in a Lha-sa 
inscription (JRAS. 1910, pp. 1255-67, 1. 33 of text); but of 
the other names none can be identifed with the Chinese 
name (Ch’ing-shui) of the place of the a.s. 783 treaty. The 
Tson-kha named in adjacency to Dbyar-mo-than in the 
inscription may very likely be the birth-place of Tson- 
kha-pa, who was born near the Kum-bum monastery. In 
the Chronicle also a place Tson-ka is mentioned (l. 74). The 
fact that “ messages ” are received from the towns of Kva-cu 
and Mkhar-tsan illustrates the natural connexion which we 
have already (pp. 72, 78, 82) found between the Koko-Nor 
region and that part of Chinese Turkestan. The name of 
the monastery does not transpire , but it is, no doubt, the 
place referred to in the Bkah-hgyur (Beckh, Catalogue, p. 74) 
and Bstan-hgyur (Cordier, i, p. 96) as Phyug-mtshams. Hbrom- 
khoh is not known; but cf. Hbrom-stod, M.I., xiv, 96. 

Of the parties to the treaty, the Chinese, the Drug, the 
Hjan, and the Tibetans, who are, no doubt, meant by the 
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"four exalted kings” (mtho-bži-rgyàl-po) of the treaty 
inscription (/ 248. 1910, p. 951, 1. 47 of text), the Chinese 
and Tibetans demand no comment, and concerning the Drug 
something has already been said (pp. 68, 80, 85) and it is 
proposed to return to them later. Of the Hjan we have hitherto 
had no printed mention beyond the occurrence of the name in 
the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bza (ed. S. C. Das, p. 4) and an entry 
in S. C. Das’ Dictionary, where Hjan-sa is explained as a 
“ place-name in N.W. (read N.E.) Tibet". But we may 
learn from the Rgyal-rabs . . . me-lon (India Office Xylo- 
graph, fol. 31a) that the person Hjan-tsha-Lha-dban “ son 
of king Khri Lde-gtsug-brtan " (S. C. Das” Dictionary, s.v.), 
was so named, “ Hjañ grandson," because the queen, his 
mother, Khri-btsun, was a Hjan-mo, a Hjan woman: and 
from the same history we may ascertain more of this people.1 
Since their frontier was probably adjacent to the site of the 
conference, we are tempted to identify them with the Tang- 
hsiang kingdom, which according to Bushell (JRAS. 1880, 
pp. 450 and 528, n. 12) was east of the Tibetans and south of 
the Koko-nor. We know that this kingdom was conquered 
by the Tibetans, whose aggressions extended not only to the 
north-east, but also to the east and south-east, as well as in 
other directions. How far the designation Hjan may have 
reached, it would be premature to speculate ; but it has been 
observed by M. Bacot (Les Mo-so, p. 13) that “ le nom des 
mo-so, Djung (Hdjang), est relaté dans l'épopée du roi Göser 
(Gésar) et designe un pays situé entre le Ling (Gling) et la 
Chine”. It is possible that the Mo-so in their southern 
migrations took with them the name Hjan.? 

The extent of the document may not have been as great 
as might be indieated by the fact that the first surviving 


1 The Hjan country Hjan-yul is mentioned also in the Chronicle 
(11. 22, 92). 

2 The Hjans-sa-tham of a Tibetan gsun-hbum ('' n. of a place in Kham ”, 
acc. to S. C. Das” Dictionary) is perhaps the Sa-dam of the Mo-so (Les 
AMo-so, pp. 3, 118, 164). 
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folio is numbered 35. . But we naturally incline to believe that 
the “ message ” from Mdo-gams was preceded at least by 
one from the Tibetan Btsan-po himself and perhaps by 
others. (See No. 21 infra.) Of the first “ message” we have 
only the conclusion, and its source is for us therefore unknown. 

The language of the document, in accord with its literary 
character, is regular and intelligible in a measure quite different 
from the fragmentary and business records with which we have 
hitherto for the most part been dealing. It presents many 
resemblances to the Lha-sa inscriptions, which in several 
passages may by its aid be emended or completed. The 
introductory account of the legendary king Hol-lde Spu-rgyal 
in the inscription at 1909, pp. 948-52, ll. 5-16 of the text, 
might almost be an extract from our document, which, 
however, is here, as everywhere, far more expansive and 
elaborate. The following notes include the analogies in the 
inscriptions published in Col. Waddell's articles :— 

88 A, 1. 1, ete., etc. : mjal-dum, cf. Lha-sa, 1909, IL. 3, 54, 
63, etc., etc. 

88 A, 1.3: “ here (there) erected monastery." It would be 


possible to take de-ga “ there ” as a proper name ; but upon 
the whole the other view seems preferable. 


88B,1.1: Agag-la “ abide in their station ”, * remain ata 
standstill ”. 


88 B, 1.2: sku-bla. On this phrase, see above, p. 66. 


“88 B,1.3: yul-byun-sa-dod. So complete Lha-sa, 1909, 
1: 18. 


88 B, 1.2: lha-las-myihi-rjer-g$egs-te. Cf. Lha-sa, 1909, 
İL 21-2. 


“89A,1 1: Aphrul “theophany”. The word means 
“magic” or * magical manifestation ”, and was probably a 
pre-Buddhistic term for the divine. 


89A,1.2: sa-gtsan, etc. Cf. Lha-sa, 1909, ll. 20-1. 
89 A, I. 1: Hgren-myi. Note that this definitely locates 
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the Hgren people in the Koko-Nor region, or perhaps makes 
them include the people of Mdo-gams as a whole. 

88 B, 1. 4: Aphral-du “in the present ”. So correct p. 76 
above. 

89 B, 1.4: gzah-gsan “ friends and enemies ” 

91A,1.6: skyems, literally “ thirst ”. 

91 A,L 4: srog-chags . . . The reference is to the two 
Buddhist prohibitions of killing and of appropriating what 
is not given (all adattadana being “ theft ”). 

91 B, . 3: Sgam-dkyel-chen-po is below (92 B 2, 93 B 1), 
styled Skam-skyel and Thugs-skam (see above, p. 84). Both 
names recur Lha-sa, 1909, 1. 44, and 1910, B I. 42. 

92 A,]. 1: khebs-te-brjod. This is a good instance of the 
use of the form with /e as a sort of infinitive after a word of 
saying. 

92 A, l.l: zin-to-htshal “ will to grasp ”, literally “ wish 
grasped ". The use of the past form with to after Atshal is 
frequent in the documents. 

92 A,l. 1: la-ltod = la-thod “turban” (S. C. Das)? I 
correct kye to kyi in accordance with the passage below. 

92 A, l. 4: g-yul-zlog-giis. The two great victories are 
perhaps not identifiable. Concerning the part played by the 
city of Mkhar-tsan, see above, p. 82. 

94 A, 1. 4 : srid-la-myi-dbab-cih. The phrase occurs Lha-sa, 
1911,C 1. 64. 

94 B,1. 2: rkyen “ means” ; see above, p. 837. 

94 B,1. 3: mam-3ar recurs in Lha-sa, 1910, C I. 48. 


ADDENDUM 

20. Ch. 75, xii, 5 (vol. liii, fol. 20; 31:5 x 17 em. , recto . 
ll. 6, verso Il. 11 + 1 inserted, of ordinary dbu-can writing). 
[1] © || glaù . gi. lohi . dpyid . sla . hbrin . po . tshes . 
b2[i]. la || lha. sras. ky[i]. sku. yon . bla . skyes. nar. ma || 
Sa. cu. gtsug . [2] lag. khan. du. Zugs . mar. bltam . ste | 
gtsug.lag.khan.Pho.kvan.sir | tshes . böihi . nfulb . mo | 
lha . hbans | ’Ifm]. [3] Dam . then. hdo . gis. | yu. mar. 
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phul. Ina. phul. the || zugs . mar. kha. brgyah . bltams || tshes . 
İlahi . nub. mo. "Im [4] Dam.then.hdo.gis | yu.mar. 
phul . Ina. phul . the || Zugs . mar . kha . brgyah . bltams || 
tshes . [dru]g . gi. nub. mo. “Im. Dam (51 [then . hdo]. 
gis. yu. mar. phul . dgu . phul . the || Zugs . mar . kha . 
brgyah . brgyad . cu . bltams || tshes . [b]euhi . nub . mo. 
‘Im . Dam [6] then . [h]do . gis . yu. mar . phul . phyed . 
dan. Ina. phul . the | 2ugs . mar. kha 1, dgu . beu . bltams . 
, . . [verso]. 

[B 1] Zugs . mar . kha . drug . cu . bltams || Li. Kim. 
kan . gis . yu. mar . phul . bdun . phul . te İ 2ugs . mar. 
kha . brgyah . bzi . behu [B 2] bltams || tshes . ñi . su. 
brgyad . gyi. nub. mo. blon . Gthug . bère? . gyis . yu . 
mar. phul . bdun . dan | khyor . phyed . dan . do . phul . te || 
zugs . [3] mar. kha. brgya? . bzi . beu . rtsa . bdun . bltams | 
. .3 dgun. sla. tha . chuùs . tshes . Iñahi . nub . mo. Wan. 
Cvan . evan . gyis . yu [4] mar. phul . bdun . phul . te | 
Zugs. mar . kha . brgyah . bai. behu . bltams || tshes. beu. 
bzihi . nub. mo | blon . Lho . bzan. [5] gi. yu. mar.'An. 
Zen . tses . yu . phul . beu . dan | khyor . do . phul . te 
2ugs . mar . kha. is. . brgyah . rtsa . bcu . bltams || [6] tshes. 
bco . Mahi. nub. mo | lha . hbañs . Hag. Khi. $ehu . yu . 
mar.phul.bdun.phul.te | zugs. mar. kha . brgyah . bzi . 
cu. bltams | [7] tshes. iii. Su. nub . mo | Can. Kvan . thon. 
gis 15. yu. mar. phul . bcu . phul. te | Zugs. mar. kha. 
iis. brgyah . bltams || tshes . ñi . gu . güls . kyi . nub . mo 
[9] Can . Kvan . thon . gis $ . phul . beu . phul . te || 2ugs . 
mar . kha . nis . brgyah . bltams || tshes . ñi? . Su? . gsum 
[10] gyi.nub.mo. | Can. Kvan.gis. yu. phul. beu. phul. 


1 brgyad . cu here erased. 

2 Compendious for bier. 

3 h here erased. 

* dbya here erased. 

5 yu - mar . phul . na . phul . te | ugs . mar . kha . brgyah . bltams || tshes . 
2? , $u . cig . (S) gi. nu here erased. 

6 phul . te here erased. 

7 Added below line. 
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te | Zugs. mar! . kha. nis. brgya . bltam . [11] tshes . iii . 
$u.bZ.hi.nub.mo.Cah.Kvan.thon. yu . mar . phul . 
bcu . phul . te | Zugs . mar. kha. nis. brgyah . bltam | 

[Inverted]... n... | Kehu . Lyan (Syan?) . kan 
200777 

[1-2] “ On the fourth day of the middle spring month of 
the Ox year, the prince (/2a-sras) having become an exalted 
donor in perpetuity, lamp-oil was provided in the 
monastery(ies) of Sa-cu. [2-6] In the monastery Pho-kvan-si 
on the evening of the fourth day the god's servant ‘Im? 
Dam-then-hdo presented five phul? of yu oil, resulting in 
one hundred portions of lamp-oil, On the evening of the 
fifth day “Im? Dam-then-hdo dresented five phul of yu oil, 
resulting in one hundred portions of lamp-oil. (So on the sixth 
and tenth days 9 and 44 phul, resulting in 180 and 90 lamp- 
lights respectively.) 

[B1] ... resulting in sixty portions of lamp-oil. Li 
Kim-kan presented seven phul of yw oil, resulting in one 
hundred and forty portions of lamp-oil. On the evening of 
the twenty-eighth day Councillor Gtshug-bzer presented 
seven phul and with a half two khyor, resulting in one hundred 
and forty-seven portions of lamp-oil. On the evening of the 
fifth day of the last winter month Wan Cvan-cvan presented 
seven phul of yu oil, resulting in one hundred and forty portions 
of lamp-oil. (The remainder of the document, B ll. 4-11, 
reports similar donations by’ An Zen-tse ( for Councillor Lho-bzai), 
the God's servant Hag Khi-sehu, and Can Kvan-thon.)” 

The facts ascertainable from this record of donations to 
provide illuminations in honour of the prince becoming 
patron of the Sa-cu monastery seem to be the following :— 

(a) Pho-kvan-si is a monastery, and the word si (Chinese, 
as suggested above) may represent, as Professor Pelliot has 
kindly suggested to me, the Chinese ssi “ temple ”. 

(b) Iha-hbans is, no doubt, “ god's servant", not “ king s 


servant ". 
1 zu here erased. 2 Erased. 
3 A measure defined as a “ handful”. 
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(c) As the number of lamps is consistently proportional 
to the number of phul presented, namely in the proportion 
of 20 to 1, and as 1} and 2 khyor provide for 7 and 10 lamps 
respectively, it follows that 1 khyor =} phul, which latter 
measure is defined as “ a handful ". 

(d) The phrase “ with a half two " (phyed-dan-do) means 
not “ two and a half ", but “ one and a half ", corresponding 
to Sanskrit ardha-dvitiya, German halb-zwei, etc. (and 
analogously in the case of other units ?). Correct accordingly 
the renderings on pp. 809, 811-2, 814 (hut not 843) above ? 

The expression “yu oil" has not elsewhere been found. 
Possibly yu is for rgyu “ material ”, so that “ yu oil” would 
be raw or unpurified oil. 

21. (Vol. liii, fol. 1; 28 + 26 cm. ; ll. 15 of good, cursive 
dbu-can writing; very fragmentary.) 


Heredes [2]... dpah |. . 131... . pabi || bj 
[4]. . . | Iha-sras . Khri . Gtsug . lde . btsan . gylil . . . .. 
[5]. . . bin. bg[yi]s . te || dge.hdun . sde . gñis . dañ. . . .. 
[6]. .sstsogs. pa || skye . bo . smos. man. po. tshe . dpag . 
d[u]. myed . . . [7] . . [lha . sras . Khri . Gtsug . lde 1 m 
btsan!|.gi.Za.sha.mas.]| sku. la . süun . nad . myi. 
Ton al] [8] bar . che || chab . srid . rseg? . mar. 
‘mtho . 2in . || byin . rlabs . yan. bas. hph........ [9] 
phyogs . [g]yi . gnod . byed . kyi . bgegs . dan. || bsam . ba. 
log. par. hdabs. .... s[tsJog[s] . . . . [10] rab. tu. Zi. 
nas | sku.la.sdo.b ... . dban.du.hdus.par.gyur. 
chig [1] | lha . sra[s] . kyi . Za . [sha] . . . (11) mam . 
güils]. [s]in . (b11—s . par. byan |... gse.ch .. . s. ni. 
yons.su.rdzogs.mas | sañ[s] . . . [12] —u . [n]i . yon . 

~ tan .sku . tshe . hdi. ñid . kyis . bzes. par. gyur. e[i]g || Iha . 
sİrlas . kyi . ža . sħa . nas . ji . lta.s . . .. [13] chag . dkyil . 
hkhor.tu.Zugs. pa. ams . kyan || tshe . rin. nad . myed . 
nas | bsam . ba. yi .... [14] cig İl [m]thah . yas . pahi . 


sems . can . dah . Bod . khams . phyogs . su . yan . da[l] . 


! Added below the line. 
2 g below line. 
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hbyor . dan . bd[e] . . . . [15] tshogs . nas || myi . nad . 


phyugs . nad. myed . cin. lo. phyugs . rtag. du. legs . par. 
[smon] . to || 

This passage is clearly a portion of another copy, or version, 
of the long document No. 19 above. Though it is for the 
most part too fragmentary for a connected rendering, the 
general sense is evident. It prays that in virtue of the action 
of the prince (lha-sras) Khri Gtsug-lde-btsan the Samghas 
of both sexes and all ereatures may enjoy happiness and 
unlimited life; that the prince himself, free from sickness, 
exalted in dominion, rid of all opposition and so forth, may 
attain to Buddhahood in his present life; that all those 
under his sway may have long life and freedom from disease ; 
and that “ innumerable living beings and all throughout the 
realm of Tibet, in complete felicity and happiness, free from 
disease in man and beast, may be perpetually prosperous 
in the produce of the year ". 


INDEX 
A 


List of clan-names contained in the documents 1-91, 
together with the accompanying personal names. N.B.— 
Names which seem to be Tibetan are italicized. 

’An: Dge-lam 17, Dzan-tse 15 (B11), Dze-hin 12, 
Guñ-legs 15 (D 20), Lha-legs 15 (D 10), Phab-dzan 15 (C 13), 
Stag-cuñ 15 (C 18), Wen-tse 15 (B 11), Zen-tse 90. Bah: 
Kun-kun 12. Bam: Chehu-hdo 18 (B 3), He-he 13, Hya-hdo 
15 (D 14), Hyen-tse 15 (B 14-5), Ju-ju 15 (D 7), 18 (C 4), 
Kon-cu 13, Kun-tse 12, Li-hvag 18 (C 5), Li-tshen 18 (C5), . 
Log-log 3, Sib-lug-fian 13, Si-ka 18 (B 16), Stag-legs 18 (B 17), 
Stag-slebs 2, 15 (C 12), Stag-zigs 18 (A 13), Tig-tse 13, Tshen 
18 (B 2), Yin 13. Ban: Dzin-jehu 15 (D 3), Gon-legs 15 (C 25), 
’I-tse 15 (D 11), Zegs-ma 15 (024). Beg: Hye-wi 13, 
Khe-$ehu 15 (B 21), Ti-phor 13. Bon: La-ku 9. Bor: 
Yon-tse 10. Bun: Sun-sun 18 (B 13), Hin-éen 18 (B 19). 
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Can: Ben-nan 13, Bstan-bzan 15 (C15), Cin-hañ 13, 
Cin-hni 15 (B5), Dig-hdo 18 (A12), Dpal-legs 15 (C 15), 
Dze-tse 12, Gen-tse 12, Gu-gu 5, Hbye-tig 12, Hgem-tse 13, 
Hig-tse 15 (B1), Zphan-legs 18 (C 9-10), Hva-hva 12, 
Hye-na 15 (01), "Ttse 15 (D 13), Ka-cin 18 (B 12), Ka-dzo 
9, 12, 15 (C7), 18 (C2, 6), Kehu-kehu 13, Klu-legs 2, 
Kun-tse 2, 12, Kvan-thon 20, Kyin-tshe 15 (D 11, 13), 
La-tshir 12, Legs-stsan 15 (C 9), Lehu-cin 12, Lha-khri 15 (C 5), 
Lha-legs 18 (A 6-7), Lyan-hgi 15 (C17), Pehu-pehu 12, 
Rma-legs 15 (D 9), Rya-hdo 18 (A 1), San-nan 13, Sehu-sehu 
12, 15 (C 4), Sen-fian 19, Si-ka 18 (B 6), Sim-hgo 19, Sih-man 13, 
Sin-fian 13, Stag-snan 15 (C 14), Stagu 15 (C 4), Thehu-cun 12, 
Tshen-tshen 12, Tshe-$in 3, Tsin-tse 18 (A11), Tsin-tsin 
18 (B 5), Yehu-yehu 13, Zan-tse 12, Zun-2un 18 (A 2). Cheg : 
Ben-han 13, Bo-de-sim 13 (a woman), Zir-cin 13. Cin : 
Tam-nan 13. Dan: Khen-khen 15 (B 19). Dar: Rgyal-ma 
2. Dbah: Ye-ses-dban-po 17, Dpal-dbyans 17.  Dbas: 
Byañ-cub-rin-cen 17. Den: Stag-legs 15 (D 12), Tshar-hin 
15 (D18). Do: Stag-cun 15 (B3), Syan-hdo 18 (B 11), 
Thehi-ben 18 (B 12). Dvan : Bur-zi 15 (C 25), Hig-tse 15 (C 8), 
Hin-dar 12, Kehu-2i 12. Dzehu : Cu-cu 18 (B 26), Cvan-evan 
5 (D22), Gog-tshen 2, Kve-kve 12, Lan-tshe 15 (D 22), 
Mun-ba 15 (D 24), Sib-tig 12, Sin-sin 15 (D 24), Tsin 18 (B 2). 
Glehu : QGo-mu-sión-po 17. Gño: Dge-ldem 17.  Güos: 
Ho-se, p.818. Ha: Stag-slebs 15 (D 7). Hag: Dzehu-sun 12; 
Khi-$ehu 20. Han: Then-tig 18 (A12). Hba: Ko-lon 
15 (B 13). Hbah: Bur-hdo 18 (B 23), Ji-tsan (woman) 13. 
Hbeg: Dehu 18 (B6). Hbu: Bstan-legs 15 (D 1), Kvan-zi 
18 (B4) Hdan-ma: Bkun-dgah-dpal 17. Hehu: Legs-koi 
15 (D9). Hgo: Kañ-gañ 15 (O21) Sehu-han 15 (D 12), 
Sin-tse 13, Stag-po 15 (B 9), Stag-tse 15 (C 20), Yem-iian 13. 
Heren-ro : Dgehi-blo-gros 17. Hva: Stag-legs 15 (B 1). 
Im: Bur-hdo 15 (D 15), Dam-then-hdo 20, Dzi-hvan 
15 (D 6), "En-tse 15 (D 6), Gtsug-legs 15 (C 10,11), Hbi-nan 
13, Him-tse 15 (D 17, 21) Hin-hun 18 (A9), Hin-mehu 
18 (A10), Hi-yir-yan 13, Ka-tsin 18 (B 24), Kvan-wen 13, 
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Kveh-sen 13, Pho-cin (a woman), 13. Jehu: Brtan-kon 15, 
Kog-tshen 15 (C25), Tshe-tshe 12, Tsin-thon 18 (B 18), 
Zi-han 12. Jen: Den-hdo 18 (B4), Hgo-hgo 15 (C 23), 
Gsal-rab-rin-po-che YT, ’I-tse 15 (B 18), Legs-risan 15 (C 22), 
"On-tse 15 (B 20), Jin: Hdo-tse 15 (C 27), Hig-tse 15 (C 3), 
Ho-ho 15 (C 19), Kehu : Dras-kon 18 (B 26), Ko-lon 15 (D 15), 
L (S) yan-kon 20, Rgyal-slebs 15 (B 6), Sib-tig 15 (B 7), Smon- 
legs 15 (B 16), Stag-cu 15 (D 23). Khan: Bstan-legs 15 (D 4), 
Bstan-slebs 15 (B 4), Dpal-legs 15 (C 2), Stag-slebs 15 (D 3), 
Stag-tshab 15 (D 1), Ten-hba 18 (B 25), Tsin-khvan 18 (A 29), 
VVen-han 13. Khehu: Bzan-gon 5, Yem-ian 13. Khon: 
Man-tse 3, Rtsan-tse 15 (C 10), Sban-tse 1, Smon-legs 15 (C 11), 
Thehi-nan 13. Khyun-po : Stag-legs 4, 10 (?). Kon: Tsehi- 
tsehi 18 (B 30). Kvag: Ji-lim (a woman), 13, Kehu-2i 
15 (C16), Tam-tam 13. Eyer : Chan-kog 15 (B 13). La: 
Legs-lod 5. Ube (Hbe ? Lee?) -zi: Rnal-hbyor-skyor 17. 
Lbehi : Kvan-hdo 18 (B 9). Len: Hva-sim (a woman), 13. 
Len: Sehu-sehu 13, Sihu-sihu 13, Thehi-cin 13. Len-ho : 
'An-Zi 18 (B 21), Don-tshe 15 (B 1), Khrom-stan 15 (D 17), 
Hva-hva 18 (B 1), Lin-lug 5, Sehu-chon 15 (B 19), Sib-bir 5, 
Sib-tig 5, Sihu-lan 18 (A4), Yehu-yehu 13, Zun-zun 18 
(B 20-1). Li: ’An-tshe 15 (D 26), G-yu-legs 15 (B9), 
He-he 13, Hva-kog 18 (B 31), Jin-'an 12, Kan-tse 4, Lha-skyes 
15 (D 5), Mchehu-za Sihu-hju 13, Sehu-lan 18 (B 12), Sehu- 
sehu 18 (C 1), Stag-skyes 15 (D 2), Tsin-dar 15 (B 13), Tsun-hdo 
18 (B 10), Wan-jehu 15 (C 2), Yen-hdo 18 (B 10). Lihu: 
Bun-hde 18 (B 8), Man-tse 18 (B 8), Stag-siia 18 (B 19). 
Lne: Hva-can (a woman) 13. Lyan: Hgo-hgo 18 (C2). 
Mehehu : Sihu-hju 13. Mog:  Kyem-po 9. Myai: 
Gsa-myi-go-cha VT, Mechog-ro-gzo-nu 17, Rin-cen-byan-cub 17, . 
Zan-snan 10. Nem: Dgah-ldan-byan-cub 17. Phag : Stag- 
l[egs] V. Phu: Tan-myin 15 (D 16). Phun: Dge-rgyas 17. 
Sag: 'An-sab 13, Dge-legs 15 (C19, D 10), Dpah-brisan 15 
(B 13), Hbe 18 (C3), Hehi-jehu 18 (C12), Hgven-hgven 
18 (C8) "Ta-tse 15 (C926), ’I-tse 13, Jehu-jehu 18 (C 7). 
Kehu-ce 13, Kog-tshen 18 (C 14), Kun-tse 15 (C 26), Kvan-wen 
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18 (C 11), Legs-skyes 15 (B 14, 15), Lha-bèer 15 (C 6), Pa-tshe | 
18 (C 13), Tsin-ben 18 (C13), Wen-kog 18 (A8). San: 
Dza-rga 13. Seg: Lha-ton 15 (B 18). Seg: Dge-brtsan 
15 (B5), Lha-ston 15 (B 4). Hyen-hyen 15 (B 7), Tshen-tshen 
14 (B15, 20). Ser: Dzin-in 12, Khen-khen 12, Kun 12, 
Legs-ma 15 (DS, 98), Mdo-skyes 18 (B 14). Ser-sbyon : 
G-yu-bèer 11. Sig: Dge-brlan 15 (D19), Hgi-tig 15 (B 6). 
So: Legs-tsan 15 (D 29). Son: Hyen-tse 15 (B 16), Sin-hdo 
15 (D 27). Son: Bstan 15 (B 17), G-yu-legs 15 (€ 1), 
Hgin-hgin 13, Rnehu-tshe 18 (A 11), Sam-han 1| (a woman) 5, 
Şin 12, Stag-ma 15 (C 10), Tsin-hvi 18 (A 9). Tan: Pho-brin (a 
woman) 13. Then: Ben-em 13. Ton : Phug-man 12, Stag-cun 
15 (CT), Thon-thon 12, Wan-hdo 12, Yu-tshen 18 (B 10). 
Tre: Mye-slebs 2, 3, 4. Tsah : Bur-hdo 18 (B 22). Tsehi: 
Hig-tse 15 (D 7). Tsoh: Dze-$in 12, Dze-tshen 12, Tshen- 
tshen 12. Tsyan: Legs-hdus 15 (C 12). Wan: Ben-fian 13, 
Bun-tsoh 1, Chah 13, Cvana 15 (B 15), Cvan-cvan 20, 
Den-tse 15 (B 18), Dzin-$en 12, Hig-tse 15 (B 12), Hin-tse 
15 (C 16), Hva-kun 18 (B 28), Hyen-hyen 15 (B 5), Kog-ne 12, 
Kun-tse 12, Kvan-hin 18 (A5), Kvan-chehu 18 (B 17), 
Kyen-man 13, Kyva-yin 18 (B 29), Legs-brtan 15 (D 24, 25), 
Man-tse 19, Sa-hdo 18 (B 29), Ses-rab-sla-ba 17, Sib-nan 13, 
Sib-si-fian 13, Sib-tig 18 (B7), Sin-si-nan 13, Stag-cun 
15 (C 16), Stagu 18 (B 27), Stag-zigs 15 (D 26), Sun-thon 15 
(B 10), Tshen-tshen 12, Tyam-si 13, Wen-jehu 15 (B 11). 
Wehi: Cin-anl2. Yam: Hgi-tan 13. Yan: G-yu-she 12, 
Kog-bun 15 (B 18), Phu-cu 13, Stag-legs 12. Yehu : Lan-lan 
15 (D8). Yem: Sim-si-fian 13. Yun: 'An-tse 15 (B 20). 
Zen: Khyam:tse 15 (023). Zim: Hin-tse 12, Ju-ju 12, 
. Kvon-hin 12, Li-thehu 12. Za-sna? : Hjam-dpal-shin-po 17. 
These names, if we omit those in italics, which are Tibetan 
(perhaps translations), seem to be in the main Chinese, 
and in many cases their meanings are certain or probable. 
A careful serutiny from a Sinologist standpoint may explain 


1 So read in text (in place of Sam-nun). 
2 This phrase usually means “ presence ”. 
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the majority and indicate those, if any (e.g. some under 
Beg and San ?), which may be extraneous. İt seems probable 


that the "Im clan gave its name to the town 'Im-ka-cin, 


mentioned above (pp. 67-8). The natural suggestion that 


the Li clan consisted of people from Khotan is not confirmed 


by the personal names of its members. 


B 


List of names of women (mainly from document No. 13) :— 


Behu-zan 5. Hyen-eher 13. 
Bode-sim (Cheg-za) 13. » “tig 13. 


Byan-cehu 13. 


en Ji-hvahi-man 13. 
Cen-sen = es: 

-sin 13. 
, 


’ 


x M „ -lim (Kvag-za) 13. 
Cin-hgo 19; , -tsan 13 (Hbah). 
Den-ci 13 Jin-hyehi 13. 

„ “man 13. 
-tsehu 13. 


Kag-hbyihu 13. 


> 


Khye-wen 13. 


HE Hbu-nem 13. Kim-hyen 13. 
i Hbyehu-hdzi 13. Kvag-hyehi 13. 
» -kag 15. Kvan-hgam 13. 
» chan 13. Kyen-hgi 13. 
» „sin 13. Kyen-hgo 13. 
»  -bsheh 13. 
»  -wen 13. Lan-cahu 13. 
» “yu 13. Lehu-cin 13. 
Hbyihu-hgi 13 3 
. silib Men-ge 19. 
» “meh 13. „ -hin 13. 
Hgim-sin 13. , -hyvehi 13. 
Hva-can (Lne) 13. » -kag 13. 
, -hgem 13. , -lur 13. 
, “sim (Len) 13. „ “tig 13. 
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Pho-brin (Tan-za) 13. 

,, “cl 13. 

„ -cin (Im) 13. 
Phu-za-sim 13. 
Phyan-cen 13. 
Po-svan 13. 


Sam-fian (Son) 5. 
Sihu-hgehi 13. 
Sin-ci 13. 

„ “cin 13. 

» -hgo 13. 

„ -kag 13. 


Sin-tsan 13. 
Svan-kvan 13. 


Thehi-cin 13. 
„ -cin 19. 
Thon-cehu 13. 
Tig-hbyihu 13. 
, “nem 13. 
, “Sin 13. 


Wen-hgo 13. 


Zu-seh 13. 


Lis& of places, peoples, and countries mentioned in 
documents Nos. 1-21 and in connexion therewith :— 


Bde-gams 11, 14 (B 18). 

Bkra-$is-dbyar-mo-than 19 
(94, B 1). 

Bog-yas T. 

Bra-ma-than p. 816. 

Bsam-yas 17. 

Byar-lins-tshal, p. 816. 


Cog-ro 1T. 


Dan-to-kun 7, 8. 
Dbyar-mo-than 19 (94 B 1). 
Dra-tshal, p. 816. 

Drug 19 (89 B 2, etc.). 
Drug-chun 1. 


Gir-kis 7. 


Glin-rins-tshal, p. 816. 
Go-cu 17. 


Gro-pur, p. 816. 
G-yu-tshal 19 (90 B 2, etc.). 


Ha-2a 8, 11. 

Hbrog-Sluns 9. 

Hbrom-khon 19 (94 A 2). 
Hgo-bom 17. 

Hgren-ro 17, 19 (89 A 1, etc.). 
Hi-ma-te 11. 

Hjan 19 (89 B. 2, etc.). 
Hon-can-do 6. 

Hphrul-sna 17. 


Kam-beu 17. 

Khri-boms 10. 

Khar-tsan 9, 19 (91 B 2, etc.). 

Kva-cu 1, 7, 9, 11, 14, 19 
(92 B 1). 
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Lan-hgro 17. Rgya 1, 19 (89 B 2, etc.). 
Len-cu 7. Rayod 5. 
Len-ho 5. 
Lha-lun 17. Sa-cu 1, 6, 7, 14 (B 15-18). 
Lhas-gan-tshal, p. 816. Sag-cur 7. 

Si-gon-bu 17. 
Ma-hdri-ba 10. Skyi, p. 816. 
Mdo-gams 11, 17, 19 (88 A 1) Sluis 9. 
Mgar-yul 10. Shin-tsom(s), p. 808. 


Mkhar-tsan 9, 19 (91 B 2, etc.) So-ma-ra, p. 816. 
Spyi-tshogs 4. 


Nan-lam 17. Stoh-sar 1, 15 (B 1, ete.). 

Nan-rma 9. 

Nob-chunu 9. To-yo-chas-la 10. 
Tsog(Cog)-ro 17. 

Pho-kvan 12. Tsog-stod 9, 

Fhyug-tsams 19 (93 A 2). Tshal-byi 9. 

Rgod-gyun, p. 816. Zan-Zun 10. 

Rgod-sar 1, 2, 12. Zar-phur, p. 816. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


p. 813. Sam-iiun. Since fu is hardly distinguishable in 
the writing from fia, this name should doubtless be read 
Sam-Ran, thus falling into line with the other names in fan 
preceded by a numeral (pp. 831-2), in this case 3 (Sam). 

p. 817. tshi-$i = Chinese ts’e-che. Professor Pelliot has 
kindly favoured me with the observation that the latter is an 
ancient ts’ik-ši = Uigur čigši. Tshi-éi also may be for 
tshig-si, since we have had evidence of weakness of g at the 
end of a syllable (a-nog-a-la = anuttara, 1926, p. 508, 
and Thehu-kyig-si = Chinese Tu-k’i-she, i.e. Turgüsh, supra 
(p. 283). 

p. 816 and p. 840. To-dog. Professor Pelliot points out 
that this will be £u-tw “governor”, originally tu-tuk, and 
borrowed by the Turks of the Orkhon in the form tutug. 

.p. 829. Pho-kvan-si and Len-ho-si. Professor Pelliot 
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proposes to understand the former as P”u-kuang-ssü, i.e. 
* P'u-kuang temple”. Some difficulty arises, however, as 
he points out, since this sense of s? does not perhaps quite 
suit with Len-ho, which he finds to be “ the “ double surname ? 
Ling-hu, fairly common in Northern China in the Middle 
Ages". 

pp. 831-2. fan. Professor Pelliot suggests that in the 
feminine names this represents Chinese niang “ daughter ”, 
“ (unmarried) woman.” 

p. 65: Mdo-gams is the name transcribed To-kan (i.e. 
Do-gam) under the Mongols and the Ming ; see Bretschneider, 
Mediaeval Researches, ii, pp. 203, 224 (Professor Pelliot). 

p. 84. zaù Khri-sum-rje. This is the name transcribed 
Shang Ch’i-hsin-érh in Chinese texts of the T’ang (Professor 
Pelliot). 

p. 87. Hgren. This may be the native name represented 
by the Chiang (K’iang), which the Chinese apply to the 
Tibetans of Kan-su, SSü-chuan and Koko-Nor (Professor 
Pellon. 

p. 92. "Im. This is the Chinese Yin (Yim), a family name 
common at Tun-huang, though rare elsewhere (Professor 
Pelliot). 
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" A Hitherto Unknown Turkish Manuscript 
in * Uighur ” Characters 
By G. L. M. CLAUSON 


d (PLATES II AND III) 
M BRITISH Museum MS. Or.8193 was presentedtothe Museum 
+ T ^ onthe 18th July, 1918, by one of our members, Mr. R. S. 
ER L Greenshields (I.C.S., retd.). It had been purchased by him at 


a sale held on behalf of the British Red Cross Society in 
London on 22nd April, 1918. T understand that the MS. was 
presented to the British Red Cross Society by Sir Douglas 
Seton Steuart, in whose family it had been for many years. 
It was no doubt brought from India by one of the donors’ 
ancestors, whose name, “ The Honble. A. Seton, Esq.," is 
written on the fly-leaf in a hand which recalls the late 
eighteenth century. A note in the same hand on the first 
folio of the MS. states that it is in the “ ancient pehlawee 
character" (a statement apparently founded on a similar 
note in Persian on the margin of the recto of the second folio) 
and that “ according to another information . . . a certain 
religious person, Mohummud  Moostukeem of  Nornawl, 
intimated that this book had been presented to him by one 
of his pupils in the reign of Mohummud Shah (i.e. between 
A.D. 1719 and 1748), but no one can read it. Also in the 
time of the Nawab Feiz Gullub Khan it had been presented 
to the inspection of a learned Molawee of Delhie, who could 
not read it, but judged the writing to be in the ancient 
Cuffic character." The only other evidence of the history of 
the MS. which appears to survive is a note in Persian written 
in the field of the miniature on folio 87", as follows :— 


vəf ce ULL, 5 bp (sic) Web (él 658 ody 
eed dis ail Bit él Gill ae Gao Gt ms cae à 
ob Ju zl All, A GF Os — 


( * Birth of a daughter, may God prolong her life, Zeinab Sultan 

À. Khanum on the night of Sunday, the 25th of Safar, a.m. 1001 
NL (=a.v. 1593). If God pleases, may her steps be blessed among all the 
esi Sende in the righteousness of Muhammad and his most glorious family.” 


> 


vi 
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The nature of the MS., but not its contents, was known fet 
to the original owner and since it reached the Museum it has 
been examined by Professor Barthold, who confirmed the 
statement that the MS. was in the “ Uighur" script, and 
neither “ pehlawee ” nor “ Cuffic " and wrote a note of the 
contents (with certain minor omissions and inaccuracies) 
which is now attached to the fly-leaf. 

The MS. is now, however, in a very different state from that 
in which it was when it left the scribe’s hands. The first stage 
in its decline and fall was the destruction of the original 
binding, so that a, number of leaves were lost or misplaced, 
and the whole book turned inside out. It is also possible that 
at this stage two folios from a completely different MS. l 
written, however, by the same scribe, now numbered folios 
179 and 180, found their way into this volume. , 

The next stage was when it was rebound, more or less in 
its present order, and used not as a Turkish MS. but as a 
book containing various suitable expanses of bare paper, on 
which were written the poems, in Persian, of one Kamal 
Ismail. 

I have not examined this later text in any way, and shall 
therefore not refer to it again. 

The third stage was in more recent times, when the book 
was again taken to pieces, and each leaf was mounted care- 
fully in the centre of a larger leaf of comparatively modern 
oriental paper, a good deal thicker and coarser than the 
original. It seems probable that after this, the book again fell 
into disrepair, as one of the series of numerations referred to 
immediately below, which is repeated both on the inner and 
the outer leaves, shows certain gaps. Since the MS. reached 
the Museum it has been rebound in the original covers. 

In its present state the MS. contains 182 folios, of which 
the first bears the note in English referred to above, and is 
entirely of the later paper. 

There are two earlier series of numerations in the MS., 
both in Indian Arabic hands. The shorter series is in black, 


L 
7 
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ink in the inner upper corner of the recto of certain folios ; 
the longer series is in red ink in the outer upper corner of the 
recto of the original folios, and in part repeated in the outer 
upper corner of the leaves in which they are mounted. Neither 
series represents anything like the original order of the folios. 

It will be convenient to divide the description of the MS. 
into three sections: (1) the paper; (2) the illuminations ; 
and (3) the text. 

The paper is a good oriental paper with a slightly glossy 
surface. İt was originally arranged in quires of eight, but has 
since fallen into considerable disorder. As each leaf is mounted 
separately, it is fortunate that the leaves are in some cases 
slightly tinted, so that the arrangement in quires can largely 
be reconstructed. The great majority of the leaves are a 
more or less yellowish white ; a few are brown, buff, or pink 
of various shades. In their present state the original leaves 
measure about 8 in. by 42 in., in some cases a little less. 
Most leaves have been slightly wormed, in some cases before 
they lost their original order. A certain number bear pricked 
designs, which appear to have been something in the nature 
of primitive tracing for the purpose of ensuring identity of 
outline between two designs. In all cases the pricking is 
accidental so far as our leaves are concerned, and was done 
before they fell into disorder, probably indeed before the 
text was written. As will be shown below, the illuminations 
are for the most part inserted on a systematic plan. By 
using all these items of evidence, therefore, (1) colour of 
paper, (2) worm-holes, (3) prickings, (4)arrangement of 
illuminations, and (5) the text, it has been possible to establish 
an order of leaves which is probably correct. I understand . 
that the Museum authorities propose to reassemble the 
leaves in this order, but the original numeration will have to 
be preserved also for those students who are more interested 
in the works of Kamal Isma‘il than in the Turkish text. 

Though the MS. presents other points of great interest, the 
~~~ illuminations are perhaps the most remarkable feature. As 
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far as I am aware only one other MS. in the late “ Uighur ” 
character is illuminated, that of the Mira) Nama in Paris, 
but there is no resemblance between the styles of illumination 
of the two MSS. If we examine the Persian MSS. of the Timurid 
School, parallels to details of ornament can be found, but 
there appears to be no close parallel either to the general 
arrangement or to the chromatic scale of the illuminations. 
The four MSS. known to me, which provide parallels of detail 
are the following: (1) B.M. MS. Add 27261, a Persian MS. 
of mixed contents written and illuminated for a Timurid 
Governor of Fars in A.H. 813-14 (A.p. 1410-11). An account 
of this unusually fine and famous MS. will be found in Rieu’s 
Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the B.M., pp. 868-71. 
Reproductions of pages will be found :— 

(a) At No. 49 in the Oriental Series of the Palæographical 
Society. 

(b) In F. R. Martin's The Miniature Painting of Persia, 
India, and Turkey (London: Quaritch, 1912), vol. ii, 
plates 53 and 240. See also vol. i, p. 30. 

(2) A MS., the ownership of which appears to be divided 
between Dr. Martin and M. V. Goloubew, of Paris, of about 
A.D. 1410, described as of the Herat school. Reproductions 
of pages will be found :— 

(a) In Martin, op. cit., vol. ii, plate 240. 
` (b) In P. W. Schulz's Die Persisch-islamische Miniatur- 
malerei (Leipzig: Hiersemann, 1914), plate 35. 

(3) A MS. in Dr. Martin's collection dated A.D. 1436, of 
which a page is reproduced in Martin, op. cit., vol. ii, plate 53. 

(4) A MS. in M. V. Goloubew's collection dated about the 

* end ofthe fifteenth century A.D., and described as of the Samar- 
qand school, of which a page is reproduced in Schulz, op. cit., 
plate 35. In this case the resemblance is less close. 

Although there is admittedly a variation in the practice of 
the scribes there can be no doubt that in the case of our MS. 


* A reproduction of a miniature from this MS. is to be found in Pavet 
de Courteille's Miräj Nama; Paris, Leroux, 1888. 
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the illuminations were executed before the text, and have 
no reference to its contents. Indeed, it seems likely that 
they were executed by a different hand, for 

(1) the speed with which the MS. was written, as shown by 
the dates in the colophons, seems to leave little time for 
preparing the illuminations, and 

(2) on certain pages, e.g. 122* and 123*, a line of text is 
written actually on the miniature and mot in the margin 
round it, an outrage unlikely to have been perpetrated by the 
artist himself. 

The gilding of certain words in the text appears to have 
been done by the scribe himself. 

However, whether or not the illuminator was the same as 
the scribe, he was a remarkable artist, and in particular he 
was a master of the difficult technique of illumination in gold. 

The procedure was clearly as follows : The paper was first 
of all arranged in quires of eight folios, and elaborate frames 
were drawn on each page. 

The frame is constructed of narrow lines with boundary- 
lines of black ink, the centre being filled with gold, or, 
occasionally, silver, which has now tarnished to a dull grey. 
The whole line is no more than half a millimetre broad. 

First of all a rectangle was drawn about 194 by 119 milli- 
metres. This is almost exactly the present size of the leaves, 
and in many cases this outer rectangle is wholly or partially 
cut away. 

Next an inner frame was drawn to contain the text. The 
inner side of this frame, i.e. the side nearest the back of the 
book is the same as that of the outer frame, but the outer 
side, the top and the bottom are formed by two lines, about 
five millimetres apart parallel to the outer rectangle. This 
inner rectangle measures about 141 by 87 millimetres outside, 
and 130 by 81 millimetres inside. Single lines were then 
drawn, 

(a) from the points where the outer line of the inner rectangle 
joins the outer rectangle, bisecting the angle so formed, to 
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the top and bottom lines of the outer rectangle respec 
tively ; 

(b) parallel to these two lines from the centre of the outer 
side of the inner rectangle to the outer rectangle. 

The effect of two pages together, if the book is opened at 
any given place, is that of an inner rectangle bounded by double 
lines poised within an outer rectangle on the apices of four 
triangles based on the centres of the top, bottom and sides 
of an outer rectangle. The base of the triangles measures about 
55 millimetres. 

Apart from title-pages, which received special treatment, 
a frame of this kind lends itself to three alternative methods 
of treatment :— 

(1) The whole of the space within the inner frame may be 
covered with a design, the triangles in the margin sometimes 
being decorated in harmony with the design ; or 

(2) the centre space may be left free for the text, and the 
design confined to the margin, ie. the space between the 
outer and the inner frame ; or, 

(3) the spaces in the triangles and between the inner and 
outer lines of the inner frame may be decorated and the 
centre and the rest of the margin left blank. 

The arrangement of illuminations within the quire is 
systematic, the number of double page illuminations in 
each quire varying from two to four. Thecommonest schemes 
of illumination are the following (the dots representing the 
leaves and the x's double page illuminations or the verso 
of the preceding and the recto of the following leaf) :— 

2860” xc x 3” x....x.. 

. A peculiarity of the MS. is that, as will appear belov, 
the same design is used .several times, sometimes with the 
same, and sometimes with different colouring. 

Coming now to the colours used by the artist it will be 
convenient to refer separately to the outlines of the drawings, 


the backgrounds and the designs superimposed on the 
backgrounds. 
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The outlines are normally drawn in gold, sometimes in 
red or black ink, occasionally in silver. 

Backgrounds are either in metal (gold or silver) or in 
colour (mauve, crimson, orange, brown, various shades of 
pink, and a much faded colour, which was probably originally 
green). It will be noticed that the choice of colours is peculiar, 
they might almost be described in modern phraseology 
as “lingerie tints”. That the choice was deliberate and did 
not represent the full range of the artist's palette is shown by 
the fact that the geometric designs of gold lines on folios 
81*-88* and 159*-160* are picked out with dots of blue and 
red. Another curious feature is that the colours are not 
laid on in flat washes but with a stippled effect, which makes 
them look as if they had been imperfectly ground. 

The designs superimposed on the background are normally 
in colour, and not metal. Metal is, however, occasionally 
used. for small motifs of conventional foliage, particularly 
when superimposed on a larger design. 

In the case of folios 180 and 179, which appear to come from 
a different MS., the outline of the marginal decoration on the 
inner side of the two leaves is identical with that on folios 
105" and 106* and the background is gold in both cases. On 
folio 179" the design is uncoloured, but on folio 180" the design 
is tinted green, blue, pink, and purple of shades not found 
elsewhere, and the colours are put on flat and not stippled, 
as if they had been prepared with a different medium from 
that used elsewhere. o 

We now come to the description of the principal types of 
illumination of the four classes referred to above. 

A. Title pages. These are two :— 

(1) Folio 159-160", the Muhabbat Nama. In this case 
a broad label of the usual type surrounded by a very delicate 
frame in black and blue ink with bands of gold and green, 
the centre being left free for the title, is set at the top of the 
page, and the whole of the rest of the page and of 160" is 
decorated with a repetitive design of gold linesin bands. Each 
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band consists of a series of squares standing on their corners, 
the adjacent corners of each pair of squares being joined by a 
line. Bands consist alternatively of four squares and three 
plus two three-quarter squares, the squares of each band 
lying under the connecting lines of the band above and vice 
versa so that a blank space of zig-zag shape is left in which 
the text is written also in zig-zags. A small rosette of gold 
picked out with spots of red and blue is set in the middle of 
each square. 

(2) Folio 173*. Qoshuglar. The label designed to contain 
the title is of similar type, but without the band of green. The 
title, however, is written above the label, which contains the 
first goshug (quatrain). The rest of the page is occupied 
by an elaborate “ all-over ” pattern of interlaced gold lines 
centred upon one complete and three half hexagons ; six lines 
of text (three quatrains) meander round these lines. The 
next leaf, which presumably bore similar decorations, is lost. 
See Plate II. 

B. Designs covering the centre panel. These are of three 
main classes: (1) geometrical, (2) free-hand repetitive 
designs, (3) pictorial representations more or less con- 
ventionalized. 

(1) Geometrical designs. There are six varieties :— 

(a) A simple repetitive design of gold lines in bands, similar 
to those on A. (1) but based on linked hexagons (alternately 
three complete and two plus two three-quarter hexagons) 
instead of squares; folios 87Y-88r. 

(b) A similar but more open design of Squares on their 
corners with connecting lines, with an intervening grille of 
diagonals parallel to the sides of the Squares, eight complete 
squares arranged 2, 1, 2, 1, 2, with six half and four quarter- 
squares in the margin, the squares tinted contrasting colours 
and surmounted with gold motifs, the triangles in the margin 
similarly decorated; folios 167“—168F, 

© A similar but more complicated repetitive design of 
eight-pointed stars with encircling lines, four complete and 
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four half stars to the page, with a cross with pointed arms 
between each four stars, the stars, crosses and intervening 
bands being tinted with two contrasting colours and left 
uncoloured respectively, and the former surmounted with 
small motifs in both metals; folios 34-35" and 38-397, 

(d) A similar design of six-pointed stars (five complete and 
two half stars) with hexagons (eight complete and twelve 
half hexagons) between them ; folios 47°48" and 65-66F, 

(e) A central band of two complete and two half diamonds 
joined by lines with six zig-zag lines above and six below, 
parallel to the sides of the diamonds, the diamonds and the 
spaces between the zig-zag lines being tinted in contrasting 
colours; folios 16*—177, 20-217, 1017-1092", 

(f) A central design in a square on its corner of an Arabic 
phrase in “ quadrangular Cufic ” script of the type illustrated 
in Bresnier’s Cours pratique et theorique de Langue Arabe 
(Alger, 1855), p. 154, surrounded by a network of lines in 
geometrical patterns, the spaces between them and the 
triangles in the margin being tinted in contrasting colours ; 
folios 95*-96* and 163-164. [In the latter case the phrase is 


de ‘Ali four times repeated, in the former two different 


phrases which have so far resisted decipherment.] 

(2) Free-hand repetitive designs. There are three 
varieties :— 

(a) Symmetrical curling floriated foliage covering the whole 
field, two varieties, one on folios 44*—457, the other on folios 
81'-82* and 109°-110r. 

(b) Symmetrical curling floriated foliage in one diamond- 
Shaped mass in the centre with subsidiary masses in each - 
corner, the edge of these being roughly parallel to the edges 
of the central design, three contrasting colours being used for 
the central mass, the corner masses and the background, two 
varieties very similar to one another, one on folios 50Y-51r, 
92*—937, 121-1227, and 133*-1347, the other on folios 69"-707, 
90*-917, and 98Y-99r. 
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(c) A most curious and interesting design of conventional 
foliage with human and animal heads springing from it, the 
background green, the outlines gold and the foliage and 
heads uncoloured. This seems to have been a favourite 
Timurid theme. Examples will be found in :— 

(1) B.M. MS. Add. 27261, folio 10». 

(2) MS. of about a.p. 1410, Martin, op. cit., vol. ii, 
plate 240, upper row, Schulz, op. cit., plate 35, bottom right- 
hand corner. 


(3) MS. dated a.p. 1436, Martin, op. cit., vol. ii, plate 53. 


(4) MS. of end of fifteenth century a.D. Schulz, op. cit., 
plate 35 (less close). 

In the present case the design, which is identical in form 
on folios 14"-15*, is a single panel four times repeated, the 
lower two panels being inverted. In the inner corner of each 
panel is a human head of Sino-Mongol appearance, full face, 
and wearing a cap, cap to the centre; next come two half 
human heads, with caps, full face (making four similar heads 
for the whole design) with two wings springing from under 
the chin, which is pointed to the centre ; next a wolf's head 
in profile, a bird's head in profile (cock or parrot ?) and a fish 
in profile, head to the centre ; next half a monster's head full 
face (the other half being cut off by the frame) a human 
head full face, and half a monster's head full face (making two 
complete faces for the whole design) ; next a wolf's head in 
profile, and a typical Chinese dragon's head, part profile 
part full face, both eyes being shown ; in the outer corner a 
human head with cap full face, chin to the centre. The 


. triangles are coloured pink and decorated with gold scroll 
work. See Plate III. 


(3) Pictorial representations. There are three principal 
varieties :— 


(a) A highly conventionalized flower-pot in silhouette, 
two varieties, one decorated with two fishes in profile, head 
upwards on a metal background on folios 6-7: and 227-237, 
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the other without this decoration on a plain background on 
folios 9*—10r. 

(b) Several similar designs of which the central figure is à 
rose-bush with ten flowers on it :— 

(i) A single rose-bush, folios 867-877 (in the latter case 
two deer on a much smaller scale coloured mauve, are shown 
running up the trunk and five mauve or crimson birds sit in 
the branches.) 

(ii) A rose-bush with a feathery plant at its foot, and two 
cypresses on a smaller scale beside it, folios 12%-13*, 

(iii) A rose-bush between two cypresses with a feathery 
plant at the foot, folio 25r. 

(iv) An exactly similar design except that the centre piece 
is not a rose-bush, but a conventionalized tall brown tree (* à 
pine or cedar) with a straight trunk dividing at the top into 
three curling branches with a few needle-like leaves, folio 24”. 

(c) A highly conventionalized landscape, in the centre a 
bird’s eye view of a hexagonal lake with a stream running 
through it, a meander pattern of Chinese appearance being 
repeated all over the surface. The subsidiary details vary :— 

(i) Two cypresses and a conventional flower-pot, on the 
surface of the lake three gold ducks, folio 3". 

(ii) The same but five gold fishes instead of the ducks, 
folio 4. 

(ii) Three crimson shrubs and one faded green tree with 
a long trunk, on the lake two large white fish in profile, folio 
178" (the accompanying leaf is missing). 

C. Designs covering the margin. The basis in all cases 
except one is conventional floriated foliage. 

Two varieties of pure foliage occur. In one which appears 
on folios 27°28", 61*-627, 73°74", 84"—85F, and 177° (accom- 
panying leaf missing) the triangles are coloured in contrast to 
the design, in the other on folios 105"—106* and 180*—179* (from 
the different MS.) the triangles are obliterated by the design. 
Another variety has bodies of birds in flight, growing from the 
foliage, a design which appears also on folio 406* of B.M. 
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MS. Add. 27261, the triangles being coloured to contrast, 
folios 53-54" and 113—114. 

Tn the remaining variety the scroll work though reminiscent 
of foliage resembles rather a Chinese conventionalized cloud 
design, the triangles being coloured to contrast, folios 77*—787, 
117Y-118° and 181—170". A similar design is found on folio 
418" of B.M. MS. Add. 27261, reproduced in Martin, op. cit., 
vol. ii, plate 239, bottom right-hand corner. 

D. Decorations of the triangles and the margin of the inner 
frame only. The spaces in question are tinted and in the case 
of one pair of leaves adorned with a spray of conventional 
foliage in gold, folios 58-597, 111—1127, 1617-1627. 

The quire consisting of folios 76-83 is unique in that both 
sides of the two outer leaves, 76 and 83, are decorated with 
conventional sprays of foliage in gold in the triangles. 

We now come to the text. The script is that variety of the 
“ Uighur " script which appears to have been used in Persia 
(including Afghanistan) in the fifteenth century a.p. It 
is only a little less removed from the prototype than the 
South Russian-Anatolian (?) variety represented by the 
MS. of the Makhzenul-Esrar from which extracts with a 
facsimile were published by M. Pavet de Courteille (op. cit.) 
and the MS. of the Hibatul-Haqà'iq published in facsimile 
by Nejib Eff. Asim (Constantinople, 1334 Turkish Civil Era). 
It closely resembles the script of the Bodleian MS. of the 
Bakhtiyar Nama and the Paris MS. of the Mi‘raj Nama and 
Tezkere-i Evliya published by M. Payet de Courteille (Paris, 
Leroux, 1882, and Imprimerie Nationale, 1889-90 
respectively). 

"The actual hand is particularly clear, symmetrical, and, of 
its kind, calligraphic, butthe alphabet is the most inconvenient 
ever tolerated by man. It contains no more than thirteen 
letters: three vowels-cum-semi-vowels (1) a, e ; (2) à, 2, y; 


(8) o, u, 6, ü, w, and ten consonants, (4) b, p, f; (5) ch, j; 


(6) t, d, dh, L and d ; (7) S, sh, th, 2, and z, (8) h, h, kh, gh, q, 
‘ayn; (9) k,g; (10) 1; (11) m; (12) n; (13) r. In three 
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of these cases the confusion 19 purely gratuitous; two signs 
which originally represented £ and d respectively are used 
indifferently for any letter in (6), two signs which originally 
represented s and z respectively are used indifferently for any 
letter in (7) and the diacritical marks which were originally 
used to distinguish q from kh and gh are here used nearly 
always over the medial or final letter representing this group 
and hardly ever over the initial. To add to our difficulties it 
is often hard to distinguish between (1) initial (1) and initial 
(8), (ii) final (9) and final (13), (iii) medial (7) and an undotted 
medial (8) and (iv) medial (6), medial wa/we and medial 
un[ün. On the other hand we do get some help. SA is nearly 
always distinguished by two subscript dots, and h, h, Ih, 

and ‘ayn are frequently and gh (in Arabic words only) occasion- 
ally distinguished by writing the Arabic letters HOC £e 

and £ respectively under the character representing them. 

Even with this intermittent help, however, conundrums 

constantly occur. It is not easy to recognize zulf in a word which 

at first sight looks like sulb, nor káfir in a word which might 

just as well be kabir. Professor Barthold himself was so dis- 

concerted by the script that he read Bägir for faqir and failed 

to recognize the town of Yezd in “ Yast (?) ". I cannot 

therefore guarantee that in the texts transcribed below I 
have always made the right guess. In some cases, e.g. as 

between the Persian words pas and baz only personal pre- 
ference, or a second text in Arabie characters, can decide, 

In order to darken counsel as little as possible, I have gener- 
ally spelt all Arabic and Persian words with full diacritical 
marks, including those over long vowels. In the case of pure 
Turkish words I have been in considerable doubt whether 
to use the voiced consonants d, g, b, q, etc., or the unvoiced 
t, k, p, gh, etc., particularly at the beginning of words, since 
we do not know to what extent these consonants had become 
voiced in the fifteenth century. Tn general I have attempted to 
follow the practice of the British Museum MS. Add. 7914 
(dated A.H. 914 = A.D. 1508-9) referred to below, as this seems 
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likely to be the best guide; but that MS. is itself shaky in 
distinguishing between b and p and j and ch, and cannot 
distinguish between g and k. 

Similarly I have been in great doubt as to the extent to 
which “ soft” or “ modified " vowels should be introduced 
into Arabic and Persian words. As the Dative of W» is Eus 
we may be sure that it was pronounced dune, perhaps even 
dünye , but the form (ets shows that 445» was pro- 
nounced dushman not düshmen. I cannot, however, I fear hope 
to be entirely consistent since the practice of the period was 
probably fundamentally arbitrary and inconsistent. I have 
consistently refrained from using the “hard” Turkish à 
in non-Turkish words, other than those containing a “ hard ” 
guttural, except in the suffixes. 

It should perhaps be remarked that the practice of writing 
ölü in the first syllables of words as ox/ui, which prevailed in 
the earlier period in Chinese Turkestan, and still intermittently 
survived in that area as late as the fourteenth century A.D., 
is entirely unknown in our MS. 

In prose passages the text is written sixteen lines to the 
page, in verse generally eighteen half-couplets to the page. 
These figures do not, of course, hold for all the illuminated 
pages. 

So much for the script, we now come to the contents of 
the texts. 

There are three dated colophons in the MS., as follows :— 

Folio 199, 1. 5. 

Tamam. bold? Sirajwl-Qulab kitabi. Qutlugh bolsun. Ti- 
rikh [i.e. tarikh] sekiz yüz otuz bishde, Chöchgan wil Rajab 
ayining yigirmi toquzida, Yezd shahrida Mansür Bakhshi 
bitidi. "TE 

“ Here ends the book Siraju’l-Qulab. May it be auspicious. 
Mansur Bakhshi wrote it in the town of Yezd on the 99th 


1 The form is curious. P tun Y | b A 
RET QUE erhaps bitilti “ caused to bo written " should 
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of Rajab, A.H. 835, Mouse Year [= 29th November, a.p, 
1431]." 

Folio 135", 1, 8. 

Tamam boldi Mathala kitäb;. Tirikh sekiz yüz otuz bishde, 
Chi chqan- yil, Sha‘ban ayining törlide Yezd shahrida Mir 
Jalal Dinning suhbatinda bu faqir Manşür Bakhshi bitidi, 

Here ends the book Mathalà (* For example "). This poor 
Mansür Bakhshi, of the entourage of Mir Jalal[u'd-] Din, 
wrote it on the 4th of Sha‘ban a.n. 835, Mouse Year [— 4th 
December, A.D. 1431]. 

Folio 1787, ]. 13, 

Tamim boldi Muhabbat Nama kitabi, Quilugh bolsun. 
Türikh sekiz yüz otuz bishde, Chichgan yil, Rajab ayining 
altisinda Yezd shahrinda Mir Jaläl Din buyurghan üchün 
bu faqir Mansür Bakhshi bitidi. 

" Here ends the book Muhabbat Nàma. May it be 
auspicious 1 This poor Manşur Bakhshi wrote it on the 6th of 
Rajab A.H. 835, Mouse Year [= 6th November, A.D, 1431] 
in the town of Yezd at the order of Mir Jalal[u'd-] Din.” 

It will be observed that the last colophon is dated about 
three weeks before the first, and it is on this fact that the main 
outline of the rearrangement of the disjecta membra of the 
MS. set out above is based. 

The retention in the date of the year of the old Turkish 
twelve-year cycle is to be noted. 

I regret that I have found no further information about 
the two personages mentioned in this colophon. If his own 
client can find no higher title for him than “Mir”, Jalalu’d- 
Din is not likely to have been very important. Mansur 
was a bit of a poet and two quite good poems by him, trans- 
eribed from this MS., will be found in the Appendix. Both 
names were very common at this period. 

As these colophons indicate, we have a MS. of distinctly 
mixed contents. With folio 174, the earliest surviving folio 
of the MS., we are plunged into the middle of a Series of 
fifty moral maxims, the earliest one surviving being the eighth. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1928. 8 
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The moral level, however, cannot be described as particularly 
exalted, we commence :— 

“ gth. The work which is rightly yours do well, in order that 
God, exalted be He, may make your work good among men. 

9th. Be chaste (parhizgar) that you may be respected 
(azüz)” . . . and so on. 

This section is followed by a few detached maxims of the 
Prophet on sumptuary questions and other similar matters. 
The whole ends on folio 159a with the colophon :—Katibu l- 
faqir Manşür Bakhshi. 

Folio 159" is the title-page, deseribed above, of the Muhabbat 
Näma. The text is, with the exception of the gap noted below, 
complete and covers the following folios: 159", 160, after 
which two folios containing approximately 36 couplets are 
missing, 161-169, 181, 171, and 178, ending with the colophon 
quoted above. Another text of this work by Khorezmi 
written in a clear nasta‘lig hand and dated a.n. 916 is one of 
the items of B.M. MS. Add. 7914 and it is described at some 
length in Rieu's Catalogue of Turkish MSS. in the B.M., 
page 290. The present text is very definitely superior to that 
of the later MS. In particular it omits the fourth Nama 
in the latter MS. which is clearly spurious as it is in Persian 
(while the whole point of the work is that the author wrote it 
in response to his patron's request for a poetical composition 
in that patron's own Turkish dialect), and raises the number 
of Nämas to eleven as against the number ten mentioned in 
the Introduction. It also omits the Persian Mathnawi at the 
end. Elsewhere single couplets are omitted and other variant 

. readings occur. ‘One variant of some interest is in the first 
couplet of the poet’s panegyric of his patron. Our MS. 
(folio 161v, ll. 4 and 5) reads :— 


Aya arslan yüreklig khan urughi. 
Kichik yashdin ulughlarning ulughi. 


Add. 7914 (folio 293", 1. 7) reads :— 


Zeh arslan yürek Qongrat urughi, etc. 
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Our MS. no doubt preserves the original reading, arslan 
yürek is hardly grammatical; Qongrat was probably intro- 
duced at a time when the identity of the Muhammad Khoja 
Beg addressed was beginning to be forgotten and a tribal 
name had to be inserted to give the necessary clue. 

The folio following 178 and containing the counterpart 
of the miniature on the verso of that folio is lost, but it seems 
probable that there next followed a short anthology of which 
folios 172, 182, 177, 175, and 173 are surviving leaves. Folios 
172 and 182 are consecutive and as they are both on pink 
paper it seems likely that they formed the centre of a quire. 
Folio 173, as its recto bears the text of a ghazal while its verso 
bears the title and commencement of a collection of goshugs 
(quatrains) is likely to have followed the other leaves. The 
contents of these leaves which are reproduced in the Appendix 
are as follows :— 


(a) a ghazal and bait by Manşür Bakhshi and the latter part 
of a third poem by him. 
b) three and a half ghazals by Lutfi. 


( 

(c) two ghazals by Qambar oghlu. 

(d) one ghazal each by Qasim and Jauhari. 
(e 


) four quatrains of the type called goshugq. 

Mansür Bakhshi is, of course, the scribe of our MS. 

Lutfiis a poet of whom something is known. Àn incomplete 
copy of his Divàn is another of the items contained in B.M. 
MS. Add. 7914, and a notice of him will be found in Rieu's 
Catalogue, p. 286. As he was personally known to Mir 'Ali 
Shir Nawà'i he must have been alive after A.H. 844, and the 
present MS. was therefore written in his lifetime. The three * 
complete poems, but nob, unfortunately, the incomplete one, 
appear also in Add. 7914, and, as is shown by the collation 
in the Appendix, there are substantial divergences between 
the two texts. 

I regret that I am not in a position to give any information 
regarding the other three poets mentioned. Their names do 
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not appear in Rieu's Catalogue, and time did not permit me to 
make my way into the uncharted seas of Nawa' Ts Majalisun- 
Nafa”is where the information may be forthcoming. 

The Qoshugs are of great interest. As far as I am aware, 
these are the only specimens surviving, but my researches 
have admittedly been incomplete and others may be known. 

The word goshug is translated by Pavet de Courteille 
[Dictionnaire Turc-Oriental: Paris, Imprimerie Impériale, j 
1870, p. 432] “ a sort of poetic composition or drinking song 
sung according to the principles of the orghushtek ". He quotes 
three passages containing the word, two from the Abushqa 
and one from the Bäbur-Näma. One describes someone as 
not understanding the metre of the tuyuq or even of the qoshuq. 
The same quotation is given by Radloff [Opyt ii, 640]. 

The tuyuq or tuyugh was a quatrain verse-form based on the 
old Turkish system of parmaq hisäbi, i.e. counting the syllables 
but disregarding the quality of vowels. Twenty tuyughs 
written by Qadi Burhänu'd-Din survive, see Gibb's History 
of Ottoman Poetry [London, Luzac and Co., 1900], vol. i, ; 
p. 211. E 

Pavet de Courteille [op. cit., p. 55, s.v. orghushtek] quotes | 
a passage stating that the qoshuq metre was ramal murabba‘ | 
mahdhüf and giving a couplet in that metre, a catalectic 
tetrameter of the measure — — — =. As will be seen 
from the Appendix, however, our goshugs are trimeters, and 
appear to be rather of the “ parmaq hisäbi” nature than 
strictly metrical. 

The next part of the MS. in order of date is folios 2-129. 
The colophon on folio 129", quoted above, gives the name 

“as Siráju l-Qulüb, “ The Lamp of Hearts,” but mentions no 

authors name. The work was no doubt translated from a 
foreign language, presumably Persian, possibly by Mansur 
Bakhshi himself. 

It is a kind of catechism, dealing with various points of 
Moslem theology and eschatology. Each section is introduced 
by a short question, to which a reply, generally lengthy, is 
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given. The words suwal and jawab (“ Question” and 
“ Answer") are gilded, and so too are some names of 
prophets, holy personages, etc. The name of God kaqq 
(or tengri) ta‘ala is not gilded, but is normally put at the 
commencement of a new line, the remainder of the pre- 
ceding line being left blank or filled by one, or two, 
ornamental flourishes. 

As the beginning of the work is lost, the identity of the 
questioners (there was more than one since they say * tell 
us”) cannot be determined. The respondent is Muhammad 
himself (see folio 1047, 1. 14, where a reply begins “ The Prophet 
peace be upon Him, said . . ."). 

The title Siraju’l-Qulib is not uncommon. One, in the 
form of a catechism, is mentioned by Haji Khalfa, see Fluegel’s 
edition (London, Oriental Translation Fund, 1842) vol. iii, 
p. 588), JliJ ol Ed we el cə lal ch. Another, 
or possibly the same work, although the opening words are 
different, is contained in B.M. MSS. Or. 1231 and Add. 23,581, 
see Rieu’s Persian Catalogue, p. 17, where reference is made 
to a similar work, with a different commencement, at Vienna, 
see Fluegel, Vienna Catalogue, vol. iii, p. 453. 

The author of the work represented by the two B.M. MSS., 
of which Or. 1231 is an ancient copy dated A.H. 925 (A.D.1519), 
is given in the former MS. as Imäm Abi Manşür Sa‘id ibn 
Muhammadi’l-Qattanu’l-Ghaznawi and in the latter as Imäm 
Abü Nasr ibn Sa‘d ibn Muhammad. The title Ghaznawi 
indicates a connexion with the Turkish dynasty of Ghazna, 
and it is possible, indeed probable, that this Siraju’l-Quliib 
formed the foundation of our work. The order of sections is 
more or less the same and the contents of the various sections ` 
are more or less identical, but the translation is by no means 
close or exact and in particular the frequent Arabic quotations 
in the Persian text are completely omitted in the Turkish 
version. 

The following is a summary of the contents with references 
to the Persian text of Or. 1231, here designated P. ; in the first 
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two or three cases I have quoted the question in full, so as to 
give an idea of the general form. 

Folio 27, ]. 1-14. The end of a description of the Throne 
of God = P. 10* middle—10", 1. 1. 

Folio 2, 1. 15. “ Tell us how many Prophets (payghambar) 
God created; how many were Apostles (mursal), and how 
many books came down from heaven to the Prophets " — 
P. 10, 1. 2 

Folio 4v, 1. 2. “ Tell us who Azrayil is.” The reply includes 
an extract from the Prophet's account of his journey to 
Heaven = P. 11”, 1. 3. 

Folio 5", 1. 14. “ Tell us who Munkar and Nakir are." The 
reply includes an account of the interrogation of the dead— 
1 WA Ey 

Folio 117, 1. 15. An account of the Baitu’l-Ma‘miir = P. 
14", ]. 7. 

Folio 13", 1. 6. An account of Jabal Qaf = P. 15", 1. 4. 

Folio 167, 1. 8. Sur and Asrafil = P. 197, 1.1. 

Folio 18”, 1.2. The end of the world = P. 167, I. 12. 

(Note that these two sections are in reverse order.) 

Folio 33", k 1. 3. Thefastenings of the door of heaven and 
the lock (qufl), P. 207, 1. 12. 

Folio 33", 1. 12. The key of heaven = P. 20", 1. 5 

Folio 317, 1. 2. The Prophet Yünus = P. 20", 1. 9. 

Folio 28", 1. 2. The destruction of Pharaoh's host in the 
Red Sea = P. 267, 1. 7. 

The order of P. is slightly different here. The end of this 
Story is lost. 

Folio 32 starts near the beginning of the story of Suleimàn. 
327, ]. 1 = P. 287, 1. 3; the question is put in P. 27°, last line. 

Folio 377, 1. 6. The five beings who had no father or mother, 
but walked on the earth = P. 21", 1. 2. The stories are those 
of (1) Adam and Eve (folio 377, 1. 7) ; (2) the Prophet Salih’s 
camel (folio 397, 1. 5) ; (3) the ram which Gabriel gave to the 
Prophet Isma‘il to be sacrified in his place (folio 407, 1. 8) ; 
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and (4) Moses' rod which became a serpent. The end of (3) 
and beginning of (4) are lost. 

Folio 437, 1. 5. A pious interpretation of the cries of various 
birds = P. 30r, 1. 9. 

Folio 447, 1. 9. The Baitu'l-Ma*mür again = P. 30", 1. 4. 

Folio 46", 1. 4. The highest building in the world (i.e. the 
one built for Pharaoh by Haman 1) = P. 317, I. 6. 

Folio 48", 1. 4. The table sent down to the Prophet ‘Isa = 
Tor JL. Tə 

Folio 54”, L 4. The visit of Shaddad ibn ‘Ad, while still 
alive, to Paradise and Hell. Apparently not in P., the end is 
lost. 

Folio 58° commences in the middle of the story of the 
Prophet Jirjis which starts at P. 35", 1. 2. 

Folio 727, 1. 9. The Prophet ‘Uzair (the father 40 years old, 
with a black beard, and the son 120 years old with a white 
beard) = P. 39”, 1. 10. 

Folio 75", 1. 7. Noah’s flood and the fate of the sea on the 
Day of Resurrection — P. 33", 1, 7. 

Folio 787, 1. 13. Dhü’l-Kifl. Mentioned in P.’s table of 
contents, 27, 1. 7, but apparently omitted from the text. 

Folio 83”, 1. 6. Speech of the Prophet ‘Isa in his mother's 
womb. Not in P.? 

Folio 847,1. 3. The rock which Moses struck — P. folio 497, 
15. 

Folio 867, 1. 1. The Ashabu’r-Rass = P. 51°, 1. 4. 

Folio 91", 1. 8. The Ashabu Ukhdüd = P. 53", 1. 3. 

Folio 1007, 1. 1. The Prophet Ayyub. Not in P.? 

Folio 1047, 1. 10. Suleimän’s hidden sepulchre and Bulüqiyà 
= P. 60",1. 10. This is the last section both in our MS. and - 
in P. 

The Siräju’l-Qulüb ends on folio 129", the last folio of a 
quire, with the colophon quoted above. 

Folio 130 begins most abruptly but appears to be the 
beginning of the next work which is called the Mathala 
Kitabi, “the Book of For Example.” It starts: “ Do no 
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evil, for God, exalted be He, keeps you," and then plunges 
into a series of sentences each of identical form. All, except 
the first, begin with the word mathala “ for example " in gold 
and continue “if a man says . . . he is an infidel (kafır).” 

It ends on folio 135” with the colophon quoted above. 

Folio 136" is completely blank except for the frame, and the 
late Persian text. 

Folio 136" is not illuminated, but the whole of the text 
inseribed on it is in gold and is unusually large script. Were 
it not for the fact that it is undoubtedly the last and. not 
the first page of a quire, folio 136 might have been regarded 
as the commencement of the MS. The text begins :— 

Fol. 136". 1 Al hamdu hilal rabbil “dlamın ? us-salatu 
us-salamu “ala 3 khairi khalgihi Muhammadin ‘wa älihi 
ajmitn. 5 Bilgil kim bir neche 9 hikäyatlar Rahatul-Qulüb 
7 kütdbidin vkhtiyar Sqilip bitidir, and continues on the 
following pages. 


The introduction to this section of the MS. may be trans- L ə: 
lated as follows :— iff 
* [n the name of God etc. Know that certain stories "al 

selected from the book entitled Rahatu’l Qulüb are written ) 


here ; also certain stories of prophets and sages, the questions 
put to the Prophet, upon Him be peace, by the king of the 
Yemen who came to him, and a few profitable words which 
the daughter of the King of China obtained by inquiry from 
the son of the King of the West have been collected and are 
written here in order that they may be profitable to those who 
read them. May it be that by the grace of God, exalted be He 1, 
the book may be written to its end, if God, exalted be He !, 
- pleases.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that this section of the MS. is a 
medley. It begins with the last item on the list :— 

“ The maiden said * Who first in the world spilt innocent 
blood ?' The youth said, ‘ The first man in the world who 
spilt innocent blood was Qabil, who killed Habil, and their 
story is as follows . . ^" 
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Folio 1417, 1. 8. The story of the Prophet Salih's camel. 

Folio 1447, 1. 15. “ The maiden said * What are the two dead 
things which may be eaten (halal turur) ?' The prince said, 
* One is the fish, the other is the locust (chekürtke).’ ” 

A. number of shorter questions follow, some in the nature 
of riddles rather than religious questions. 

Folio 145", 1. 1. An anecdote of Loqman the sage. 

Folio 1467,1. 1. “ The Companion named Wahb ibn Munab- 
bih, may God be satisfied with him, says, * In the Old Testa- 
ment I found twenty sayings which are wise.'" The twenty 
) are quoted. 


Folio 1477, 1. 3. “Again the Prophet, peace be upon Him, 
says “ There are twenty things which, if anyone does them, 
alleviate poverty, distress and misery’ . . ." 

Folio 148, 1. 1. “ The rules for eating food." 

Folio 1497, 1. 9. “ Aristotle the sage says that four things 
will make the eyes bright . . . and so on.” 

Folio 1507, 1. 6. ‘ Again a Companion named Khalid Walid 
relates that one of the kings of the people of the Yemen came 
into the presence of the Prophet, peace be upon Him, and said 
* Oh Prophet of God, I have come to ask you a few questions 
and to learn’. The Prophet, peace be upon Him, said “ Very 
good'. That person said * Oh Prophet of God, I seek to be 
wiser than the people”. The Prophet, peace be upon Him, 
said ‘Fear God” . . .", and so on. 

Folio 153", 1. 17. “ A Companion named “Amir-i Majnün (?) 
asked the Commander of the Faithful “Ali * Who is wise 


(sirek) 1” . . ." 
Folio 155, 1. 2. “ Again, they asked a sage named Yahya-i 
Mu‘ad-i Razi, may the mercy of God be upon him...” - 


and so the MS. ends in the middle of a story. 

There remain to be described only folios 179 and 180, which 
belong to a work not represented elsewhere in the MS. The 
script is the same, and the illuminations are clearly by the 
same hand, since the outline of the design which decorates 
the margins of one side of each leaf is identical with the 
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| 


outline of the designs on folios 105"-106* ; the colour scheme, 
however, is, as stated above, different, and it is therefore 
probable that the leaves belong to a different book. 

The text is continuous, but the two leaves in their present 
position are reversed, i.e. folio 180 precedes folio 179. The 
principal text is part of a Mi‘raj Nama which presents extra- 
ordinary coincidences with and divergencies from the text 
printed by Pavet de Courteille in his edition of the Paris 
“ Uighur ” MS. [Mirädj-Nämeh, Paris, Leroux, 1882]. The 
surviving fragment commences in the middle of p. Y 4,1. 7, 
of Pavet de Courteille’s text with the description of the 
Prophet’s visit to the lake of Kauthar [Kevser] The first 
two sentences are almost word for word the same, the next 
contains the same sense in rather different words, and the 
next is identical. Our text then skips out a page and a half 
of the Paris text, rejoins it for a short time, and then departs 
once more and so on. The explanation of these phenomena is 
perhaps to be found in the fact that the four persons sitting 
round Kauthar distributing the water are stated in our text 
to be Muhammad, “Ali, Hasan, and Husain, while in the j 
Paris text they are stated to be Abu Bakr, Omar, Osman, | 
and ‘Ali; in other words our text is Shi, while the Paris 
text is Sunni. 

As the Prophet could hardly have visited Kauthar and 
found himself sitting beside it, the assumption is that the 
Sunni version is the original one. 

The text in the margin of the two unilluminated pages is 
even more interesting, as it belongs to a class of text hitherto 
unknown in “ Uighur ” script. It is part of a series of Arabic 
proverbs in gold, each proverb being followed by a paraphrase 
in Persian prose, and a Persian distich enlarging upon the 

' theme. As may be imagined the decipherment of Arabic and 
Persian texts in this script was extremely difficult and I am 
much obliged to Mr. Fulton of the British Museum for his 

- assistance. The full text will be found in the Appendix. 
This article is already too long and there is therefore no 
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space to enlarge further on the many interesting points raised 
by this MS. I should, however, like to make one or two 
observations on the dialect employed. In so far as the texts 
are native to the Yezd district and not imported from 
Turkistan (as the Muhabbat Nama presumably was) they have 
a fair claim to represent the fifteenth century ancestor of the 
Azerbaijani dialect. The shibboleths which I have noticed 
point, as might be expected, to relationship with Kashgari's 
Ghuzz group rather than his Türki group. “ White," for 
instance, is aq not ürüng ; but the morphology is primitive 
rather than modern. Note, for instance, such forms as turur, 
tileben, aytmag “ to say”, the future in ghay, gey and the 
imperative in ghil, gil. 

The poems of Qambar ogli contain one or two distinctively 
“ Western ” forms like qilan (for qilghan), menüm (for mening) 
and the verb eylemek. 

Some individual words are of particular interest. For 
instance sirek “ wise" is quoted by Radloff [Opyt iv, 702] 
from the Baraba dialect only, and chekürtke “ locust ” corre- 
sponds neither to Kashgari's chekürke nor to Osmanli chegirge. 
No doubt a careful study would disclose many other points 
of interest. 

I should not like to close this paper without expressing to 
Dr. Barnett and Mr. Edwards of the British Museum my 
gratitude for the many kindnesses which I received from them 
in the course of my studies on the MS. 


APPENDIX 
(a) The shorter poems 


Folio 1727, 1. 1. 


Lutfr 
Ay latäfat bostan? ichre serw-i khosh khiram, 

Tapti rukhsaring gülündin husn-t bagh-i iMiram. 
Ay yüzüngni künge okhshatsam, muwajjahdur dalil ; 
Äb-i haywan disem irningni, irür ma la kalam. 
Bolsa düzakhla khayalmg, tangha köymeklik halal ; 
Bolmasa jannatta yading, jangha asayish haram. 
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Zar waraq teg bolmisham simn saqaqing shaugidin, | 


Körki ne zard-u nizar ilti meni saudayi kham. 
Wa d-duhà wa l-layl oqurmen yüz-ü zulfungnü körüp 
Kechti ‘umrum barcha-u wardim irür bu subh-u sham. 
Garchi mahrüm dur raqibing haqqdin ozmazmen müd, 


Birdi kafirning murüdin birmegeymü bizge kam ; 1 
İtlaringiz birle boldi Lutfi yarim ishine, c 
dan gadamlari fidasi qilsalar ishni tamam. 
EE ~ 


902” lines 11 following. The order here is 1, 9, 4, X, 3, 6, 5. 

v. 7 is absent, x is as follows :— 
Qamating (obi nihali dur labbing Kauthar suyu A 
Yüzüng ol hür- bihishti tuti bu “alı maqam. 


Apparatus Criticus. Or. 7914 has this qhazal at folio: 4 | 
t 
) 


The following variants occur: 
1. 2. gülindin for gülündin. 
1 4. aghzingni (?) for irningni. 
1. 5. tenge for tangha. 
1. 9. zulf-u nürungn? for yüz-ü zulfungn?. 
1, 10. Lutfi ‘umri-u wardi for ‘umrum barcha-u wardim. A 
Folio 1727, 1. 16. 7 
Luft s 
Ay ayat-i rahmat yüzüngüz shanida nazil | 
Bolghay qacharing birle gachan mühr mugbil. | 
Sizdin kerek ökrense pari adamiliqnt 
Yusuf daghi talim lerek alsa shamāyil. 
Yalghuz men imezmen hausing bile giriftār 
Husnunggha irür hür-u malik gün bile mayil, 
Hürüt közüng sihrim kördi khajil oldi, 


Andin yashunub ikhtiyar iti jah-i Babil. 
Ol sack mu turur subha yagin yükhöd uzun ton 
Ya ghaliyadin dil-ü köngüllerge salasil ? 
Jan mushafi sipära bolur qayghuda her dam 
Haikal iligi boynuma tabuldi hamāyil. 
Hijringde tiler Lufi qulung öz ajalini 
Sansiz kechüren ‘umurdin ay dosini hasil. 
Apparatus Criticus. Or. 7914 has this ghazal at folio- 
199” lines 4 following in the order 1, 2, 4, 3, 5, 6, T. 
1. 6. turur for irür. 
1. 9. dur for turur. 4 
]. 11. jan omitted. us 
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l. 12. boynuna for boynuma, 
l. 13. reads Hijringde tiler her dam ajal Lutfi-yi meskin. 
l. 14. sinsiz for sansiz. 
Folio 172%, 1. 13. 
Lutfi sözü 
Sening üsrük közungge ne khabar bar ? 
Kim andin ‘aql-u jan-gha küp khatar bar. 
Munajjim qash-u közung körgech aytur 
Kim oshbu ay bashinda fitnalar bar. 
Qashim köz bahri üzre köprüküng dur. 
l'olio 1827, 1. 1 
Senge her neche kim mundin gudhar bar. 
Qiran güldü kózüng ay teg yüzüngde 


Qiran dur anda äri kim nazar bar. ` 
N ^ Qada kelgende Lutfi öz halakin 
k Ə əf Tiler alningda kami bu qadar bar. 
S Apparatus Criticus. Or. 7914 has this ghazal at folio 
^h 175" lines 3 and following in the order 1, 3, 2, 4, 5. 
A Line 5 reads Yolungda qash irür köz bahrina pul. 
7 l. 8 kim Gri for Gri kim. 


l. 9. kilgende for kelgende 
| 1. 10. qasingda for alningda. 
| Folio 1827, 1. 6. 
Qambar oghli 
Kök ichinde sizleyin bir sauk-i dilber bolmaghay, 
Sachi sumbul yüzü gül qaddi senüber bolmaghay. 
Chin-u Machin-u Qitayda bolmaghay mänandingiz. 
— Sizleyin bir qaddi sarkash zulfi jambar bolmaghay. 
Ghamza-yi ghammäjingiz (?) teg tideyi nargis imez, 
T [ur]ra-yi tarraringiz (?) teg mushk-u “anbar bolmaghay. 
Yanmaghaymen “ishgingizdin gar meni yantursalar. 
Khaira barghanlar ‘ajab kim ahl-i Khaibar bolmaghay. 
Süraling wasfin qilanlar körmegen dür husnungi. 
Sizge okhshish raudada bir hür-i paikar bolmaghay. 
Teki tekrar eyledim, khub sürating majmü’asin 
Khatirimda mundin artug nirse az bar bolmaghay. 
Folio 182”, 1. 1. 


Gar sening terking qülursam, ay dilaramum menüm, 
Pas mening adim chiganda Ibn-i Qambar bolmaghay. 


lio- 
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Qambar oghli 
Dilbarā zenjir-i zulfung shana qilding ; qilmaghil ! 
Sad hazaran 'agiti fima qilding ; qilmaghil ! 

Chin köngül shahrin musakhkhar qilding ; ay Türk-i khata (?),* 
Khittayi ma‘mirumi wayrana qilding ; qilmaghil 1 
Grj-u (0) bahrayn oldi chashmim, khüni dildin man) orar, 

Qatra qatra ashkümü dur-dana qilding ; qülmaghil 1 
Ashna qilding menge “ishq-ü haqiqini maja[r (?), 

* Aglum-i yekparagi paykana qilding ; gilmaghil 1 
Bi tahashshz jam-i may nish eyleding akhyar ile, 

Garchi sen bu shifani rindana qilding ; gilmaghil 1 
Sham'-i rukhsäring qatinda yüz tümen parvana bar, 

Men da“if-i yanghuchi parvana gilding ; qilmaghil. . 
Qambar oghlin bulbul-i dil qasda taksar ayleding, 

Gül yüzüngde sumbuli dardana qilding ; gilmaghil 1 


Fol. 177”. 
Qambar oghli 

Te kim? ol serw-i sali sumbulni gül bosh eyledi, 

Sad hazaran bulbuli gulshün madhüsh eyledi, 
Ghayrat ildürmen ki sahhar (1) ne ichün ópti labblarin, 

Baghruming qani mayi qumqäna teg josh eyledi. 
Her niche faryad idermen yad olur yad eylemez, 

Dilbar-i paymän-shikan ‘ahdin faramüsh eyledi. 
Yanmisham bashdin ayaqqa sham‘ teg ichi otina, 

Bilmezim (2) bu ‘ishq otin qaydin menge tosh eyledi. 
Qasd-i janim qildi dilbar nawak-i michken (?) bile, 
Niche-kim nish ordi ol bu qasdà dil nish eyledi. 
Yarumung aqdüm gashinda mah-i nau kördi felek, 

Shol sababdin dur hilal-i halqa dar güsh eyledi. 
Bulbul ayru tüshse güldün, lal olur hich sözlemez ; 

Qambar oghlin yar firägi bile 3 khämüsh eyledi. 

Jauhari 
Qasdü könglüm ol sheker irmin tileb jan tarla dur. 
Arsuluq bichürani yü rizq ya qan tarta dur. 
Fol. 177°. 
Diinyede men dur men-u (?) yalghuz köngül way ani ham. 
Zulfi wu közü qashi her biri bir yan tarta dur. 


1 Tho edge of this folio is clipped and the last letter of this and other 
lines is partly or entirely lost. 

2 The first letter of this and somo other lines is lost. 

3 Text reads bayle, presumably in error. 
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Khäsh qashining yasini kirbik ogi birle közi 
Garchi üsrük tür körüngni yanglu esen tarta dur. 
Te khayali, keldi mihman köz essiz mihmänigha, 
Gah durr-i ‘Ummdan-u gah la‘l-i Badakhshan tarta dur. 
Ay kishi tart? mada‘in (sic) dilbarining alnida 
Hich neme layiq yoghidin Jauhari jan tarta dur. 
Lut f 
Ghamzangiz khüni wu her dam könglüm ol yan tarta dur. 
Barmasam qashin chun meni qan tarta dur. 
Tat közungdin ki dingha (2) niche yüz orsam meni, 
Kufr zar-i zulmile cl ne musulman tarla dur. 
Khäk-i päy-i kim anga zülfi teger küp ihtiram, 
Ya meni topraq yd rizg-i parishan tarta dur. 
Alnida jan tarta durmen, te meger tüshgei qabil 
Hich nazar gilmaz bu miskin zar-i kim jan tarta dur. 
Qashlari yasin qolaqqa yitkiire tartar közi. 
Fol. 175". 
Mansür Bakhshi sözü 
Ay khuday-i lam yazal, ay padshah-i là yazàl, 
Barcha ‘alamning khudawandi irürsen bi-zawal. 
Mithl-u mananding sening yoqtur, yana bolghusi yoq. 
Kimse okhshamaz senge perverdigar-i bi-mithäl. 
AM ülketingge yoq zawal, ay hayy-u qayyäm-u ahad, 
Khaliqu’l ‘arsh-u samawat, ay kerim-i ba-kamal. 
Ya ghiyath-al mustaghithin, barchagha faryad ras, 
‘Alimu’l asrär-i ‘alam, ya 'alim-i dhi'l şalal, 
Qudrating birle yaratting ‘arsh-u kürsü wu qalam. 
Hikmetingning ökmine yitmek turur ‘aql-u khayal. 
Jinn-u ins-u wahsh-u tayr-u mür-u mahi rizqini 
Yetkürersen jumlagha qudrat bile bi qil-u qal, 
Kim ki ichti rahmating daryasidin bir jur‘ayi, 
Barcha ‘alamdin munazzah boldi ww boldi zülal, 
Kim fana boldi muhabbat bahrina, jandin kechib 
Wasiltyat mülkide bagi bolup tapti nawal. 
Kimge kim qilding nazar, hird-u hawadin boldi şaf, 
Fol. 175". 
Dünye-din kechdi, körünmez közige mäl-u manäl. 
Mülk-ü mal aulad-u gatundin munazzah qil köngül, 
Chin hijab irmish senge haqq yolida ahl-u ‘ayal. 
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Mashiwallahdin (?) köngül mülkini khali qilmaghan, 
‘Agibat mardüd olup tekti anga sansiz malal. 
Ya ilahi 1) ol irenlerning haqqi kim sidqila 
Wasl genjini tileben taptilar sendin wisal. 
Barcha mw minlar gunahin qil kerem birle ‘afi, 
Hashr küninde alargha birmegil sen infi‘al. 
Bu fagir Mansür bakhshining du‘asin qil qabül, 
Akhiratta haqq Muhammad birle birgil ittisal. 
Bayt 
Sening darding menge ter mendin artuq. 
Senge qul boldughum sultandin artuq. 
Sening dhikringni aysam chol ichinde, 
Bolur ol chol menge bostandin artuq. 
Fol. 173. 


Ahsanwl taqwimi kören chün An@l-Haqq dimesün. 
Pas nedin barta” oluptur Mansür-i diwanasi ? 

Sham‘~i wahdat dur jamäling suhbat-i rüshan qilur. 
Qarshuda khosh khosh yanadur Saiyidüng parwanasi. 

Qasim sózi 

Ay sanam! Tengring üchün dardimgha qilghil charani, 
Ghamza oqini atip qilding yürekke yarani. 

Ishwalar qilmaq bile baghrimni para eyleding. 
Ne ziyan qilghay senge sorsang bu baghri parant 7 

Terk-i dünye tauba (0) qildim, 'ashiq oldum husnunga, 
Qildim erse men sening ay yüzünge nazzarani. 

Ol kaghadh (0) teg iki yüzlüg mudda‘ini, ay sanam, 
Bashini kesgil qalam teg. Sortayin (2) men gharani. 

Qasim-i bichara ger ölse ishigingde, bigim, 
Oz qulung birle kölergil sen oshol bicharani. 

Fol. 173*. 


Qoshuglar 
Te köngül ol bi-wafa iliginde dur. 
dan qushi dayim jafa iliginde dur. 
Nola? Ihgin qoysa qasda könglüme, 
Aning üdün kim dawa iliginde dur. 


Ker chaman ichre khiraman boyle ; 
Gulshani qilghil mu‘attar boyle ; 
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x "Andalib-u hürn qilghil khajil ; 
Birni oyan-u birni kötü koyile. 


Iki chashmim bir biri rukhsari dur. 
Her (?) chamanda fitnay-i rukhsäri dur. 
Te sanaqdin (2) almäsini körgel 
Akhratingdin chün bili rukhsäri dur. 


Te köngülge saldi dilbar mihrini ; 
Mihrüme gildi ziyada mihrini. 

Ol qamar teg yüzü, zuhra teg jafa, 
AMunfa'il qildi felekning mihrini. 


(b) The Arabie and Persian texts in the margins 
of folios 180" and 179v 


Bayt 5 
Her ki bar haqq buwad bà ard-u-jahan 
Hasil Grad bà jumlag-i a‘rad. 
Pas dar wartha-yi halak aftäd! 
An ki az räh-i haqq kunad i'rad. 
Tisa‘a thamünün 
Idha amlaqtum (?) fa-täjirü vallahi bi’s-sadagäti 
Şadaqa sabab-i ziyadat-i mal ast wa sa‘adat-i hal ast wa her 
ki şadaqa dihad tuwangar ast wa häl-i farahat. 
Bayt 
Hich chizi ma-dan tu chin şadaqa 
Hast az ü mül chahra pishi 
Ü rasänad kasan ba-istighna 
Ü rahänad sarranj-i (?) darwishi. 
Tis‘in 
Man lana “üduhu kathurat akhsänuhu 


Ar narm bashad wa siyasat ba-waqt na kunad wa maräsim-i 
adab-rà muhmal gudharad sar daslän-i ü kardan kashi (2) 
kunand wa tra hurmat na darand wa bà murad-i à na rawand. 


1 Sic here and in the Porsian prose translation of Proverb 93 for uftäd. 
JRAS. JANUARY 1928. 9 
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Bayl 


Her ki bà kihtaran kunad narm 
Manad andar baliyal-i ishan 

Na na andash (?) ba dasti kardan * 
Na barandash ba-wajib-i firman. 


Ihdà üsün 
Qalbu’l ahmaqi fi fammihi 


Her dü dil-i ahmaq bashad ba-zaban bi-güyad wa khalq-ra 
az swr-i klüsh ibha karda nad. | 
Bayt | 


Her ki à hast bà hamüqat juft 
Jäygah-i dilash dahän-1 vay ast 
Her chi darad zi nik-u bad dar dil 
An hama bar sar-t zaban-i vay ast. 
Ithnà-tis'in 
Lisönu”1 “aqili fi qalbihi - 
Her ki khirad bashad sirr-i khish dar dil nigah därad wa bà Ac 
hich kas nagüyad. b 
Bayt \ 2 
Her ki à hast ba-kamal u khirad 
Hast panhän zaban-t ü dar dil 
Na shawad hich sirr-i à payda 
Na buwad hich guft-i à batil. 
T halatha-tis'in 
Man jarra fi ‘inani amalihi ‘athara bi-ajalihi 
Her ki “inan ba-dast-i amal dihad wa bar mojib-i hawa-yt 
nafs rawad züd bashad kü dar mughär-i halak aftad. 
Bayt 
Dar hama karhd ba-gufü hawa 
Her ki bi-dihad “inan ba-dast-i amal 
Bim bashad ki dn amal nagah 
Andar andüzadash, bi-ja-yi ajal. 


Arba'a-tis‘in 
Idhà wasalat “alaykum atrafi’n-ni‘ami falà tanfaru 


ie . 


1 The reading is uncertain owing to worm-holes. 


€————— 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF ASVAGHOSA'S 
SAUNDARA-NANDA 

The text of ASvaghosa’s Saundara-nanda 1 has been rather 
less worked over than that of the Buddha-carita ; and is, 
indeed, to begin with, in a much better condition. The 
following note is a contribution towards clearing up passages 
in which there is room for conjecture. I must apologize if 
inaccessibility of books of reference has led to my repeating 
suggestions made by other scholars. 

I, 54, d.—dlaünam bahusalindm, editor (from variants in 
P.L.M. and P.M.) Read asthanam “ audience-hall ”. Cf. 
änarllam in c. 

IL 28, d.—rätrisaträn avivapat. ratrisatrün is an obvious 
conjecture; but perhaps A. used rätritrasän in sense of 
ratricaran. Cf. Amara-k^. carisnu jangamacaram trasam, etc. 

IV, 3, c.—diplyà ca mänena ca bhaminiti. Clearly bhamena 
in much the same sense as diplyd. Mäna is dispised of in a, b. 

IV, 4, c. — svakuloditena. Inapplicable. Probably 
sakaloditena, with the usual play on kala. 

IV, 14, oc.—mi$vasavütena ca darpanasya cikitsayitua 
nijaghana nandah. The corruption cik° destroys the central 
incident. Read Züncec chucitvam “ he spoilt the clearness of 
the mirror". Raghu-v°. VII, 68 (possibly a reminiscence) 
suggests baspena for vatena. 

IV, 16, c.—patrángulim. Read patränjalim. 

VI, 43, b.—svasthah phalasthah. svastho’phalasthah seems 
inevitable. 

VII, 20, c.—$aktah. Read saktah: “he is not attached 
(to che senses) as I am”. The two words are almost inter- 
changeable ; cf. Buddha-car”. III, 50, VI, 18, etc. 


M. NN, L e ts 
' VIII, 35, a.—vacanena haranti varnana. Read valguna. 


1 Ed. Haraprasad Sastri, Calcutta (‚Bibliotheca Indica), 1910. 
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4 


Haranti “charm”, a:b ::e:d. Cf. Bhartrhari, Srhg?. 60, which 
practically quotes c, d. : 

IX, 34, c.—karavan. Read balavan. Cf. S. XV, 60. 

X, 3, d.—malam jale sadhur iwojjihirsuh. Read magnam. 

XI, 51, b.—dhimatam yan mumiirsatam. P.M. himatävat. 
The latter suggests iha tävan mumürsatäm (in contrast to 
patatam svargüd of c, d). For devánta read devátta in d. 

XII, 3.—parihäsasamo. Read °saho. 

XIII, 22, c.—samwegah. Read samwedah, anticipating 
sant. 

XIV, 48, d.—krstodakà gaur iva sasyamadhyät, i.e. the animal 
drawing up water strays into the crops ? But I would suggest 
krstodgatä “ straying into the cultivated field". For ud- in 
this sense cf. utpatha. 

XVI, 38, d.—lokapravrttä ca ratih ksamà ca. Read °pravytiav 
aratih. 

XVII, 5, a.—cikirsuh. Read titirsuh (cik? occurs, in place, 
in b). 

XVII, 36, a, b. — unmilitasyápi janasya madhye 
nimīlitasyâpi tathaiva caksuh. This is one of two instances in 
the text of A. of a harsh use of madhye in a predicative sense 
without a verb. The other is Buddha-car°. IV, 91, mahatmyari 
na ca tanmadhye. Both disappear with the correction to manye, 
a word intrinsically appropriate and common in the 
Ramayana, which has great influence over A. 


C. W. Gurner, I.C.S. 


MYMENSINGH, 
August, 1927. 


= AMITRAGHATA 


The son and successor of Candragupta Maurya is known 
to Buddhist lore by the name of Bindusára 1 ; the Puranic 


! The names beginning or ending with bindu seem to present an extra- 
ordinary difficulty, inasmuch as the ordinary sense of the word, viz. “a drop ”, 
does not seem to fit here. Ajabindu, king of the Sauvira, in tho Kautiliya. 
i, 6, looks suspiciously like Ajabandhu in the Kasika on P. iv, 1, 96 (cf. 
VOJ. xxviii, 234). But we find Kusabindu, Kusurubindu, Trnabindu, 


a 
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forms Nandasära and Bhadrasära are probably quite valueless 
attempts to explain, in one way or other, à name which was 
unintelligible to the composers of the Puränas. But the 
Greeks knew nothing of either of these names. They called 
him by a name which has been retransliterated into Sanskrit 
as Amitraghäta “ the slayer of foes ", which, on the other hand, 
does not occur in Hindu lore. For it is only a guess that the 
word amütraghata in the Bhaşya on Pänini iii, 2, 88, is quoted 
with reference to the ruler of Pätaliputra.! If, however, it is in 
reality not a name but a title, it certainly gains some support 
from the expression amitranam hantä used among the titles 
bestowed upon the king at the Räjasüya; cf. Aitareya 
Brähmana, viii, 19, etc. 

Since the time of Lassen ? and Weber ? it seems to have been 
taken for granted that the Sanskrit equivalent of the Greek 
name should be Amitraghäta and nothing else. And this has 
been considered so obvious that no one has even taken the 
care to sift the Greek evidence, scanty as it is. When dealt 
with, however, it seems to point in another direction. 

Amitraghäta is the retransliteration of the form Ayurpoxarns 
found in a passage of the work of Athenzus,? a well-known 
author belonging to the early third century a.p. He tells the 
well-known story of how this Indian monarch wanted to 
purchase from the then king of Syria ê sweet wine, figs, and 


Dvibindu, Sa£abindu, and, on the other hand, Bindunätha, Bindumati, 
Bindurekhä, Bindusena, ete. Sometimes bindu (like indu, with which it has, 
of course, no etymological connexion) may mean “ the moon ”, though the 
dictionaries do not seem to give this sense ; cf. Bindudeva as a name of Siva. 

! Cf. CHI., vol. i, p. 495. 

? Indische Altertumskunde,? ii, 222. 

3 Indische Studien, xiii, 331. 

* Only after this had gone to print I became aware of the remarks 
by Fleet, JRAS. 1909, pp. 24, 426 sq., which are mainly quite correct. 
The contradictory opinion of Professor Keith, ibid., 1909, p. 423 sq., is not 
well founded and contains some apparent mistakes. 

5 xiv, 67. 

5 Wither Seleucus I (d. 280 s.c.) or his successor, Antiochus I (280— 
261 8.c.). Concerning this there is a slight discrepancy in the CHI., vol. i, 
pp. 433 and 495. 
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a philosopher. The story may have seemed witty to the 
Greeks as branding the utter insipidity and lack of decorum 
of the barbarians; but, as already Lassen ! remarked, it can 
scarcely be true. However, we are not concerned with that 
here, It is, I believe, generally assumed that Athenæus 
got his story from the recollections of Deimachus, the envoy 
of the Syrian king to the court of Pataliputra. Thus the 
form of the name originating from Déimachus would be 
*Apurpoyärns = Amitraghäta. This, however, is obviously 
very uncertain. 

But a writer of greater authority than Athenæus and living 
some two and a half centuries before him has left us another 
form of the name of this Indian king. Strabo in one passage ? 
tells us the following: éréuhômoav pev yap eis Ta 
IaMuğo0pa, 6 pev Meyao0évgs mpòs Zavöpokorrov, 
ó de Amtuayos mpos ” AAQurpoxdönv Tov eketvov viov Kara 
mpeoßeiav. Here we have the oldest form of the name 
attested, viz. '"AAXrpoxáógs. But at any time the 
reading AAAITPO° could of course arise out of 
AMITPO?; and we have consequently to presuppose as the 
oldest form preserved by Greek literature ’Apitpoyadns. 

But this ‘Awrpoyaôns can scarcely render a Sanskrit 
Amitraghata. As has been suggested already long ago, it is 
far more easily explained out of a form Amitrakhäda. 
Sufficient stress, in my opinion, has not been laid on the fact 
that amitrakhadá is an epithet of Indra in RV. x, 152, 1 :— 

Sasá itthä mahdh asy amitrakhadó ddbhutah | 
nd yasya hanydte sákhà nd jiyate kádà cand | 

For the great god not only hunts down and kills (han) foes 
and friends, he even chews them, crushes them completely 
(khad) just as Dante makes the Prince of Darkness crush 
between his teeth the disciple who betrayed Jesus and the 

1 Loc. cit., ii, 223. 

? ji, 1, 9 (C. 70); ed. Kramer, vol. i, p. 109. 


3 By a strange coincidence Lassen, loc. cit. ii, p. 222, n. 7, and the 


CHI., vol. i, p. 495, n. 1, have both the slightly misspelt form 
"AAdırpoxadws. 
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murderers of Cæsar. In the same sense he is the vrtrakhadá 
“ the crusher of fiends (vrträmi) " in RV., iii, 45, 2 and 51, 9; 
and the same epithet, in RV., x, 65, 10, is bestowed upon 
Brhaspati, the purohita, who accompanies Indra, his king and 
protector, in the battles and hurls down the fiends by his 
magic and powerful incantations. And, to keep only to the 
Rgveda, in vi, 65, 1, Sarasvati, a mighty goddess, is said to 
have totally crushed the Pani (dcakhdda . . . panim), the 
niggardly barbarian who does not bring sacrifice to the gods 
of the Aryans. 

Indra, the king of the gods, is the prototype of the earthly 
monarch. Just as Indra chews, crushes, annihilates his foes, 
so does his earthly counterpart, the king, an idea which is, 


of course, not foreign to the post-Vedic literature either. In 
face of this, and as the oldest Greek form of the name 
undoubtedly points to Amitrakhäda, Y venture to think that 
this—and not Amitraghäta—should be the title of 
Candragupta’s son. Thus he was known as Bindusära, 


“ the annihilator of his foes.” But of his warlike exploits 
we unfortunately know nothing.! 
JARL CHARPENTIER. 
DATE OF THE SUDHASITAVALI 

Dr. S. K. De's note on the Subhasitävalt (ante, pp. 471-7) 
calls forth a few queries before we can accept his con- 
tention. The date a.p. 1160 (= 4260 Kaliyuga era) cited in 
the Tikäsarvasva of Sarvananda (p. 91) is not his own, but 
that of a contemporary work named Ganiacudamanı by 
Srinivasa, whom he quotes as his authority : kalisandhyayah 
khasamayya-kara-kyta-varşani.  Sarvänanda refers to this 
date as idanım . . . bhūtāni (recently past); his work must 

1 The article, by Professor Gawroński, in the Rocznik Orjentalistyczny, 
il (1925), p. 21 seq., on Bindusüra and his suggested conquests is an able piece 
of work, but wholly hypothetical. Jain evidence—if so it can be styled— 
rather points to Candragupta having conquered the South. However, 


nothing but finds of inscriptions older than those of A$oka will throw light 
on this dark period of Indian history. 
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therefore have been written soon after, say, within a 
decade or two after a.D. 1160. This only improves Dr. De’s 
position, for, relying on a single reference in Sarvänanda. 
the learned Doctor was inclined in rather a sweeping manner 
to consider all later verses in the Subhdsitavalt as interpola- 


S" g 
tions, and was forced to place the date of the work itself p f 
i LN 


within a period of not more than a decade (A.D. 1150-60) at 
the greatest possible stretch, though Sarvänanda was citing f 
the Kasmirian from far-off Bengal. The learned Professor 
ignores the most pertinent fact bearing on the question: m 
besides the compiler of the SubAasitavalz, there was another 
Vallabhadeva, of whom no less than seventeen verses are 
given in this Subhäsüävali, and eight of these verses are in 
arya metre, like the verse cited in the Tikäsarvasva. This 
earlier Vallabhadeva is also cited in the Saduktikarnamrta 
(the arya verse No. 481 of the Subhäsitävali, for instance, is 
given in the Skm. under Vallabhadeva). The Särngadhara- 
paddhati has seven verses, all in aryá metre, ascribed to 
Vallabhadeva, none of which are to be found in the Subha- 
suavali (Peterson's Intr., p. 113). This latter fact is important, 
as showing that the printed Subhasitavali does not exhaust 
the verses of Vallabhadeva. Moreover, in the newly published 
commentary of the Nitivakyamrta (Bombay, 1923) a good many 
verses, mostly very well known, are ascribed to Vallabhadeva. 
Thus the famous verses beginning udyamena hi siddhyanti 
(p. 19 of the Nīiti.), udyoginam purusasimham (ib., p. 312), 
and simho vyakaranasya (ib., p. 397) are ascribed to him. Only 
a few of them are given either anonymously (vide Nos. 458, 
2803, and 2894) or under a different name (vide No. 507, 
- ascribed here to Vikramaditya) in the Subhäsitävali. One of 
his verses, gunänäm eva daurjanyat, etc. (p. 114 of Ni), 
reappears in the Kavyaprakasa (Ulläsa X): this would place 
Vallabhadeva earlier still (say about A.D. 1000). He may, 
therefore, be identical with the famous commentator, as 
Peterson surmised (Subh. Intr, p. 114). Sarvänanda’s 
reference to him as an authority also presupposes a fair distance 
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of time between them. One of the arya verses of this Valla- 
bhadeva (No. 150 of the Subh.) modestly observes how bad 
verses turn into subhdsitas when read at leisure: arasara- 
pathitam, ete. It is, therefore, quite probable that this earlier 
Vallabhadeva composed (cf. the word racita used in the 
Tikasarv.) a book of verses named Subhasitärah, probably 
in the arya metre, quite distinct from the anthology before us. 
It is to this earlier work that Sarvananda evidently refers, 
and the later anthologies borrow its verses quite independently, 
with all the possible errors common to such works. It is not 
necessary, therefore, to mark as interpolations the verses of 
Sri-Baka or to question the identity of Jonaräja. For there 
are several other verses of the Subh. which have to be similarly 
dealt with before we can accept Dr. De's date. Verses Nos. 1980 
and 1981, given anonymously, are from the Prasannaraghava 
of Jayadeva, a distinctly late writer. No. 27 is from the 
Kyisnakariamrta, of Bilvamangala, and No. 2540 is from 
Srivara’s Rajatarangin?. Besides, no work quoting Sriharsa, 
the author of the Naisadhiya, can prima facie be placed before 
A.D. 1200. The printed Subh. not only cites Sriharsa 
extensively, but gives an interesting anonymous verse on 
the literary humbugs who dabble in his Khandana?: 
sdvadyam khandakhadyam patha, etc. (line 3 of verse No. 2384 
of the Subh.). The abstruse philosophical work of Sriharsa 
must, therefore, have attained a sufficient celebrity to be the 
theme of such popular verses of a poet, who again was evidently 
too far removed from the time of the compiler to be traced 
by him. 
D. C. BHATTACHARYYA. 


NOTE ON A NEW TAXILA INSCRIPTION 
During his excavations at Taxila in January and March, 
1927, Sir John Marshall has again unearthed some interesting 
remains, comprising several Kharoshthi inscriptions. One 


1 Khandakhadya is also the name of a famous astronomical work of 
Brahmagupta. 
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of these records is of some importance, and we again have to 
record an inerease in our indebtedness to Sir John for his 
masterly excavations. 

The inseription has been found on a silver vase of duck 
shape. Someaksharas may have disappeared in the beginning 
and there is an effaced portion in the middle; in other 
respects the state of preservation seems to be good. Sir John 
has been good enough to send me a cast and some photographs, 
from which I derive my reading. 

What remains can be read with comparative certainty 
as ka 1 100 20 20 20 20 10 1 maharaja . . . [sa] putrasa Jihoni- 
kasa Cukhsasa kshatrapasa. 

I am not in a position to decide whether something is 
missing before the initial ka. If there should prove to be 
enough room left for four aksharas we might restore 
[sa nvatsara]k[e] ; if not, ka is perhaps an abbreviation for 
kale, though that would be unexampled in Kharoshthi 
inscriptions. 

The defaced portion seems to have contained six aksharas. 
The first one seems to have been bhra and the fourth one ni. 
With some confidence I therefore restore this portion as 
bhrata-Manigulasa. 

This record teaches us that Jihonika, i.e. the ruler whom 
we knew from coins as Jihonia, Zeionises, the son of Manigula, 
was kshatrapa in Cukhsa, and not, as has sometimes been 
stated, in Pushkalàvati. Cukhsa, which also occurs on the 
Taxila copper plate of the year 78, has been identified by 
Sir Aurel Stein with the modern Chachh, and the government 
charge of Cukhsa must have comprised Taxila. 

We further learn that Jihonika's father, Manigula, was the 
brother of some maharaja. Now this new record is so little 
removed from the Khalatse inscription of the year 187 in 
time that it seems allowed to think of the same ruler in both 
records, the more so because the title maharaja is only applied 
to quite few ulers in Kharoshthi records of the same period. 
In the Khalatse inscription the maAarája's name is given as 
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Uvimakavfthisa], which can hardly mean anything else than 
the common Wima Kathphisa (or, Kaphthisa), the well- 
known Kushäna ruler. The designation maharaja-bhrata is 
well-known from coins of the predecessors of the Kushänas, 
and as the succession not infrequently went from a ruler 
to his brother, and further to the brother's son, the new 
inscription seems to imply that in the year 191 of the old 
Saka era, ie. according to my reckoning! in A.D. 103-4, 
Jihonika, the kshatrapa of the Taxila country, had some 
claim to the position as mahārāja, which was held four years 
previously by Wima Kadphises. Whether Manigula was 
the brother of Wima Kadphises or of an unknown successor 
of his we cannot say. İt seems, however, necessary to infer 
that Wima Kadphises was no more alive and that Jihonika 
had set up as a practically independent ruler in Taxila. 
This would mean a weakening of the strength and unity 
of the Kushäna empire, and in this connexion it is worth 
while bearing in mind that Wima Kadphises does not seem 
to have paid so much attention to his Indian dominions as 
his predecessor. Chinese accounts state that he ruled through 
a viceroy, and the Indianization of the names and titles of 
the oldest of the Western Kshatrapas, his governors, and the 
use of the Vikrama era in Mathura even before his accession 
point to an increasing influence of national Indian elements. 
At all events we have no information to the effect that 
there was a Kushäna emperor between Wima Kadphises 
and Kanishka, and if Sir John Marshall is right in assuming 
an interval between these two kings, the Jihonika inscription 
would belong to this interval, when there was no supreme 
ruler and individual governors claimed independent power. 
The final outcome of this state of things was a new great 
expansion of Scythian power. The Sakas of India and of 
Turkestan joined hands, and a chief of the latter country, 
the famous Kanishka, became the leader of a great expedition, 


1 Cf Acta Orientalia, v, pp. 31 f. 
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through which the empire was extended eastwards to Eastern 
India.! 

It is perhaps possible to interpret this development to 
mean that the Saka chiefs could not easily agree to submit 
to a suzerain among those who had already entered on the 
Indian stage, and that an energetic person like Kanishka, 2 
who had grown up outside of India, experienced little difficulty P 
in pushing aside those who might have claimed the leading mu.” x 


position in the empire. And he seems to have acted quickly & | 
x ; . > “ m 
and energetically. Already, in the first year of his era,? er 
^ 


we find him on the north-western frontier of India, and two 
years later in Särnäth. And soon he was the recognized ruler 
of the whole Kushäna empire, both in India and in Turkestan. .—— 


It is curious to see how the history of the Sakas in India A 
repeats itself. N 2 
The inseriptions on the Mathurà Lion Capital introduces \ 
us to several Saka chiefs, gathered at Mathura, and one of , A 
them, the local kshatrapa Sodäsa, dedicates the ground X» 
on which they had been encamped to a Buddhist monastery, 4 


the Guhävihära. y 
The former king of kings seems to have died during the 
expedition connected with these camps at Mathura. For 
in 1. 13 of the chief inscription I read Muki-$ri-raya saspa 
abhusavita, where Muki seems to be the same name as Moga, 
cf. Sudasa for Sodasa, and the intervocalic k of the name 
Mevaki in the capital inscriptions. In abhusavita I see the 
gerund of a denominative of Skr. utsava + abhi, and explain 
the passage as referring to funeral solemnities after the death 
of the king of kings, at which his horse, in Seythian fashion, 
was interred or cremated together with the king's corpse. 
Now the Mathura inscriptions twice mention a yuvaraja 
Kharaosta, who has been identified with a  kshatrapa 
Kharahostes, the son of Arta or Orta, who is known from coins. 
The inscriptions have usually been interpreted to state that 


1 Cf. Acta Orientalia, vi, pp. 93 ff. 
2 The Kanishka casket is, so far as I can see, dated sam 1. 
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Kharaosta was the son of Ayasi Komusa, the chief queen of 
Sodasa”s father, the mahakshatrapa Rayula, and consequently 
a half-brother of Sodäsa. It has not, however, proved possible 
to interpret his title yuvaraja in a satisfactory way, for the 
person entitled to be styled yuvaraja in the province of the 
mahakshatrapa Rajula would naturally be his son Sodasa. 
It is a priori likely that the yuvaräja was something more 
than the heir of a mahäkshatrapa. 

Now the reading Ayasia Komusaa in the first line of the 
Mathurä inscription, is, in my opinion, unwarranted. We 
must, I think, read Ayasia Kamuia. The same Kamuia, 
in the form Kamwio, is found under the words Kharaosto 
yuvaraya in inscription E, where I take it to be a designation 


U 
© 


of Kharaosta. If we bear in mind that mb becomes m, i.e. 
mm, in the dialect of the Kharoshthi Dhammapada, and that 
u is used for Skr. o in the name Sudasa, it becomes possible 


to explain Kamuia as corresponding to Skr. Kambojika, and, 
at all events, it seems clear that Rajula's chief queen was a 
Kamuïa, just as was the case with Kharaosta. Such 
designations are naturally inherited from the father and not 
from the mother, and I draw the inference that Ayasia was 
the daughter of Kharaosta. The latter was evidently a person 
of some consequence. He had two brothers, the kumara 
Khalamasa and the youngest brother Maja, and he is 
mentioned twice in the inscriptions, and in such a way that 
his name catches the eye. He can scarcely have been a young 
boy. Ayasia Kamuia, on the other hand, cannot have been an 
old lady. Her mother and her paternal grandmother both 
participate in the donations recorded in the inscriptions. 
And the word dhitra standing between Ayasia Kamuia and 
Kharaostasa yuvaraña can hardly be an instrumental, because 
the akshara tra has the shape which regularly denotes an old 
uncompound intervocalic ¢ in these records. 

My interpretation is, therefore, to the following effect: 
Moga, the king of kings, was dead, but there was a yuvaraja, 
Kharaosta, who had certain claims to the position. He was 
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not the son of Moga, for his coin legends show that his father's 
name was Arta or Orta. If we bear in mind the fact that the 
succession sometimes passed to a brother and, further, to a 
brother's son, i& becomes likely that Arta was a brother of 
Moga, and if Kharaosta was a Kambojika, we should perhaps 
draw the inference that Moga himself was descended from the 
old Sakas of Ki-pin and not directly from those Saka chiefs 
who originally came to Sindh from Seistän. After the over- 
throw of the Sakas in Malava by Vikramaditya, the centre of NM 

the Indian Saka empire was transferred to the Panjab, and 

northern chiefs took the lead. 

Kharaosta was not successful in claiming the imperial 
position. The Saka kshatrapas could not agree to submit to 
him as their suzerain, though there had arisen a common AN aN 
danger in the north-west through the advance of the Parthian 
Azes towards the Indus. The kshatrapa of Mathura married 
Kharaosta’s daughter, more in order to strengthen his own 
position than to embrace the case of his father-in-law. The 
Saka chiefs could not, however, agree about the selection of a 
king of kings. The most powerful ones, the kshatrapas of 
Taxila and Mathura, set up as mahakahatrapas, a title which 
is found for the first time on the Lion Capital, and which, 
in my opinion, was not introduced before Moga’s death. 

That meant a distinct weakening of the unity within the 
Saka realm, the strength of the empire was declining, and 
gradually the Sakas were ousted by the Parthians. 

It did not, however, last long before the Saka empire was 
re-established by a northern chief, Kujüla Kadphises, whose 
name seems to be found for the first time, as the erjhuna 
Kapa, in the Takht-i-Bahi inscription of the year 103. The 
old dominions were again brought under Saka rule by him 
and his son Wima Kadphises. 

When the latter died, between the years 187 and 191, a 
new disintegration of Saka power seems to have set in. And, 
again, new strength came from outside, when Kanishka 
entered on the Indian stage. 
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I know that much of this is hypothetical, and I should 
cordially welcome any criticism, which might be utilized in the 
forthcoming edition of Kharoshthi inscriptions in the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum. 

Stren Konow. 


ASSYRIOLOGICAL NOTES 
(1) GIR-PAD-DU = kursinnu “leg bone, leg", esimtu 
a Done i aaa 

The Semitic equivalent of the well-known Sumerian 
word gir-pad-du (var. da) has not been determined, 
although it is certain that the word means “ bone ”, of both 
humans and animals. The suggestion has been made by 
Fossey and Ungnad 1 that the Semitic is eşmdtü, general term 
for human bones, plural of esmitu,? essimtu,? esmitum;? 
esentu,® esittu.4 The singular is employed as collective in all 
the known passages. The Hebrew cognate TYY is used 
for both human and animal bones, and so is the Ethiopic 
‘adem. Tt must be supposed, therefore, that esimtu should 
be used in Accadian for human and animal bones also. Since 
the Sumerian word gir (written A-H is explained in 
CT. 12, 13, A. 10, by esimtu, the natural inference is that 
gir()-pad((Y)-du must be rendered by esimtu, at 
least in those passages where the ideogram obviously means 
* human bones ". 

But it is clear from Thompson, Assyrian Medical Tezis, 
K.2500, 3, compared with K. 5415, A. 9, that girpaddu, 


"when employed of quadrupeds, means kursinnu, Hebrew 


SBD, “ fore-leg, ankle-bone”. In one passage we have 
lipi gir-pad-du sabiti, and in the other, lipi kur-sin-ni sabiti, 
1 See Holma, Körperteile, 4. 
2 See my Epic of Creation, 164, and OECT. vi, 95, n. 2. 
s <= (ga-ag) = esentu, RA. 11, 124, obv. 6; gir = esenlum, gag = 


esentum, [. . .] a = esentum, Meissner, MAG. i, 2, 53, 26-8. 
4 Clay, YOS. i, 43, 5, and Meissner, ibid., 30. 
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marrow of the fore-leg of a male goat. Again in K. 1845, 12, 
lipi gir-pad-du muneri, marrow of the fore-leg of a sheep. 
Again in K. 8319, 1 and 4, gèr-pad-du YTY-da, i.e. güd-da 
“ short bone ”, is opposed to gir-pad-du-gid-da “ long bone ”, 
where the kursinnu of the sheep or goat is probably meant. 
The sign [TY-da never means “long” as Thompson in 
his valuable study of these texts supposes. That was a 
suggestion made by Jensen, ZK. ii, 421, and incorporated 
into Brünnow's sign list, No. 10170, without evidence. Kugler, 
Sternkunde, i, 49, proved, conclusively, that LAGAB-da 
means kurt “cut off, short”, and omen texts repeatedly 
oppose güd-da “short, brief" to gid-da “long”, aräku,? 
concerning which no further argument is necessary. That 
LAGAB-da means “short” is proved again by 7ipisan 
nu-gid-da = garru (= karru), i.e. * Basket not long ", with 
pisan-güd-da = garru, Rm. 2, 27, IL 16-17, in Meissner's 
Supplement, restored by a Kish syllabary. In other words 
nu-gid-da = LAGAB-da. 

The reading güd-da is established by T (lu-gu-ud) = 
kurt, Recwil de Travaux, XX XII, AO. 4489, obv. 20 = CT. 19, 
32, Rum. 604, 19, and by Voc. Scheil, 64, lu-gu-ud = kurt; also 
CT. 12, 25, A. 47-50, LAGAB (lu-gu-ud) = kurü, matt 
(= malü of var. Scheil), ispu “hunch back, missbirth ". 
Either lugud or gud is possible; cf. us-gü-da = Siddu kurt 
“short side", opposed to us-gid-da = Siddu arku “ long 
side", Rev. d'Assyriologie, 14, 6, 29. Note especially the 
commentary on the Epic of Creation, vii, 113, lik-ri = King, 
Creat. ii, pl. lii, 43, and zi-mu ma-da-güd-da — ik-te-ru 
napistt “they have cut off my soul”, AJSL. 28, 229, 8 58. 
See also OECT. i, 19, 13; RA. 17, 68, 31. : This old error, 
thus introduced into Assyriology, arose from the supposition 
that Y da and 38—-da are variants in omen texts, 


1 Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, xix, 48. 

* Babyloniaca, iii, 298, 2 (his days will be shortened), gud, but 1. 5, gid, 
(they will be long); Virolleaud, Astrologie, Sin iv, 19-90, the night is 
arik (ik), but in the opposite omen güd-da (kürü). 
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whereas they actually denote opposite and contrasted 
ideas.! 

It is, therefore, certain that gir-pad-du means kursinnn, 
when employed for the bones of quadrupeds, and has a 
special anatomical signification, i.e. the fibula or lower leg. 
Consequently gir in this compound must mean sépu * foot " ; 
gür is actually rendered by esentum ‘ human bone”, as we 
have noted above. But what did the Sumerians—if this 
word girpaddu is of Sumerian origin and not a late Accadian 
invention—mean by describing the fore-leg (kursinnu) by 
“ foot-pad-du ” TOY (pad) usually means “to munch”, 
karasu, MAG. i, 2, 50, 232, which by partial assimilation 
becomes kardsu “ knaw at bones". So in iv, Raw. 56, B. 
40 + 44, girpaddu-$a la karäsi “ Their (amelüti) bone which 
is not to be knawed " = Ebeling, KAR. 239, p. 176, 15 (here 
of men, hence esimtu). The original meaning, said of animals, 
would then be “ the edible part of the foot ", lower leg, and 
cf. kursinnu as part of the sacrificial animal assigned to priests, 
v, R., 61, v, 14, etc. In fact, kursinmu? is most probably 
for kursinnu, from the root karasu > karäsu, Hebrew 32, 
and cf. late Hebrew NASD “ankle”, and Syr. kürsela, 
with kera‘a (SD), where the diminutive ending al, el 
is omitted,* and the noun is formed from the root k-r-5 > 
k-r-“. In Arabie kursu‘(un), and the quadraliteral karsa‘ 
(“to cripple”), and Syriae karsi‘d “ joint ", are difficult to 
explain. In any case kursinnu contains the common Semitic 
diminutive ending dn. So in Assyrian we have kdkanu beside 
käkulu, kakullu, diminutives of kaki “ crow”. 

gir-pad-du, therefore, means “ foot + knaw ", or “ edible 


foot-(bone) ” and is clearly equivalent to kursinnu, when the 
` 


1 The root gud, * to cut off, shorten," was entered in my Vocabulary, 
Sumerian Grammar, but not by Delitzsch in his Glossar. 

? Spelled k/kur-sin-nu, k/kur-si-nu. 

3 The diminutive ending al in Semitic languages is regarded as Indo- 
Germanic by Brockelmann, Vergleichende Grammatik, i, 402. But this 
cannot be assumed for Assyrian words, like käakullu, Arabic kaukal 
“ partridge ”, diminutive of kaki, or nappillunt ** a garment ", diminutive 
of nappü. 

JRAS. JANUARY, 1928. 10 
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word is connected with quadrupeds. On the other hand, 
a word gir, written both <= (gir, usual word for “ foot ”) 
and AT, is rendered by esimtu, esentu, general word for 
* bone” in the vocabularies. Itis, therefore, probable that, 
in girpaddu, two roots must be assumed : (1) gir-pad = “ foot- 
knaw " = kursinnu, and (2) gir-pad = * bone-knaw " = 
esemtu, esmalt. There is no apparent reason for adding pad 
io gir to obtain a general word for “pone” in (2) and the [ Y 
only explanation which occurs to me is to invoke the ^ 
principle of analogy here. 
(2) parü, varü “ to empty ", vomere 

Friedrich Küchler in his Beitrüge zur Kenntnis der Assyrisch- 
Babylonischen Medizin, p. 111, undoubtedly established the 
meaning of pari “ vomit". He suggested the Arabie p 
“to empty”, which in the istafa‘al form actually means 
vomuit. At least both parü, and the suggested Arabic 
cognate, form the preterite and present respectively with 
vowel u, ip-ru, Küchler, ibid., 30, 40 ; iafrug. This meaning 
of part is also proved by CT. 18, 35, B. 39, [ka]-e-de = parü 
$a pi “ to empty by the mouth”, and by its synonym zandhu 
“ to have nausea", Küchler, 30, 44, Arabie zaniha “ be 
foul”, Prs. 1aznal ; Heb. m3» Hiph. “ stink 7: zinhu, 
Syn. zü (= stercus), Keilschrifttemte aus Boghazköi, i, 45, 
obv. 9 (Sum. se = KU). See Weidner, Leipziger Semitistische 
Studien, vii, 81. The root occurs as sanāhu in Prm. si-na-ah, 
CT. 30, 43, 17. Note that Sumerian Sed > 3e-e! = zü, and 
šē-bar-ra = zanahu, Meissner, SAI. 8040. For another 
ideogram — sanahw, v. Langdon, Drehem, p. 9, against 
Meissner's suggestion for K. 4177, rev. i, 19. 

Therefore the meaning of pará is established. The shaf‘el 
occurs in ina ni-ši kappi (ID) issuri? tu-sap-ra-Su “ thou 
‘shalt cause him to vomit by lifting (sic!) the wing (feather) 

1 Also bé, bu — zü, Clay, YOS. i, 53, 129, where var. Om: 35, 9,129; 
has KU(bi-e) = tezü, KU(bu) = zü, RA. xi, 121, iv, 6. 
on = read simply d-musen = kappu. Falsely transcribed by Küchler, 
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of a bird ", Küchler, Taf. viii, 35; ina kappi’ tusapra-su, 
Taf. x, 36. To these examples Dr. Thompson then added 
a large number.? 

But in Küchler's texts (p. 42, 16; p. 50, 25) occurs tu-£a- - 
ra-ğu, and in Thompson's Assyrian Medical Texts, ina kappi 
tu-sa-’-ra-8u; both scholars assumed that this variant 
contains a verb ari, Küchler, ibid., 108, “IN, NY, sen 
cacäre (in spite of %), but Jensen, ibid., 139, My, “to 
empty”. Both suggestions are excluded by the present 
forms, i-är-ru(m), ibid., 16, 28; 50, 23; T, i-tar-ru-ú, 
Babylonian Wisdom, pl. ii, rev. 14 ; ?-ar-ram-ma, AMT. 80, 
1, 113 i-dr-ru, 36, 2, 10. >> (HAL) occurs as an ideogram 
for arû in Küchler, ibid., Taf. xv, 52, 54, 62, etc. But >> 
(bu-ru) = a-ru-u and a-3u-u, Zimolong, Das sumerish-assyrische 
Vocabular. Ass. 523, iv, 18-19, and cf. -%-]ff£ (bu-ur) = 
napdbu “blaze, shine”, 2amafı “ to be hot”, CT. 12, 13, 
B. 36 +34, and izi-gar su-lim bür-bür-a-zu = $alummat 
lipari-ki Sitpütum “the resplendent gleam of thy torch ”, 
RA. xi, 149, 35. Can there be any reason for assuming 
a connexion between bu-ru — arû “vomit”, ašů “ to be ill, 
in pain ",? and bur “ to shine, flame, be hot” ? 

Surely parü and ari are forms of the same verb, and hence 
the root of ar? must be vará, and we have here v> b> p, 
as in the verb vakü > paki, pdku “ wait for, observe ”, 


ac D d» ; cf. Ethiopie valala > Arabie badala = mutare ; 


paldsu, in Babylonian (iv, to look upon) probably Arabic 


vasala “ respect, reverence supplicate ” , cf. uptallis (with 
ana), Code Hammurabi, $ 159, with var. utallis, BE. 31, 50. 


1 Ebeling, Archiv für Geschichte der Medizin, xiii, 11, n. 3, correctly rcad 
these passages and Dr. R. C. Thompson, Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, xix, 61, n. 5, proved it by the variant [ina] ga-pi tusapra-su. 
See also Ebeling, Keilinschriften aus Assur, 17, obv. 5, d-bi = kappa-Sa, 
and. Geller, in Meissner”s Altorientalische T'erte und Untersuchen, 1, 283, 
Tafel iii, 5. d-sud = kappu, KBö. i, 42, i, 34; d-musen-na = kappu, 
iv, R. 21, B. 10; d-(sir-ra) = kappu, RA. 13, 186, 43. 

2 Note 5 in PRSM., ibid. 

3 Of, Thompson, PRSM. xvii, 21, 10, AMT. 6, 9, 10-11; iv, R. 29*, 
C. i, 9, ctc., here = Sum. bar-gul. 
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The Arabie cognate of art, part, t-ar-ru, tpirru, 75: should 
be 135 (6) 2, “to set on fire”, from which “523 “ boil, 


ulcer” is derived. Here the method of reasoning seems 
comparable to Latin vomere and vomica “ulcer”, boil, 
and Arabic 38° “to emit fire”, said of the implement for 
making fire, and also = vomuit. In the minds of Semitic 
races there was some connexion between internal consuming 
sores, internal heat, and vomiting. Surely an original verb 
va) or N) must be assumed to explain the variant pará.! 
S. LANGDON. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT UR 

When last season the Joint Expedition of the University 
Museum of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, and the British 
Museum ceased work at Ur, a not inconsiderable part of the 
early cemetery with its treasure of gold weapons and early 
antiquities still remained to be dug. An early starb was made 
this year by Mr. Woolley, in the middle of October, partly 
because Ramadan will fall early in 1928. The opening month 
of the season has proved that the depredations of illicit 
diggers have been prevented by the armed guard left on the 
site, thus justifying the not inconsiderable expenditure on that - 
score. A mass of gold beads and pendants, ear-rings of gold 
and silver, and other types of jewellery, show that this present 


1 Thompson, PRSM. xix, 61, n. 5, suggested TY “to throw’ 
Professor Margoliouth, who made a thorough investigation of the Arabic 
verb (655 for me, also thinks that, if a Babylonian verb ward (= vomere) 
exists, it may be rTY “ to throw ". Against this derivation are: (1) the 
definite statement in the syllabary, HAL (buru) = ard, and buruin Sumerian 
most probably means “ glow, be hot”, and no Sumerian word bur, buru 
for “ throw " exists; (2) no Semitic language has a verb for “ throw ”, 
which was consequently employed for vomere. Professor Margoliouth, 
however, claims that Arabic varia “ to emit fire” is identical with my 
~ to throw”. It is certain that in the passage Sammahu Sa ina unsi it-tar- 
ru-t "ihe great intestine which by hunger is consumed ", the verb is 
actually employed in a sense identical with the Arabic varija “ to. be 
consumed by an internal uleer ". My rendering in Babylonian Wisdom, 
584, should be corrected. 
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season's work will be as richly rewarded as was last year's, 
and a sensational discovery may be made at any time. Shell 
plaques, with engraved geometrical patterns, perhaps from 
a gaming board of the kind found last year, prove that the 
finds belong to the period of the First Dynasty of Ur, about 
3000 B.C., or even earlier. A large gold tassel bead is of interest 


because the applied filigree work on it is yet but little known 


from other sources. An unusually fine set of eylinder seals, 
apparently of the Agade period, about 2500 r.c. has been 
recovered from the rather later graves. 

The requisite for completing this cemetery excavation 
satisfactorily during the present season as it should be corn- 
pleted, is funds, and these must be provided by voluntary 
subscriptions. Those interested should send contributions, 
which are welcomed however small they may be, to 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, Director, British Museum. 


A GOLD COIN (DINAR) OF MUSTANJID 

With reference to the communication of Professor 
Margoliouth in this Journal (October, 1927, p. 845) it may be 
of interest to record that a dinar of Mustanjid has been found 
in Ceylon. The description given in Ceylon Coins and 
Currency, p. 261, is as follows :— 

Gold, similar to British Museum Catalogue, I, No. 479, of 
al-Mustadi, but with change of name and date, A.H. 558 
(a.D. 1162/3). Legend on obverse in six lines ; reverse, area in 


bead circle. 
H. W. CODRINGTON. 


BADULLA, CEYLON. 
18th November, 1927 
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FONDATION DE GOEJE 
COMMUNICATION 

1. Le bureau de la fondation n'a pas subi de modifications 
depuis le mois de novembre 1926, et est ainsi composé : 
C. Snouck Hurgronje (président), M. Th. Houtsma, Tj. De 
Boer, J. J. Salverda de Grave et C. Van Vollenhoven (sécré- 
taire-trésorier). 

9. Comme huitième publication de la fondation paraîtra 
prochainement l'édition du texte de deux traités arabes sur 
les chevaux (d'ibn al-A'rábi et d'Ibn al-Kalbi) avec appareil 
eritique et une introduction par M. G. Levi Della Vida de 
Rome. 

3. Des sept publications de la fondation il reste un certain 
nombre d'exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente au profit de la 
fondation, chez l'éditeur E. J. Brill, aux prix marqués : 
l. Reproduction photographique du manuscrit de Leyde de la 
Hamäsah de al-Buhturi (1909), fl. 96; 2. Kitáb al-Fäkhir de 
al-Mufaddal, éd. C. A. Storey (1915), fl. 6; 3. Streitschrift 
dse Gazáli gegen die Bátinijja-Sekte, par I. Goldziher (1916), 
fl. 4, 50; 4. Bar Hebraeus s Book of the Dove, éd. A. J. 
Wensinck (1919), fl. 4, 50 ; 5. De Opkomst van het Zaidictische 
Imamaat in Yemen, par C. Van Arendonk (1919), fl. 6; 
6. Die Richtungen der Tslamischen Koranauslegung, par 
I. Goldziher (1920), fi. 10; 7. Die Epitome der Metaphysick 
des Averroes, übersetzt und mit einer Einleitung und 
Erläuterungen versehen, par S. Van den Bergh (1924), fl. 7, 50. 


Novembre, 1927. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 
Le Kou-wex Cnivois:  REcEUIL DE TEXTES AVEC 
INTRODUCTION ET Notes par GEORGES MaRGOULIES, 
Docteur Es-lettres, Éleve Breveté de l'École L.O.V., 
Élève Titulaire de l'École des H.E.S.S.R. 6 x 10 inches, 
pp. 464. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1926. 

Some years ago I showed a Chinese scholar the compact 
little volume published in 1900 by Professor H. A. Giles, 
Doctor of Literature and Gold Medallist of the R.A.S., which 
is, as stated in the preface, “ the first attempt made in any 
language, including Chinese, to produce a history of Chinese 
literature." "The scholar made no direct reply, but with a set 
face remarked : “ Yesterday I ascended the hill behind this 
house ; I looked down into the valley ; I could see that in the 
valley lay a city ; even the roofs were indistinct ; I could not 
see the houses ; I could not tell what sort of people lived in 
those houses; I only knew that there was a city." Nor 
could my heated argument that in clearly indicating the 
existence of such a city, the city of Chinese literature, 
Professor Giles had rendered inestimable service to Western 
scholarship, relax the set muscles of the scholar one wit. 

Now comes Dr. Margouliès, who leads us through the court- 
yards and into the inner chambers in one of the most important 
edifices of which the city is composed ; the edifice of the 
Chinese ku wen. As he himself points out, the term ku wen 
is untranslatable ; it applies to a certain sort of text, highly 
popular in China, noted for its brevity, concision, and unity 
of idea, moral or philosophical. No ku wen text is written for 
the mere pleasure of producing a beautiful description or 
recounting an incident be it never so curious or interesting ; 
a ku wen must contain a central thought elucidated, and 
stressed by the composition. 

As Dr. Margouliös” volume is unfortunately lacking in a 
general index an analysis of the contents is necessary for 
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instantaneous appreciation of its great value. It opens with 
an introduction, a hundred pages in length, wherein are 
discussed the characteristics, the different species, and the 
peculiar qualities of the ku wen; parenthetically I may 
remark on two or three important passages which show 
unusually sensitive reaction to the content of the Chinese 
ideograph on the part of the author. A repertory of ku wen 
writing from the Chou through the Ch‘ing dynasties; and 
biographical descriptions of the principal masters of ku wen 
from the Chou through the Ming dynasties, are given, and the 
introduction closes with an interesting note on the method 
pursued by the author in translation. Three appendices 
follow: (1) Le Kou-wen sous les Ts’ing ; (2) L'origine de 
l'acceptation actuelle de l'expression Kou-wén; (3) Notes 
Bibliographiques sur les différens recueils de Kou-wên ; these 
give place to the exceedingly illuminating Index des 
Textes; and then follow the texts themselves. Very useful 
and carefully compiled Chinese-French Geographical and 
Historical Indices bring the volume to a close. 

The Index des Textes is especially illuminating as, in addition 
to giving the provenance of each text, Dr. Margouliès has been 
careful to note where, and by whom, it has been translated 
before. The extracts given number 120. Of these sixty-nine 
appear in Père Zottoli's monumental work, Cursus Litterature 
Sinicae, a few have also been translated by German scholars, 
and forty-eight stand to the credit of Professor Giles, the only 
English scholar who has seriously turned his attention to 
ku wen texts. Twenty-three fascinating passages appear for 
the first time in Dr. Margouliés’ lucid translation. 

Itis admittedly difficult to draw the line, when only a certain 
number of Chinese ideographs are printed in an Occidental 
work, and while gratitude is due to Dr. Margouliés for those 
he has supplied, it seems a pity that he did not stretch his 
net a little wider. For instance, the characters would be very 
useful if added to the list of the thirteen main categories of 
ku wen on p. 7, where not even a transliteration of the terms 
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hsü Ff, lun $&, and so on appear; the French names given 
to the groups in this list are necessarily arbitrary. Again, on 
p. 271, the characters for the name Su Shih 2€ $4. and 
the “fancy name " Tzü-chan = HS are given, but not those 
for Tung-p'o Wi yk, the “fancy name” of the poet most 
generally used. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
Dr. Margouliös” work; not only has he performed a service 
to the cause of literature, both Oriental and Occidental, but 
in making available a number of the texts which have played 
a major part in the evolution of the Chinese social structure, 
he has given the West the master key to an important mansion 
in the “ city ”. Ihave already mentioned the “ city " which 
anyone who desires the least psychological comprehension of 
China must explore; the “ city " where dwell the spirits of 
men responsible for the great past of the Central Flowery 
State. 

FLORENCE AYSCOUGH. 


Inscriptions DU ÜAMBODGE. Publiées sous les auspices de 
l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Tomes 
i, ii, ii. 122 x 92, pp. vili, vii, v, and exlv plates. 
Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1926, 1926, 1927. 

Scholars are indebted to the Académie des Inscriptions. 
the École française de l'Extréme-Orient, M. George Groslier 
of the Art School of Phnom Penh, and various other persons 

and authorities, for this large collection of inscriptions, which 
“is a fine supplement to those published many years ago by 
Barth and Bergaigne. Apart from a preface in the first volume 
and titles and a table of contents in each volume, the present 
instalment contains merely the reduced, but quite legible, 
faesimiles of ink-impressions of the inscriptions, some of 
which are in Sanskrit and others in Cambojan or in both 
languages. It is intended to add transcripts and translations 
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at a future date. In the meantime, those who are interested 
in either of these languages can study the texts for them- 
selves, for the reproductions are for the most part admirably 


clear. 
C. O. BLAGDEN. 


Istanps or QUEEN VVILHELMİNA. By VIOLET CLIFTON. 
83 x 5}, pp. xv + 288, 56 illustrations, 1 map. London : 
Constable and Co., Ltd., 1927. 18s. net. 

This is a very readable account of two voyages (1912 and 
1921) in the Malay Archipelago, the narrative being vivid 
with first impressions and local colour. Very wisely, the 
author has passed lightly over well-known places and enlarged 
on the more outlying ones off the beaten track. After crossing 
the relatively familiar Minangkabau and Batak regions of 
Sumatra, we are led in the first voyage to Nias and the 
Mentawai islands. The second one takes us from Bali to 
Minahasa and the far-off Sangi and Talaud group, then 
overland across Central Celebes (a real piece of hard pioneering, 
this), and finally on a tour through Sumbawa and Lombok, 
to all of which places European (and especially British) 
travellers seldom come. 

It all makes very good reading, and it would be pedantic 
to lay much stress on occasional little errors in terminology, 
etc. Still, even the best books of travel are usually not quite 
free from these, and I would point out that the people of 
Minahasa and Sangi are no more Malays than the Icelanders 
are Englishmen, and likewise that the Malay term babi rusa 
grammatically means not “ pig-deer ” but “ deer-pig ”, i.e. a 
pig that: bears some outward resemblance to a deer, as in fact 
it does. There are a few other trifles of this sort , but they 
do not affect the real value of the book. The photographic 
illustrations are mostly very good, and there is a useful index. 

C. O. BLAGDFN. 
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British MALAYA, 1824-1867. By L. A. Miers, (= Journal 
of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatie Society, 
vol. iii, part il.) 9} x 6, pp. viii + 340. Singapore, 
1925. 

This is a sober and well-balanced piece of historical work, 
based on documentary evidence, including contemporary 
unpublished official records, carefully studied and digested, 
of which a full bibliography is appended. It gives us more 
than is promised by the title, for several of its chapters 
deal with events that occurred long before the year 1824. 
Its greatest value lies in its contributions to local history > 
but the sections dealing with our political relations with 
the Dutch and the Siamese have a wider scope, and the 
chapters on piracy and the Chinese in Malaya will also interest 
readers who are not specially concerned with the Malay 
region. The list of errata by no means includes all the 
misprints, but this must be attributed to the fact that the 
author, being far away from the press, had no opportunity 


of giving the final touches to the correction of the proofs. 
C. O: BLAGDEN. 


ÜBER DIE SEMITISCHEN UND NICHT INDISCHEN GRUNDLAGEN 
DER MALAIISCH-POLYNESISCHEN KuLTUR. Von E. E. W. 
Gs. ScugópER. Buch. I. Der Ursprung des ältesten 
Elementes der austronesischen Alphabete. 114 x 9, 
pp. 88. Medan: Köhler & Co., 1927. 

The first thing to be said about this work is that in com- 
paring modern Batak (and other Indonesian) writing with 
Semitic scripts of the seventh century B.C. it pursues à 
radically wrong method. Sound paleography goes to work 
by tracing systematically the gradual changes that have 
taken place in the forms of an alphabet, not by leaping over 
twenty-five centuries to find superficial resemblances. 

This fundamental error has led the author to mishandle 
his materials in a very arbitrary manner. İt is well known 
that letters often change their positions, e.g. from. upright 
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to reclining, but one is not entitled to shift them about as 
one pleases in order to suit one's line of argument. For 
example in Table 1 (p. 27) the “ square Pali" letters are 
tilted on to their left sides and it is suggested (pp. 18, 26) 
that that was their original position. But it is demonstrable 
that these letters are derived from a Southern variety of 
Brahmi, traceable to the Asoka forms. Nor is the “ square 
Pali" type itself a particularly ancient one, for it is merely 
a variant of the alphabet used in Burma for Burmese and Mon. 
"The eleventh century epigraphic form of this is a rounded 
and more archaie one and can be traced with absolute 
certainty to its Deccan ancestry. 

With equally little reason the Batak letters have been 
similarly tilted. In their normal positions the affiliation 
of many of them to the Deccan scripts is still quite obvious. 
Set on end, some of them bear, no doubt, some resemblance 
to early Semitic letters. Accordingly, the author equates 
the Batak 2 with its opposite number in “square Pali", 
Pheenician, etc. Unfortunately it happens to be known 
from the comparative study of Batak and the cognate 
languages that the sound represented in Batak by this letter 
was originally L: and the letter itself, in its normal position, 
is plainly a 5, showing clear affinity to the one in “ square 
Pali” and Burmese. The modern Batak L is the same 
symbol with diacritics added to make a new %, after the 
sound represented by the original one had become changed 
to h. 

There is no space here to pursue this criticism in detail 
through the whole alphabet, and I must let the one case I have 

” cited serve for the whole. Having regard to the undoubtedly 
prolonged and intensive Indian influence which prevailed in 
the Malay Archipelago from about the beginning of the 
Christian era onwards, and to the fact that all the epigraphic 
material extant there from the fourth to the fourteenth 
century is plainly of Indian derivation, the author's thesis 
seems to me to be quite unarguable. 
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I must add a word on another branch of his argument, 
not fully developed in this fasciculus but apparently to be 
dealt with at greater length hereafter, viz. the influence 
of the early Semitic languages on the Indonesian forms of 


speech. Such “etymologies” as that of the Indonesian 


words for “ship”, pérahu, parao, ete. (which may, however, 
be suspected to be of Dravidian origin), from a Chaldæan 
word ‘drébah, and so on, do not inspire confidence. There 
are a good many more of the like sort. 

So far as it has gone, this is not, in my opinion, a very 
happy example of the now fashionable efforts to trace things 
in general to the countries bordering the Eastern end of the 
Mediterranean and thereabouts without bothering much 
about the links in the chain. But though in absolute dis- 
agreement with the author's theories, methods, and con- 
clusions, I cannot but admire the ingenuity of his arguments. 
The work is well printed and the illustration tables are 
extremely clear. 

C. O. BLAGDEN. 


A Comparative STUDY OF THE MELANESIAN İSLAND 
Languages. By Srpney HERBERT Ray. 9} x6], 
pp. xvi + 598, 6 maps. Cambridge: University Press 
(for the University of Melbourne in association with the 
Melbourne University Press), 1926. 

It is not yet certain whether the Melanesian languages, 
as à whole, can fairly be brought within the scope of our 
Society’s activities. It depends on whether they can be 
rightly classed as being genealogically akin to the Indonesian 
family, which is of Asiatic affinity. The point is left more 
or less uncertain for the time being by the author of this 
excellent work, who is the leading authority on the subject 
of Melanesian forms of speech. After many years of collecting 
and sifting a very large amount of material, he gives ns in 
this book a long series of grammars of different languages 
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I must add a word on another branch of his argument, 


— —--not fully developed in this fasciculus but apparently to be 


dealt with at greater length hereafter, viz. the influence 
of the early Semitic languages on the Indonesian forms of 
speech. Such * etymologies" as that of the Indonesian 
words for “ ship”, pérahu, parao, etc. (which may, however, 
be suspected to be of Dravidian origin), from a Chaldæan 
word “dröbüh, and so on, do not inspire confidence. "There 
are a good many more of the like sort. 

So far as it has gone, this is not, in my opinion, a very 
happy example of the now fashionable efforts to trace things 
in general to the countries bordering the Eastern end of the 
Mediterranean and thercabouts without bothering much 
about the links in the chain. But though in absolute dis- 
agreement with the author's theories, methods, and con- 
clusions, I cannot but admire the ingenuity of his arguments, 
The work is well printed and the illustration tables are 
extremely clear. 

C. O. Bracpen, 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE MELANESIAN İSLAND 
LANGUAGES. By SIDNEY HERBERT Ray. 91 x 61, 
pp. xvi + 598, 6 maps. Cambridge: University Press 
(for the University of Melbourne in association with the 
Melbourne University Press), 1926. 

It is not yet certain whether the Melanesian languages, 
as a whole, can fairly be brought within the Scope of our 
Society”s activities. It depends on whether they can be 
rightly classed as being genealogically akin to the Indonesian 
family, which is of Asiatic affinity. The point is left more 
or less uncertain for the time being by the author of this 
excellent work, who is the leading authority on the subject 
of Melanesian forms of speech. After many years of collecting 
and sifting a very large amount of material he gives us in 
this book a long series of grammars of different languages 
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, . "ll LL 71 
N (and their differences are often very striking), togéeme with 
a number of chapters serving to introduce the reader to the - 
o 
problems involved, and a brief summary of his more or less 
provisional conclusions. Many of the grammars are pre- 
faced by tables giving the comparison of the Melanesian 
d 55 
with the Indonesian forms on sound phonetic lines, and the 


problem of their relation to one another is fairly stated. € 
C: It is impossible to discuss these matters in detail here, : 
Re but it seemed desirable to mention them. The book deals = 
m with Central Melanesia, from the Northern Solomon Islands 


to the Loyalty Islands (inclusive) ; and it is a great con- 
tribution to knowledge, to be studied in conjunction with 
Codrington's The Melanesian Languages (1885) and Kern's 
De Fidjitaal (1886, and revised and reprinted in his Verspreide 
Geschriften, vols. iv and v, 1916). The bibliographical 
information given in the work under review is very valuable 
and deserves special mention. 
C. O. BLAGDEN. 


NOTES SUR DES AMULETTES SIAMOISES. By M. PIERRE 
LEFEVRE-PONTALIS. 7) x Dl. Annales du Musée 
Guimet. Bibl. de Vulgarization, T. 45. Paris, 1926. 

A very interesting pamphlet of 49 pp. fully illustrated by 
numerous photogravure plates of various types of Siamese 
charms and amulets. 

The wearing of talismans is very widespread among the 
natives of Siam, especially those which are supposed to confer 
invulnerability on the wearer, although as the writer remarks, 

* on page öl, the spread of the amenities of civilization is 
tending largely to cause a weakening of the beliefs in the 
powers of malignant Phis or spirits against whose evil 
influences, the wearing of some form of talisman was popularly 
supposed to be efficient. M. Lefévre-Pontalis gives illustra- 
tions of amulets which are mostly in the form of little solid 
figures, he does not mention or illustrate the commonest 
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form of amulet, the Takrut, which consists of a thin plate of 
silver or gold upon which are scratched sundry magical 
formule, the plate being rolled up and strung on a small 
chain or cord, and worn as a rule on the wrist, chiefly by 
women. The author must be congratulated, however, 
on having produced a work of great interest and originality. 
B. O, CARTWRIGHT. 


A History or Sram. By W. A. R. Woop. 9x6. 
London, n.d. 

This book deals with the History of Siam in great detail 
from the earliest times down to the accession of King Rama I, 
the founder of the present dynasty, who was proclaimed 
King in 1781. At the end of the volume there is a brief 
summary of the chief events occurring during the reigns of 
the kings of the present dynasty down to the accession of 
H.M. King Prajadhipok, the present monarch of Siam. 

This is the first connected history of that most interesting 
country that has ever been compiled. Other historical 
accounts of Siam have been written in the past, but they 
refer to certain periods only. : 

The author must be warmly congratulated on having 
produced a work of great excellence and a highly readable 
account of the vicissitudes of the country, more especially as 
the records extant of early Siam are very fragmentary owing 
to the destruction of practically everything in the shape of 
native records by the Burmese in 1767. The book is 
illustrated by several plates of interest. 

The author remarks in his preface that he may, at some 
future date, undertake the detailed history of Modern Siam. ; 
It is greatly to be hoped that he will do so, and thus form the 
complementary volume to his present excellent work. 

B. O. CARTWRIGHT. 
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AN ASIAN Arcapy. By Risixarp LE May. 10 x 6l. 
Cambridge, 1926. 

This most interesting book deals with the peoples and 
districts of North-Western Siam. The author divides the 
work into three parts, (a) Historical; giving a concisenarration 
of the happenings in the Laos country from the earliest times 
down to the present day ; (b) Topographical and Ethnological ; 
in which he describes the journey from Bangkok to Chiengmai 
and gives an interesting summary of the life and customs, 


religion and other matters pertaining to the inhabitants ; 
(c) Travel; being an account of the author's journey from 
en to Chiengsen, a town in the extreme north of Siam, 
and returning to Chiengmai by way of Nan and Prae. This 
latter section is the finest part of the book, and each chapter 
is supplemented by folk-lore tales of the Laos people which 


are here related with singular charm of style. 

The author must be congratulated on having produced 
a work of deep interest about a little-known land. He has 
resided for very many years in Siam, and is therefore in a 
position to give results of accurate knowledge and observation. 

The book is splendidly illustrated by many excellent 
photogravures, and a very charming reproduction in colours 
of a view of Chiengmai, painted by the author's wife. 

It is also very pleasing to note how the author lays stress 
on the correct pronunciation of the word “ Laos ”, which so - 
many of our American friends ‚habitually mispronounce in 
a sadly barbaric manner. In fine, “ An Asian Arcady " can 
be confidently recommended to all those who are interested 
in matters pertaining to Siam and her neighbours. 

B. O. CARTWRIGHT. 


My Journey To Luasa. By ALEXANDRA Davip-NEEL. 
Demy 8vo. İllustrated with many photographs taken by 

the author. London: William Heinemann, 1997. 
In her introduction Madame David-Necl informs her 
readers that what mainly decided her to go to Lhasa was not 
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research, but “ the absurd prohibition, which closes Thibet ” 
to foreigners, and which had on a previous occasion in 192] 
led to her being turned back into Chinese territory after she 
had successfully crossed the border from Jakyendo, the Jye- 
kundo of the Indian Survey map. This remarkable journey. 
through south-east Tibet to Lhasa, dealt with in her book, 
was her fifth into Tibet. Before it she had for many years 
pursued her researches in the “ literature, philosophy, and 
Secret lore of hibet ”. She had met the Dalai Lama in exile 
at Kalimpong and had been the welcome guest of the Penchen 
or T'ashi Lama at Tashilhumpo. For more than two years she 
had studied in the celebrated Kum- Bum monastery in Amdo, 
where Huc and Gabet Spent three months in 1845. She had 
even been initiated by hermit-masters of yoga into their mystic 
lore, including the Strange art whereby naked anchorites 
preserve their bodily heat, while sitting motionless through 
the night out on the snow of their high mountain retreats 
exposed to the piercing winter blasts. 

So, when in 1923-4, under the guise of poor pilgrims, she 
and her adopted son Yongden, a young Red Cap lama, with 
nothing but what they could themselves carry, tramped their 
way through a little known part of Tibet and stayed two 
months in Lhasa without being detected, about a year after 
Dr. McGovern’s visit, she was exceptionally well qualified 
to observe and describe the many aspects and incidents of 
everyday Tibetan life with which her narrative abounds. A 
Special feature of this book is her delightfully intimate and 
humorous presentation, often in the form of dialogue between 
her and Yongden, of encounters on the road with other 
wayfarers, villagers, robbers, and petty officials; and at 
Lhasa with humble inhabitants and pilgrims. On occasions 
the risk of discovery was great, but her beggar's róle served 
her well, and her presence of mind always carried her through. 
When a Lhasa policeman hit her with his truncheon, she was 
delighted at this fresh evidence of the security of her incognito. 


Once only did she as a last resort have to use her automatic 
. JRAS. JANUARY 1928. : 11 
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pistol, when attacked by robbers. On another occasion her 
invocation of terrific deities effected the immediate restoration 
of a few rupees stolen from Yongden by a robber band, and 
it was her resource, determination, and endurance, rather 
than good luck, that brought her dangerous venture to a 
successful issue. 

Geographically the achievement was no mean one, but the 
reader would more easily be able to appreciate this, had even 
a sketch map been provided. A general indication of the route 
may be of interest, The place names are spelt as in the book. 
The journey started from the Mekong valley, over the Kha 
Karpo range by the Dokar pass, about 230 miles south-south- 
east of Chiamdo ; then up the Salween valley and over the 
watershed into the unexplored upper Po valley, or Po yul, 
deservedly notorious, as the travellers found, for its ferocious 
brigand inhabitants. In the summer of 1921 at Jakyendo the 
late Brigadier-General Pereira, pointing to Po yul on his map, 
had remarked to Madame David-Neel: “ Nobody has ever 
been there, there may be several accessible passes above the 
spring of the river—it would be an interesting way to Lhasa.” 
From Po yul the route taken early in 1924 lay through Pome, 
previously visited by Bailey and Morshead, and up the 
Tongyuk valley. Here a startling encounter with a mysterious 
hermit, who knew Madame David-Neel, led her to change her 
direction, so she then proceeded down the Tongyuk, over the 
Temo pass to the Brahmaputra, and up the Giamda valley 
to Giamda town on the main Chiamdo-Lhasa road. Later in 
the same year Mr. Kingdon Ward and Earl Cawdor also 
covered this ground. From Giamda to Lhasa and via Gyantze 
to India the roads are well known. 

Though most of the illustrations in the book are from 
Madame David-Neels photos taken on other journeys in 
Tibetan lands, when circumstances were more favourable for 
the use of a camera, they form a weleome addition here. No 
index is given. Typographical errors are commendably few, 
and the phonetic system of spelling Tibetan names and words 
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followed is consistent and easy for the reader unacquainted 
with the intricacies of Tibetan spelling. 

This book is popular in scope and addressed rather to the 
general reader than to the Orientalist, who, however, will find 
here and there much of interest. As noted before, it contains 
Several first-hand allusions to the mysticism and magic of 
modern Tibet, that amazing heritage from the days of Tilo, 
Naro, and Milaraspa. Madame David-Neel, moreover, 
promises a full account of these matters in a Separate work 
devoted to religion and superstitions. This will be eagerly 
awaited, and will, we hope, convince those who may be 
sceptical about what we are here told of Tibetan mysticism. 

H. Lee SHUTTLEWORTH. 


ExcLisn-TüRKr Dictionary, BASED ON THE DIALECTS OF 
KASHGAR AND YARKAND. By G. RAQUETTE. 10 x HE 
1L-- 139 pp. EWR Gleerup, Lund, and O. Harras- 
sowitz, Leipzig. 1997. 

This book, which is one of the Ärsskrift of the University 
of Lund, is of great interest and importance for students of 
the comparative philology of the Turkish dialects, to whom 
Dr. Raquette is already well-known as an expert on modern 
Eastern Türki, It is the first dictionary of any size of an 
European language translated into a dialect of this kind, 
and as there are some 13,000 Türki words and expressions 
arranged under 3,500 English words it follows naturally 
that a number of these Türki words appear here in print 
for the first time. 

The most interesting feature is the number of extremely 
ancient words which still survive in this dialect though long 
since forgotten elsewhere. A curious example is the transla- 
tion of “bow” (the weapon) yar (ya). The original form 
was ya, and the more popular incorrect form. yür seems to 
have been introduced under the influence of the Persian 
word yär, “ friend,” at a time when people were beginning 
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to wonder whether a monosyllable ending in à could possibly 
be a correct form. 

For all its virtues, however, this excellent work suffers 
from certain minor defects which it will be well to mention 
here in case a second edition should give an opportunity 
for correction :— 

(1) Although the system of transliteration is careful and 
elaborate there is unfortunately no guide in the preface or 
elsewhere to the value of the symbols employed. 

(2) The case governed by verbs is mentioned only in 
exceptional cases. 

(3) There are one or two unexpected omissions, for instance 
no translation is given for “ to” or “ in order to”. 

(4) In a few cases words which are ambiguous in English 
are shown without closer indication of the meaning. “ Bow" 
mentioned above is a case in point, and “to bear” is translated 
kölürmük and togmag without indicating that the first is 
“to carry " and the second “ to give birth to”. 

G. L. M. CLAUSON. 


TSCHEREMISSISCHE TEXTE (Vol. I, Text; Vol. II, Übersetzung). 
By Ernst Lewy. 64 and 74 pp., 3 plates. Heinz 
Lafaire, Hanover. 1926. 

The sixty Cheremiss texts, which are transcribed with 
the greatest care according to a very precise system of trans- 
literation, were collected by the translator during the war 
from eleven Russian prisoners of war, of six of whom photo- 
graphs (profile and full-face) are attached. Accompanied 
as they are by translations they will be of considerable 
interest to Finno-Ugrian students, but it is a little surprising 
that the translator should not have found it necessary or 
desirable to add any notes except a certain number dealing 
solely with phonetics. 

G. L. M. CLAUSON. 
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Les BARBARES: Des GRANDES INVASIONS AUX CONQUÈTES 
TuRQuES pu XT Srcrx. sy Louis HALPHEN. 9 x bi, 
390 pp. Librairie Félix Alcan. Paris. 1926. 

This work is Vol. V of the series “ Peuples et Civilizations, 
Histoire Générale ", edited by the author and M. Philippe 
Sagnac; it comprises a summary of the history of Europe 
and Western Asia from the fourth to the eleventh century 
A.D. In the space available the author has naturally been 
able to give only the most brief summary of the events of so 
long and complicated a period, but with this limitation the 
work is competently done and the author has taken care 
to give a full list of authorities, including the most recent, 
in each chapter. G. L. M. Crausox. 


OSKAR vox NIEDERMAYER. AFGHANISTAN. Mit 246 Abbil- 
dungen in Kupfertiefdruck und 9 skizzen. Verlag Karl 
W. Hiersemann, Leipzig, 1924. Sm. folio. xvi, 70, 
246. £4. 

Among those whom the fortunes of the War carried into 
strange lands was also the author of this sumptuous volume. 
He had been travelling before in the East, and was well 
acquainted with the habits and customs of the peoples with 
which he came in contact. As an experienced traveller, 
he had a keen eye for all the Specific characteristics of land 
and people. As he remarks in his introduction, a string of 
camels along the plain, or one of pack horses on the snow- 
clad ridge of a mountain did not attract him ; but he was 
much more alive to a hut built of reeds, or to a row of elephants, 
or the beggar in rags, or the dervishes in their peculiar dress. 
And so he spent the year from 1916-17 in travelling through 
Afghanistan with a camera in his hand, and taking full 
advantage of the kindliness of the people, of whom he cannot 
speak too highly. He neither had a political axe to grind, 
nor did he wish to weave for himself the halo of an adventurous 
traveller. Thus he undertakes to give in this book a sober and 
impartial description of what he saw and experienced in 
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that strange land. In brief outlines he sketches the geo- 
graphical and geological conformation, the divisions of the 
country, the system of administration, the economic life of 
the people, and he does not fail to pay special attention to 
the artistic wood-carvings, metal-work, and the like found 
in public buildings or in private houses, Special chapters 
are devoted to Buddhist and Islamic remains, The real 
importance of the work lies now in the artistic reproductions 
of all that is of interest in Afghanistan. No less than 243 
full-sized plates, which look almost like copper-plates, give 
us a complete insight into all that is worth seeing or knowing 
of Afghanistan. Most of these plates are pictures of Kabul, 
Kandahar, and Herat. Every important building, every 
ancient fortress, every noteworthy ruin, and many beautiful 
landscapes are here faithfully reproduced. In addition 
we see the Army chiefs in their military array, the Emir’s 
elephants decked in royal apparel: and on the other hand, 
the smith, the melon-vendor, the bazaars in their various 
aspects, the hunter, the car drawn by bullocks, the dancing- 
girl, the lender of narghilehs, peasant women, street music, 
and nomads with their tents. The author also gives us 
illustrations of famous tombs, places of pilgrimage, many 
minarets, and above all the sanctuary of Ali Mesar-i-Sherif 
in Herat. No attempt can be made to exhaust here even 
remotely the wealth of these illustrations, which are true to 
Nature and not the work of an imaginative painter. These 
all reveal the unexpected beauty of many of the monuments 
in Afghanistan, the life of the people, and the wild beauty 
of many of the mountainous parts, hitherto untrodden by 
Europeans. There are in addition three maps, one of 
Afghanistan, the second of Kabul, and the third of Herat, 
probably the first ever drawn ; and nine pen-and-ink sketches 
in the text itself. A copious geographical index enriches 
this fine publication, which for its artistic merit and accurate 
information is sure to retain a very high place in the literature 
of Afghanistan. M. GasTER. 
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Ax ETYMOLOGICAL VOCABULARY OF Pasmro. By Dr. GgonG 
MORGENSTIERNE. viii, 120 pp. Oslo, 1927. 

IE a book is to be valued for its usefulness, 
Dr. Morgenstierne's Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto 
assuredly takes a high place. He has laid for ever more than 
one bogey by giving us an epoch-making work. This erudite 
and conscientious exposition of an obscure subject will show 
the student that a Jewish origin for the Afghan is a hopeless 


l argument. We were already deeply indebted to continental 
J scholars for the help and guidance given us in the matter of 
n oriental languages. The names of Geiger, Horn, and a host of 
is “ others are known to us all, and remembered with due reverence.. 
A p ) Dr. Morgenstierne has surpassed them all in his own particular 
t N v line. And this in spite of the fact that the study of these 
| b languages means much more to us than it does to the con- 

p tinental scholar. We must know them if we are to govern 
pt successfully. The learned Doctor has earned our deepest 

EZ gratitude for all time. 

Bo 77 E Now that the veriest tyro knows where this language was 
E firs& spoken it becomes an easy matter to decide where the 
ER: early Afghans dwelt, dwelt for centuries, whose subjects 
qu i they were, and other details. The Afghüns are a virile 

keré : people, and withal rebellious and troublesome from youth to 
dın old age. It is not unlikely, therefore, that their untoward 
LAE activities led to their wholesale expulsion from their native 


land at some time or other. We all know that such expulsions 
have taken place, not once, but many times. The outstanding 
facts got from the learned Doctor's work are that the Afghans 
spoke the language of Ancient Persia, and that they dwelt in 
that land or on its confines for a very long time. It was not 
merely a case of passing through Persia in search of a new 
home. The Afghàn is the last man in the world to adopt 
thelanguage of a stranger. When he does take anything he 
takes it by force. 

Am Against some of the terms given in this undoubtedly useful 
əə work the author has remarked, “ Etym. unknown." It will 
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be found, however, that something like eighty per cent of 
these hail from one or other of the Indian Prakrits. Take a 
few examples :— 

Chit, flat, etc., comes from the Hin. chit, which means 
exaetly the same thing. In the Pashto the vowel has been 
lengthened. 

Kagh, cunning, comes from the Hin. kag, käga, a crow, 
the most cunning of all birds. In India proper a cunning 
individual is very often compared to a “ crow ". The change 
from g to gh is natural. 

Kära, a large wooden vessel, is connected with the Lah. 
kayah, kayahd, and the Hin. kaydl?. It is found in Sin. also. 

Kat, a heap, pile, is seen in the Hin. khata, khat, khata, 
a heap or pile. The aspirate has been dropped and the vowel 
shortened. 

Khula, khüla, the mouth, an opening, comes from the Lah. 
khola, hollow, empty, or, if it please you better, we may 
connect it with the Hin. intrans. verb khulnā, to open, or 
the trans. verb Aholna, to open. The respective past 
participles are Ahula and khola. 

Khwaredal, ghwaredal, to open, expand, as a flower, is 
the Lah. verb khir-, to open, bud, flower. Both verbs mean 
the same thing. 

Konr, etc., a large tick, is the Hin. kilnī, a tick, or the 
Hin. kana, a weevil. 

Lalün, weeding, is derived from the Hin. nalànà, nàrana, 
nirana, to weed. The letters L and r are interchangeable. 

Langa, puerperal, we take it comes from the Hin. lang, 
langet, loin-cloth. The connexion requires no explanation. 

Lara, mist, fog, may be seen in the Sin. luru, luratu, 
mist, fog. 

Lara, saliva, spittle, is derived from the Hin. ral, or from 
the Skr. lala, both of which mean the same thipg. L and r 
are interchangeable. 

Pal, a millstone, is probably seen in the Sin. puru: 
chakia jo puru, the stone of the mill, mill-stone. See Stack’s 
Dictionary, p. 101. 


. 
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And so we might go on. The chicf difficulty in tracing these 
words will be found to be due to what we are pleased to term 
metathesis. The Afghàn delights in transposing letters and 
in changing certain sounds. Tt may be that he wishes to get 
at something which he can more easily pronounce. But this is 
certainly not always clear. It is much more likely to be due to 
the fact that he is an Afghan, and intends to remain such for 
all time; let the world take note. 

GEORGE WATERS GILBERTSON. 
Tug BHAKTA-MALA or NÄBHA-JI, with the Tika of Priya-dasa, 
and with a commentary entitled the Bhakti-Sudha-Svadu 
of Sri Sitarama-garana Bhagawan Prasid (Rüp-kalä). 
pp. 996. Nawal Kishor Press, Lucknow, 1926. Rs. 3-12. 

Students of Indian religions will be glad to learn that a third 
edition of this work has issued from the well-known Lucknow 
Press. Näbhä’s Bhakta-mala, or “ Lives of the Saints " with 
its Tika by Priyä-däsa is one of the most difficult books in 
Hindi, and Sirarama-$arana Bhagavan Prasäd’s commentary 
is far the best that has been published. To all who desire to 
master the developments of the Bhakti-cult in Northern India 
itis indispensable. Every line of it can be studied with profit, 
and this is rendered easy by the completeness and clarity of 
his explanations. G. A. G. 


JOURNAL or FRANCIS BUCHANAN (afterwards HAMILTON). 
Kept during the Survey of the Districts of Patna and 
Gaya in 1811-1812. Edited with Notes and Introduction 
by V. H. Jackson, M.A. 10 x 61, pp. xxxix + 250, 
with 4 plans, 2 plates, and map. Patna: Government, 
B. and O., Press, 1925. 

This volume comprises a reprint of the Journal published 
in vol. viii, parts ili and iv, of the JBORS., with the addition 
of an appendix containing reprints of important notes recorded 
by Mr. Jackson on some of the localities visited by Buchanan, 
and reproductions of two old plans of Patna City. 
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Mr. Jackson’s local knowledge and the experience acquired 
in the course of his own researches of a similar character 
specially fitted him for the task of editor, and we can only 
wish that he could have had more leisure from heavy official 
duties to amplify his foot-notes. His Introduction forms an 
invaluable guide to an understanding of the conditions under 
which, and the lines upon which, Buchanan worked, and bears 
the testimony of a modern scientific man to the value and 
accuracy of the work done. 

The area dealt with by Buchanan in this Journal does not 
correspond exaetly with the present districts of Patna and 
Gaya, as might appear from the title-page, but with the then 
districts of Behar and Patna, which included the whole of 
the present district of Patna, most of the present Gaya 
district (excluding several parganas in the south-west thereof) 
and the western portion of the present Monghyr district. 
Buchanan’s inquiries have already proved a prolifie source 
of information for subsequent Accounts and Gazetteers, as 
well as for more recent archæological research ; but much 
remains to be followed up. His description in this Journal 
(under date 14th January, 1812) of his visit to the cave north 
of Hänriä village, where $/ajit was obtained, enabled 
Mr. Jackson to identify Yuan Chvang s “ Buddhavana 
Mountain ”—an important identification, if only that it 
serves to corroborate Stein’s identification in 1899 of the 
Kukkutapadagiri—and, moreover, led to Mr. Jackson's 
further valuable inquiries into the nature of the substance 
known as Slajit, or Silajatu (see Appendices, pp. 235, 
297). As elsewhere in South Bihar, Buchanan carefully 
recorded the temperatures of the water in all the hot-springs 
occurring near his routes ; in fact, ho made special trips for 
this purpose. Mr Jackson has made a close study of these 
temperatures during the past twenty years, the results of 
which it is hoped may yet be published. Space will permit 
of reference to only two or three more items of information, 
out of many that invite notice. 
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Buchanan’s account of the Mahäbodhi temple at Bodh 
Gayä is particularly interesting, more especially having regard 
to comparatively recent .developments there. teferring 
to the broad upper terrace, on the west (not “ east”, as on 
page 58, fifth line from bottom) of which grew the sacred 
pipal tree, or bodhidruma, he writes :—“ The original stairs 
leading up to the terrace were through the porch which has 
L fallen . . . but the access to a holy place through a heterodox 
L 


temple appeared so improper to the Mahrattah who repaired 
the terrace that he has constructed a new stair on the outside." 
He gave a similar account in a paper read before the R.A.S. 
in May, 1827, when he explained that these outer stairs had 
f been made “ so that the orthodox may pass up without 
9 I entering the porch, and thus seeing the hateful image of 
V =) Buddha”. The local practice no longer stands upon these 
| 7 d "ancient ways". The broad terrace with the pzpal tree 
RE and the circular heap of brick and plaster “ in various con- 
bz centric stages" are clearly shown in Sir C. D'Oyly's two 
i Sketches drawn at Bodh Gayà in 1828. 
(t 2 Then there is his interesting description of the remains 
vi E he saw at Sànwas (p. 88), a place now in the Monghyr district 
$ - about 7} miles N.E. by N. of Durgāpur Pārvatī, and 3 miles 
W. of Māldah. As far as I am aware, no exploration of 
this or adjacent sites has yet been made by the Archæological 
Department. An examination of the conical heap of bricks 
that seemed to Buchanan to be like the ruin of “a solid 
temple of the Buddhists ” (i.e. a stūpa) and of other remains 
in the vicinity may yet prove of assistance in tracing Yuan 
Chwang's route between “ Indra's Cave Mountain ” and the 
I-lan-na-po-fa-to country. Cunningham in the cold season * 
of 1861-2 traced a portion of a big embankment, or raised 
roadway, which he calls the “ Asuren Embankment ” (ASI, 
vol. i, map facing p. 16), for about 2 miles running W. by 
S. from the village of Sithaurà towards the modern village 
of Räjgir. * From Singhaul,” Buchanan writes, “ I followed 
a very grand old road attributed to the infidel Jarasandha, 


” 
~ 
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and on that account called the Asuren." Singhaul is a 
village some 6 miles W. by S. of Rajgir, and Buchanan was 
travelling eastwards towards Rajgir. It was probably a 
continuation of this old roadway that Cunningham has ' 
marked on his map; and it is 10 miles from Singhaul to 
Sithaurà. It is likely that this embankment served the 
double purpose of a highway and a dyke forming an extensive 
reservoir of water between it and the hills on the south. 

We miss a table of contents, and could wish that the Press 
had used better paper. The index has not been completed 


so as to cover the appendices. 
C. E. A. W. O. 


A Constructive Survey or Upanisuapic PHİLOSOPHY. 
Being a Systematic Introduction to Indian Metaphysics. 
By R. D. Raxape, M.A., Director Academy of Philosophy 
and Religion, formerly Professor of Philosophy, Fergusson 
College, Poona. 10 x 7, pp. 438. Oriental Book 
Agency, Poona, 1926. Rs. 10. 

The author of this very valuable work gives as its aim 
the systematic exposition of all the problems that emerge from the 
discussion of Upanishadic thought in their manifold bearings, or, 
alternatively, the presentation of the teaching of the Upanishads 
according to the methods of Western thought, or again, to put into 
the hands of Orientalists a new method for treating the problems 
of Indian Philosophy. Yet the ultimate purpose of the work 
is the spiritual purpose. The writer is a competent philo- 
sophical thinker and also a very able expositor. The serious 
student of things Indian will find the work truly illuminating. 

Every one who loves India must rejoice to see an Indian 
scholar do his utmost to set forth clearly and comprehensibly 
the whole of the rich contents of the loftiest section of Hindu 
literature; European method and scholarship are certainly 
indispensable for such a task ; but the Indian heart, bred on 
Indian spiritual nourishment, is more likely to be able 
to understand these things in their depths than the European. 
Therefore the volume is doubly welcome. 
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Chapter I, The Background, is introductory, and will be 
found really valuable both as regards the history behind 
the documents and also the philosophy. The fourth chapter 
sets forth in detail, with a good deal of helpful exposition, 
the portions of the Upanishads from which the formed 
philosophies of India arose during later centuries. The 
other chapters discuss Upanishad teaching under the headings 
of Cosmogony, Psychology, Metaphysics, Ethics, and 
Mysticism ; and will be found to throw a great deal of light 
on the ancient texts. 

The author lays considerable stress on the value of the 
moral teaching of the Upanishads; but there is no passage 
in the book which dispassionately considers the ethical value 
of the ascetic life which, in the Upanishads, is regarded as 
necessary for the man who secks to realize the supreme 
Atman. This surely is rather a serious omission. 

The Chronology suggested does not strike the historical 
inquirer as the strongest element in the book. The writer's 
date for the Upanishads is given in the words, Considering the 
Upanishadic age to have been placed somewhere between 1200 2.c. 
and 600 2.c.;1 while, in writing of the relation of the 
hymns of the Rigveda to the philosophical texts, he says 
they must be regarded as having preceded them by a period of 
over a thousand years.” Since serious European writers, 
eager to reach historical truth, have suggested later dates, 
and have eiven the reasons on which their judgments rest, 
one wonders much why the learned Director has not set 
forth, even briefly, the considerations which seem to him 
to prove the much earlier origin of the documents. Bare 
dogmatic statements are not likely to weigh with historical 
students. 

Yet the volume as a whole is to be very seriously welcomed 
as a great effort and a great achievement. 

J. N. FARQUHAR. 
PAS: 2p. 2 
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BUDDHISM AND irs PLACE iN TUE MENTAL Lire or 
MANKIND, By Dr. PauL Daurxg. London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1927. 

Essays iN ZEN Buppnism. By Daiserz TETTARO SUZUKI. 
(First Series.) London: Luzac and Co., 1927. 

Both these works are intended to show us Buddhism as a, 
religion which even to-day may appeal to man’s religious 
instincts. The first offers us the “ pure, original Buddha-word, 
as it is laid down in the Pali Canon”. The author disclaims 
anything of a philological nature, and apparently does not sce 
that his whole book involves a philological assumption. But 
it possesses the charm of a quite personal appeal made by one 
to whom the Buddha is the final fulfiller of all mental life. 
€ What I myself have learnt and experienced as the most 
important thing of all, in this book I endeavour to pass on to 
others." 

Professor Suzuki’s book is less subjective. It is an 
exposition of Buddhism as understood by the Zen Buddhists, 
and there is little here about the pure Buddha-word. Zen 
prineiples are said to be most directly expounded in the 
Lankavatüra-sütra, but Zen does not base its authority on 
any written documents. The real author of the school, we are 
told, is Bodhidharma in the sixth century, though Zen in 
the form in which we have it dates from the sixth patriarch, 
Hui-neng. Hence there is good reason for the claim that in 
spite of its Indian name (zen — dhyäna), it is “ the native 
produet of the Chinese mind ". When we are further told that 
satori, the essence of Buddhism, is “ an intuitive looking into 
the nature of things, in contradistinction to the analytical 
or logical understanding ”, it is clear that we have to deal with 
a form of mysticism. No doubt the question of the relative 
importance of logic and intuition is a matter of temperament, 
but it is easy to understand the strength of this Chinese 
intuitional protest against logic, seeing that the only logical 
achievements which it had in view were the systems of 
Chinese philosophers. 
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The book consists of eight essays, which are intended to 
remove difficulties and form an intelligent approach to the 
subject. This is, as the author points out, a very different, 
thing from mastering Zen. But as a clear exposition of an 
independent form of mysticism developed in Chinese thought, 
it will be of the greatest interest to students of the history of 
religion and religious experience. 

Epwarp J. THOMAS. 
RULERS or THE İNDIAN Ocean. By ADMIRAL G. A. BALLARD, 
C.B. Duckworth, 21s. net. 

Admiral Ballard, formerly Director of the Operations 
Division of the Admiralty War Staff, is a practised historian 
whose previous essays on naval history are well known in 
this country. He has set himself to elucidate the maritime 
history of the Indian Ocean from the earliest time until 
the present, and has placed his conclusions before us in 
this book. He has had the assistance of Sir William Foster 
in dealing with the events of the fourteenth and succeeding 
centuries, which is the best possible guarantee of the historical 
accuracy of his narrative for this crucial period. The whole 
book, moreover, has already appeared, except for the con- 
cluding chapter, in the Mariners’ Mirror, and has, the 
author informs us, already passed under the notice of some 
very competent critics, whom, he says, have raised no 
question as to the accuracy of statements made, except in 
regard to two points, which he briefly mentions. 

In the absence of an Index, or a Bibliography, or, with 
few exceptions, any reference whether in the text or in foot- 
notes to the sources of information relied on, particularly for 
the pre-historic and very early periods, it is difficult for a 
scholar or student, and still more for a reviewer, to express 
a decided opinion as to the degree of authority to be attached 
to Admiral Ballard's conclusions on many points. In the first 
chapter, for example, he gives his reasons for regarding the 
Indian Ocean as the birthplace of both branches of the 


r 
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mariner's occupation, viz. coasting and deep water sailing. 
He does not mention the claims of Polynesia in this connexion 
as put forward by G. Elliot Smith (Journal of the Manchester, 
Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1915-16), nor does he refer to 
General Pitt-Rivers memoir (Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, vol. iv, 1874-5, p. 339), which still remains, in the 
reviewer's opinion, the best authority on early modes of naviga- 
tion, nor to a number of other memoirs of great value by recent 
workers in this fascinating field, quoted by Elliot Smith and 
not unknown to students. He states (p. 6) that the Mecca 
traders pushed their way eastwards so that by the ninth and 
tenth centuries they had reached the Malay Archipelago, 
* whence in time they found their way to China itself." He 
does not mention Renaudot’s Ancient Account of India and 
China by Two Mohammedan Travellers—translated from the 
Arabic (1733), which refers to a great massacre of Mohammedan 
Jews, Christians, and Parsees to the number of 120,000 at 
Canfu (sc. Canton) in A.D. 877. Sulaiman the merchant refers 
to merchants of Iraq as trading regularly with China in the 
same century, which suggest a greater antiquity for this trade 
than Admiral Ballard allows (see also C. S. K. Mylrea, The 
Moslem World, April, 1922. p. 170). 

He mentions (p. 213) that the Persians never had any navy 
in spite of all their wealth, military power, and extent of coast- 
line. Yet Persia conquered and held Muscat and Bahrain, Hasa 
and Hofu Hufuf for a century or more to such effect that the 
Persian language is the basis of at least one dialect of Northern 
Oman and the record of Persian skill in publie works, such as 
wells and underground water channels, is to be found along 
the whole Oman coast to Ras al Hadd, as well as in Bahrain 
and Hasa. Nearchus had no difficulty in obtaining a pilot 
ere he reached the mouth of the Persian Gulf, which suggests 
the coastal navigation was well developed before his arrival, 
whilst from at least as early as the sixteenth century until 
the present day the pilotage of the Shatt-al-Arab bar was 
almost exclusively in the hands of Persians from the Island 
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/of Kharag and later from Bushire. The real reason for Persian 

— backwardness in the art of navigation is to be found in the 

absence of navigable rivers, and of timber suitable for ship- 

building. Nadir Shah's attempt to create a fleet in the Persian 

Gulf with timber carried from the Caspian for the purpose 
will be remembered in this connexion. 

In hisconcluding chapter (p.293) he writes that no part what- 
ever in the long, costly and dangerous enterprise of making 
the Indian Ocean safe for the natives of India fell on the 
native himself, and on the next page he states that Moslems 
have relied “ for generations ” on the security by sea provided 
by the British white ensign, and adds that the repression of 
piracy was carried out from first to last by Britain. 

Admiral Ballard, though himself born in India, ignores 
the work of the Indian Navy which, till its abolition in 1862,1 
bore the burden of the day in Indian waters, and of its 
predecessor, the marine forces of the H.E.I. Company; 
indeed the Indian Navy is not, as far as the reviewer can 
ascertain, once mentioned in his pages. Yet it was the 
Indian Navy, manned mainly by Indian ratings, that 
made the charts of the coasts of India, Arabia, and the 
Persian Gulf on which we rely to-day. Indian seamen 
and Indian soldiers bore the brunt of our early steps in 
conjunction with the Turks for the repression of the Chaab 
pirates af the head of the Persian Gulf. Indian troops helped 
to exterminate the pirates of Ras-el-Khaimah at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century and did most of the fighting then 
and ever since on the shores of the Persian Gulf, as witness 
the pages of Low's History of the Indian Navy. At least ten 


1 The Secretary of State, in his despatch of 30th August, 1861, testified to 
the efficieney with which the Indian Navy had discharged the various loca 
duties for which it was mainly organized, adding that it had been con- 
stantly employed at a distance from India in the suppression of piracy and 
of the slave trade, and also in regular warfare in association with the Royal 
Navy in China, Borneo, and New Zealand without cost to the British 
Exchequer. He added that the Royal Navy could spare few ships for 
service in Eastern seas (Welby Report, 1900). 
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4 
times as many Indians as Englishmen have died or been 
killed in the service of the East India Company and of the 
Crown in the Indian Ocean and adjacent seas, not in the pro- 
tection or defence of any primarily Indian interest but in 
order to maintain the freedom of the seas (in the true and not 
the Wilsonian sense) and the abolition of African slave trade, 
the latter a primarily European ideal. Nor as Admiral Ballard 
states (p. 297) was the British Navy maintained exclusively 
at the cost of the British tax-payer, for the Government of 
India has paid to the Imperial Exchequer since 1869 a very 
substantial subvention, which since 1901 has been fixed at 
£100,000 (vide Welby Report Cd. 131, 1900). 

Space precludes reference to other points of great interest 
suggested by a perusal of this book, but perhaps sufficient has 
been written to show that it cannot be accepted throughout as 
an authoritative exposition of the whole period dealt with, 
whilst the absence of an index and of critical apparatus impair 
its value as a contribution to our knowledge of an exceedingly 


important chapter of world history. 
A. T. Wırson. 


Wzsr-INboNESIEN. SUMATRA, Java, BORNEO. Von 
Professor Dr. Aucustin Krämer. 12 x9, pp. 104 
(including xlv illustration plates and 2 maps). Stuttgart : 
Franckh’sche Verlagshandlung [1927]. 16.50 marks. 

This is vol. iii of the “ Atlas der Völkerkunde ”, the previous 
volumes of which were devoted to Northern and Central 

Asia and Europe, respectively. After a brief preface, a table 

of contents, and an introduction, the odd pages 13-101 are 

illustration plates, facing the letterpress opposite to them. 

The illustrations are line drawings, which, though suitable 

for architecture and artefacts generally, are less adequate for 

the representation of human types. The title is not a complete 
indication of the contents, for these include, besides the minor 
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islands adjacent to Sumatra and Java, the Hova part of 
Madagascar and the Andaman and Nicobar groups as well. 
This arrangement cannot be justified from a purely 
ethnographical or a purely geographical point of view, but 
only by a compromise between the two. Moreover, the state- 
ment (p. 14) that the Nicobarese belong to the “ Malay 
stock” is highly doubtful; linguistically, at any rate, they 
are akin to Mon-Khmer. On the other hand, the Malay 
Peninsula is left out, though it would have fitted very well 
both ethnographically and geographically into the framework 
of the book. 

The greatest gap, however, is the omission, in dealing with 
Sumatra, of the Malays proper, which is rather like cutting 
Hamlet out of the play that bears his name. They are indeed 
mentioned incidentally on p. 50 as being akin to the 
Minangkabau people, but that is pretty much like putting a 
mere mention of England and the English into the chapter on 
Scotland of a work dealing in detail with the inhabitants of 
the British Isles generally. There is, by the way, no sound 
` basis for the twice-repeated etymology of the name Malay 
(pp. 7, 50) as meaning “ vanderers ” : it was the definitely 
local name of a certain region in Sumatra, and can be traced 
back as such to the seventh century a.p. But the author s 
conception, for which I know of no justification, is that the 
Malays were the first migrants from Southern Asia to the 
islands and were driven (as is suggested on p. 8 and in the 
publishers' leaflet) into the interior by later comers, such as 
the Gayo, Alas, and Minangkabau peoples. As applied to the 
communities which alone are really entitled to the name 
Malay, this is pretty well a reversal of the known facts, for 
they are very largely a coast people and have expanded at the 
expense of others. In his introduction the author, when 
discussing the various layers of culture that he claims to 
distinguish in the Austronesian area, denotes the earliest of 
the clearly Asiatic cultures that entered it by the name “ Old 
Malay ". Whether this is to be regarded as a mere misnomer 
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or as the result of a confusion of ideas, it is in my opinion an 
unfortunate terminology. 

It is only fair to add that the selection of objects for 
illustration is good and that the explanatory text gives in a 
small space a. great deal of ethnographical information con- 
veyed in an easily intelligible way. The bibliographies 
appended to the various sections, and the general one on p. 104, 
will be very useful for reference to the original sources of the 
work. 

C. O. BLAGDEN. 


Dig Sonne UND MrirHRA im Awesra. Auf Grund der 
awestischen — l'euerlehre dargestellt von JOHANNES 
Herrer. (Indo-Iranische Quellen und Forschungen, 
Heft IX.) 81x 51. xxviii + 318 pp. Leipzig: Haessel, 
1927. 

In this interesting volume the cult of Miğra and the Sun in 
the Avesta is treated by the author on a wider background, 
namely the general principles of religious thought, or more 
accurately of Weltanschauung, among the early Indo-Iranians. 

1 The boldness and ability with which he has handled these 
subjects justify us in devoting some space to a summary of his 
views, which in this book are set forth with greater fullness 
than in his previous writings. 

When the ancestors of the Indo-Iranian tribes first moved 
down, a number of them settled in the fertile pastures around 
the Hamün Lake in Eastern Iran, and waged lively wars of 
self-defence against other kindred tribes, who were continually 

> pressing on after them, and who, pushed into the more barren 
valleys on the north and north-east, carried on fierce wars 
and cattle-raids against the settlers in the Hamün district. 

It was in this region and among these freebooting wanderers 

that the greater part of the Rg-veda was composed, in order to 
win the aid of the gods in their wars and forays. Most of these 

Vedic tribes gradually spread into India; but a branch of 

them moved westward and have left their traces in the 
Mitannian inscriptions of Boghazköi of c. 1380 n.o. 
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Despite local differences in details, these Iranian and Vedie 
tribes held the same general conception of nature and 
deity. They worshipped fire, with its warmth and light 
(Vedic ld, Avesti aša), as universal principle of Good in 
both bodily and spirituallife ; and in opposition to this they 
postulated an evil fire, dark and cold (Av. druj “ harm ”, 
and nasu, “ decay ”) as the principle animating all harmful 
beings and things. Between these two orders an everlasting 
struggle goes on. When a body animated by the good fire is 
penetrated and infected by the evil fire, it perishes, and 
similarly the good fire may overpower the evil and cause death 
in those possessed by it. In both orders there are divine beings, 
of which some are purely spiritual, ie. composed wholly 
of good or evil fire, and therefore immortal, while others are 
of fire mingled with grosser matter (Av. gaéOya, astvant) 
and on death lose their earthly admixture and become immortal 
either as gods in the Heaven of Light or as devils in hell below 
the earth. The “gods” (*daivas, Ved. dévás) are simply 
embodiments of the Supreme Fire, which also manifests 
itself in the light of heaven (Av. savah), the light of wealth 
(Av. ağı), “glory” (Av. zearənah), i.e. lightning and the 
majesty of kings and conquerors, etc. While in their spiritual 
essence all gods are alike, viz. the heavenly fire in different 
manifestations, they may mingle themselves with many 
material bodies in partial incarnation (as later in the Hindu 
amsdvataras) without ceasing to exist at the same time in 
individual personalities. Spirits of the dark order may 
incarnate themselves similarly. The fire of deities of the bright 
order is either luminous or non-luminous. Non-luminous 
fire is also present in man's body, as the agni vaisvanard of 
the Upanisads, which is said in Sat. Br., i, iv, 1, 10 ff., to have 
been carried in his mouth by Mathava Videgha,! and is the 


1 Dr. Hertel holds that the Sarasvati from which Mathava is said to have 
started on his journey is the Arachotus, and that hence the story points to 
the movement of a Vedic tribe from Eastern Tran eastwards not long before 
the composition of the Sat. Br., which was quite late, as it shows Middle 
Persian phonetics in the name Ba KL. 
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same as the Vedic bráhma (etym. = $Aéypa; *bhleghmn), 
which originally denoted generally the fire burning within 
man and later was claimed by the priests as peculiar to their 
class, whence came their title bradhmana; and it likewise 
appears in Söma, semen, rain, waters, milk, urine (whence 
the use of urine in exorcism and the cult of the liga and 
yoni), gold, mountains, curses, and sacred texts. Divine 
beings and persons who know sacred texts by heart are styled 
in Av. tanu-madra “having a body composed of hymns A 
(ef. Suparnddhyaya, I, i, 2). “Soul” is a group of powers, 
all of them forms of fire. When man dies, the fiery elements 
(in Veda, and sometimes in Av. also, the whole man converted 
into fire) pass into the Fire-Heaven as a personal being of 
pure fire; in the older Üpanişads, however, the bráhma in 
the body merges impersonally into the cosmic fire. 
Zarağuğtra, following his rationalistic bent, and opposing 


the Haoma-cult and animal sacrifice of nature-vorships, | — 


set up as his supreme deity Ahura Mazdah, “ Lord Reason," 
and hence Fire came to be regarded as the latter's son, 
subordinate to him. But Zaradustra’s reform failed. The 
Vedic tribes convinced the Iranian cattle-larmers by their 
vietories that, after all, nature-powers were dominant. Tf 
Zarağu$tra/s teachings were ever fully observed in Eastern 
Iran, they were soon driven thence by cults of nature-powers— 
Atar, Haoma, Midra, Arodvi, Vorobrayna, etc., whom 
Zaraüu&tra had classed with the powers of darkness (rao, 
Ved. rákgas), whom he called daëvas. These nature-powers, 
accepted in Iran after Zarağu$tra and renamed mainyava 
yazata, baya, and amasa sponta, were really old Aryan daivas, 
the Vedic devds. The deities established by Zaradustra 
were translated into nature-powers: Ahura Mazdàh became 
the sky, etc., Vohu Manah the guardian of useful animals, 
Ağa, the guardian of fire, Xsara the guardian of metal, 
Aramaiti (cattle-rearing) the guardian of the earth, the sun 
Ahura, Mazdäh’s eye, etc. In some Yasts Ahura Mazdah 
is subordinated to the old nature-powers. In Western Iran 
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the Achaemenids under Xerxes and Artaxerxes I and TI 
returned to their worship. Throughout Iran, despite 
ZaraÜu&tra, religion continued to revolve around animal- 
sacrifice and the Haoma-cult. 

To the Aryans, everything real, including abstractions, was 
a concrete person ; hence in Av. Asa and Druj, the Good and 
the Evil principles, are the highest persons; allother beings 
are parts of them. Each being is a composite of body and 
psychic forces (dana, baodah. manah, urvan, etc.), which both 
exist together in the body and appear outside it as independent 
beings. Thus the Sun is the sun and also Ahura Mazdah’s 
eye, the stars stars and also Mi@ra’s eyes; Ahura Mazdäh 
is independent and also the urvan of the amasa spantas ; 
sacrifices are offered to his ears and eye. The world is composed 
of series—individual persons combining in ever higher 
collective persons. All beings of the order of light, immortal 
and mortal, including men and animals, who are at once 
persons and parts of the supreme Person, are termed in Av. 
yazalas and receive offerings. Hence according to the Yasna 

NS the sacrifice combines all beings of the bright order as a 
collective person to combat the powers of darkness; thus 
Av. VereÜrayna (the modern Bahräm fire) is a collective 
person composed of many fires. 

The Indo-Iranians originally regarded the sun, moon, and 
stars as holes in the vault of the heavenly Mountain through 
which descend light from the cosmic fire and rain, while at the 
same time they conceived them as persons. Now Mira in 
Av. is entirely different from the Sun: he is the nightly sky 

L and the spirit inhabiting it, and his myriad eyes are the stars. 

|o From this fundamental character, according to Dr. Hertel, - 
` are derived Mi@ra’s other attributes, as ruler of lands, giver 
df rain, leader in battle, guardian of cattle-rearing and of 
‘covenants and friendship, and #uyorourés, who protects 
souls and brings them to the paradise in the Fire-heaven. 
He has essentially the same qualities as the Vedic Mitrá- 
) Várunà; but, whereas the characters of the latter wére in 
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early Vedic times fused together, the Av. Midra is a distinct 
personality. Sometimes in Av. he is put into a dual com- 
bination with Ahura (scil. Mazdāh, not Varuņa); but this 
is late, and possibly may be imitated from the Vedic compound 
Mitrá-Várunà. Ahura means merely “ lord ", and was applied 
by Zarağu$tra as epithet to Mazdah, “ Reason," whom he 
made his highest deity ; no Aryan god ever bore it as a proper 
name. It was applied to Mazdah, Midra, Apam Napat 
(lightning), and human beings, and was not fixed as part of 
the name of Mazdah until after ZaraOuëtra. 

In the Gädäs Ahura Mazdäh is Divine Reason, fiery of 
substance, reigning in the Heaven of Light. In later Av. he 
seems to have been regarded first as more or less the Vedic 
Dyäus, the bright sky, containing the waters dispensed by 
him; the stars are his eyes, the waters his wives. Then he 
was identified with the sky by day, and finally in Eastern Iran 
and Turkestan with the sun (in Khotan urmaysde). In 
Western Iran, on the other hand, Mira in post-Av. times 
became the sun, mihir. 

D. The cult of Mitra was not native to Persis, where it first 
appears on inscriptions of Artaxerxes II, but RV. X. xxii. 
refers to it as widespread in Eastern Iran. Its chief document, 
Yast X, arose in Northern Iran, between the Caspian and 
Sogdiana, and was intended to make propaganda in Eastern 
Iran, where the cult was new. Northern Iran was inhabited 
by nomads, to whom the starlit sky was peculiarly important ; 
Mitra is the type of the nomad, and the stars are his kine. 
This summary survey scarcely does justice to the immense 
industry and ability shown by Dr. Hertel in his book, especially 
as it perforce omits most of the arguments on which his cor 
clusions are based. It will, however, serve to make clear his 
general position ; and, in my opinion, that position is sound? 


1 I believe that he has rightly characterised the fundamentals 
" of Indo-Iranian Weltanschauung, which have been to a large 
" extent overlooked by previous students, and that he isalso 


correct in his view of the Av. Mifra as the Spirit of the starlit 
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Sky. On a few minor points I confess I am still not quite 
convinced. The arguments deducing from Mi6ra's character 
aS starlit sky his other qualities are very ingenious , but 
we should probably feel them to be stronger if we added the 
hypothesis that originally Mitra was a tribal war-god who in 
early times, long before Veda and A v., was identified with the 
starlit sky.1 But, apart from a few cases of €zroxv) like these? 
which only affect details, it must be said that by the present 
work Dr. Hertel has materially strengthened his main position, 
which is one of very great importance for the study of Indo- 
European culture. His hypothesis for the most part works, 
enabling him to bring into rational order a great mass of facts, 
and soon, as I believe, will become generally recognised as 
a valuable organ of science. 


* From which of these two characters M. derived his attribute as guardian 
of compacts is not clear. Dr. Hertel shows very acutely and rightly how this 
might have happened, and how miträ, mira came to mean “ compact ”, 
and then “ party to a compact ”, a process which we may perhaps state 
thus: Mitra — formal covenant as work or manifestation of M. — 
covenant generally — one of the covenanters > generally friend (Skt. 
mütrdm, neut., influenced perhaps by vrträm “ enemy"). But this 
development could hardly have started unless at the outset M. had been 
generally recognized as a sort of Zeós “Opxtos or Deus Fidius; and this 
must have been very early. 

* Thus the note on p. 39, which places the entry of the Vedic tribes into 
India at about 400 2.c., is difficult to reconcile with historical facts and the 
admitted existence of a Vedic tribe in Mitanni c. 1380 r.c. On p. 96 Yasna 
xxxii. 10, acistem vaenar)he is rightly translated “ aufs finsterste betrachten ” 
and explained as meaning “ to condemn to destruction ” ; but this some- 
what weakens the force of the argument on p. 180 f. that Yast x. 29, tüm 
akö vahistasca, ete., must refer to the alternate brightness and gloom of . 
the sky. On p. 250, in the translation of akuraniÿ ahurahyğ as “ die 
Gemahlinnen des Herrschers, des Herrschers Töchter ”, the reference to 
Aryan incest scems unnecessary, as I think we may regard the phrase as . R 
T nerely pleonastic. I feel also some slight doubt as to the mcaning 
qe. shine ” assigned to vr. 


a’ L. D. BARNETT. 
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Din Visr's pes Awesra. By HERMAN LOMMEL. pp. xii 
+ 211, large 8vo. Übersetzt und eingeleitet von 
Góttingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1927. 

The author of this new translation of the Yashts has been 
working upon it since 1914, and the result has been that the 
understanding of this extraordinary compilation of highly 
corrupted and confused material has been brought a decided 
step forward. One has only to compare this translation with 
that given by Darmesteter as vol. xxiii of the Sacred Books 
of the East, Oxford, 1883, to realize the strides which the study t 
of these texts has made since that time. By the way, the 
author does not seem to know of this English translation. 
He never mentions it, and refers only to the French translation 
made by Darmesteter later on, and of this Professor Lommel 
could make only occasional use. His aim was to give a clear 
and readable translation. He was quite conscious of the 
difficulties of the task. The passages which were quite 
unintelligible have been left out and marked by dots, and 
doubtful translations are signalized by a query. The interest 
in these Yashts lies in their mythological and legendary 
character. Very little of the old genuine Zoroastrian teaching 
can be found init: the number of divinities invoked is legion, 
and not a few of these Yashts read like amulets and charms. 
They might belong to the Tantra literature. It is well known 
that for most of the Yashts there is no Pahlavi or other reliable 
translation in existence, and as Darmesteter has already 
pointed out, the only helpful method for their understanding 
is etymological and comparative. Many of the words and 
names of divinities, left untranslated before, have now been 
tentatively translated, and thus the Yashts have become less 
unintelligible than they were before, Closely connected 
with their understanding is the problem of their date, 
Professor Lommel agrees that the language in which the 
Yashts were written was no longer a spoken language: ib 
was the language of the priests, and therefore archaie forms 
that may occur are no proof for their antiquity. These may 
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be due to the scholastic attainments of the writer, who had 
studied more closely the Gathas and the older literature, and 
made good use of his scholarship. Still, in spite of if, he would 
like to assign the date of composition to the latter end of the 
Achæmenian period. One cannot discuss here this point, 
around which all the Avesta studies turn, but if a certain 
Vologeses, an Arsacid prince, has been the one who started 
the recovery of the fragments of the lost literature, and if the 
Sasanian kings were the first to proclaim the Zoroastrian 
religion as the official one, the date is brought down by many 
centuries. Add to if the vague allusions to the legendary 
heroes, which appear in their fullness only in the Shah Namah. 
One is therefore inclined to believe that the Yashts belong to 
a much later date, for this alone would also explain how the 
old popular beliefs and the innumerable divinities could have 
obtained such a hold as to practically eliminate or garble the 
old Zoroastrian teachings. Only a few stereotyped phrases 
and general principles seem to have remained. 

Besides the brief and lucid introduction the author has also 
prefixed special introductions to a large number of the Yashts, 
and he has avoided unnecessary repetitions by cross-references. 
As to his attempts of explaining the Anahita, and still 
more that of finding the Fravashis, already in the Avesta, 
although they are not mentioned there, but implied, as he 
believes, in the Daina, a doubt may be expressed, but on the 
whole this new translation will prove of invaluable service 
to the student of the later developments of Zoroastrianism 
and its relation to the other religions old and more recent 
which had their home in the ancient Empire of Persia, and the 
influence which these beliefs have exercised on the mystery - ” 
lts, later Mithraism, and altogether on the spiritual move- 
aents in those countries. The author has appended an 
excellent index of names and subjects, and this greatly 
enhances the value of this important work. 


M. G. 
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Pave Kane, Die MASORETEN DES WESTENS. [Texte und- 
Untersuchungen zur Vormasoretischen Grammatik des 
Hebräischen I.] 8vo, xii, 89 60, D. w. Kohlhammer, 
Stuttgart, 1927. 14s, 

The study of the Masora is entering upon a new phase owing 
to the researches of Professor Dr. Kahle. His contention is that 
the Masoretie Text, such as we have it to-day, does not 
represent in its vocalization the genuine old pronunciation of 
the Hebrew, such as e.g. it may have been spoken at the time 
of the Temple. According to Professor Kahle, it is the result 
of a very carefully worked out system, which merely fixes 
iore or less the pronunciation such as it was current in the 
sixth or seventh century. This was afterwards worked 
out into its most minute details by a school of Masorites, the 
foremost representatives of which were the family of Ben 
Asher. He endeavours, therefore, to recover the older 
pronunciation by means of fragments of old Hebrew MSS. 
found in the Geniza. Ina previous volume he has discussed 
at full length the system of the Masorites of the East, meaning 
thereby that current in Babylon, best known through its 
superlinear vocalization. In the present volume he treats now 
the Masorites of the West, ie. of Palestine. He has been 
fortunate enough to discover many more systems of 
vocalization, and he is, therefore, able to trace a gradual 
development from simple dots, put Sporadically on such words 
which could be read in two different ways, to these dots 
growing in number. The vocalization was then extended 
from single words to every word in the verse, until it became 
so complicated that a new System was evolved known as the 
Tiberian System. This is the one which is found now in all “ə. 
our Bibles. But Professor Kahle is not satisfied merely (ə. 
describe all the forms of vocalization, but what is no les” 
important, he endeavours to show that those older systems 
correspond to à pronunciation of Hebrew which differs in 
many respects from the ‚Masoretic, notably in the 
pronunciation of the letters b, 9, d, k, p, and t. According to 
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Professor Kahle, such pronunciation resembles that of the 
Samaritans, and also that which is found in the w ritings of 
Jerome. It is needless to add that these results must serious sly 
affect the grammar of Hebrew, such as we find it in all modern 
grammars. Indeed, this view has since been elaborated 
by the author in a separate essay. Professor Kahle would 
like to trace the origin of this system of vocalization to 
Syrian influence. Jews were living in close communication 
with the Syrian in Nisibis, and even studying together. 
This is rather a hazardous conjecture, since they were not 
likely to give us some older forms of marking or pro- 
nunciation, and still less would the Jews in Palestine 
accept anything that was not strictly Jewish. The origin 
of such signs must be looked for elsewhere, and they are 
probably connected with extra dots found on certain words 
in the Scroll of the Pentateuch. 

There is now one curious feature about the older 
vocalizations, i.e. that with very few exceptions they are 
mostly found in non-Biblical texts, especially ancient hymns 
and liturgies. This may point in the direction that they repre- 
sent; the real popular pronunciation, and not one of the rigid 
traditional character reserved for the reading of the Bible. 
Many MSS. of a liturgical character, especially those written 
by Karaites or by Sephardim, have indeed such vocalization, 
which differs from the strictly grammatical forms laid down 
by the Masorites. Anyone engaged in the study of the Bible 
will realize the great importance of such research, and will 
owe a great debt of gratitude to Professor Kahle, who has 
thus opened up a new path in these investigations. In this 
volume a number of liturgical pieces have been printed with 
their ancient vocalization, and with a German translation, 
and thirty plates contain the facsimiles of the originals. 

M. GASTER. 
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DIE wacisenkN Hei- UND SCHUTZMITIEL Aus der 
unbelebten Natur mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der 
Mittel gegen den bösen Blick. By Dr. S. SELIGMAN. 
Kine Geschichte des Amulettwesens. Mit zahlreichen 
Abbildungen. Large 8vo, xii, 309 pp. Strecker and 
Schröder, Stuttgart, 1927, 945. 

This book, which is complete in itself, is none the less only 
one part of a larger work left behind by the late author ready 
for press. He deals not with magie from a theoretical point of 
view, but with practical magic, of a therapeutic and 
prophylactie character, for he has collected à vast material 
in connexion with the Evil Kye. Here in this volume we have 
an exhaustive study of the effect of inorganic objects in 
protecting people from the Evil Eye or curing its effects, The 
author has gathered into his work almost everything from 
every part of the world, drawing his materials not only from 
modern publications, but from the entire literature às far as 
it was available. He shows perfect aequaintance especially 
with the Oriental literature, and he gives the references, 
though briefly, at the end of each chapter. In this volume the 
following objects are treated, which are all believed to possess 
à special power of a magical character by which to counteract 
the alleged sickness caused by the Evil Eye : Water, in all its 
manifold uses, lustration, bathing, sprinkling, drinking. In 
a similar manner fire is treated, burning, singeing, coals, ashes, 
soot, etc. The next chapter is devoted to air, clouds, ether, 
Then earth, burial, earth from a tomb, sacred earth, etc. 
Very interesting are the chapters on metals, such as gold, 
silver, iron and copper, which are more or less prophylactic, 
and also lead, used for amulets and for other practices, in 
spite of its cold nature and its dedication to Saturn, A large 
section of the book is then devoted to a study of stones of 
all kinds, their origin, character, peculiarities, and the last 
chapter is almost a complete lapidary. The fullness of the 
material collected here Surpasses anything of the kind that 
has hitherto been published. It is therefore sincerely to be 
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desired that the publishers should find the support which 
they expect, in order that they should feel justified in under- 
taking the publication of the entire work. The remaining 
volumes are to contain materials connected with organic 
matter, then those connected with the human body, all utilized 
for the same purpose of protection against the Evil Eye. 
The last volume is to contain a collection of charms and 
conjurations. When completed it will be indeed a monn- 
mental history of the amulet. An index at the end facilitates 
the research. Considering that so many countries have been 
mentioned in the course of this investigation, it was a happy 
idea to collect all the references wherever possible also under 
the headings of the various countries. The book is beautifully 
printed, and enriched by no less than 111 equally beautifully 


executed illustrations. 
M. G. 


Hegrew ÜNTON COLLEGE Annuar. Vol. IV. pp. 494, 8vo. 
Cincinnati, 1927. 

Fourteen scholars, teachers of all the Jewish Theological 
Seminaries on the Continent and in the United States, have 
contributed to this volume, published by the Hebrew Union 
College of Cincinnati. They are all men who have won for 
themselves a well-deserved reputation in their own sphere 
of study. It is therefore difficult to discriminate or to appraise 
the merit of the one above the other. The subjects cover a 
wide field of Jewish learning—Bible criticism, liturgy, 
philosophy, poetry, history, Sadducees and Pharisees, 
bibliography, philology, etc., are all here represented. Each 
of these essays is a distinct and valuable contribution to: 
Jewish literature. It is a pity that though the book is of a 
composite character, no index has been made. It is just 
because it is not of a uniform character that an index would 
prove most helpful. If the same name or the same subject is 
treated by different authors the references help to formulate 
a better judgment of the man or of the subject thus mentioned. 

M. G. 
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IsrAxıc Currure. The Hyderabad Quarterly Review. 
Hyderabad, Deccan, 1927. Vol. i, No. 1. Issued 
quarterly, Price per annum, £1 10s. 

Through the munificence of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam this Review has been started under the editorship of 
Mr. M. Pickthall and the first volume, by its contents, leads 
us to hope that it will rank among the most prominent 
publications appearing in India. The aim of the Review is 
to publish in English articles by prominent scholars not of 
India alone, but also by those of other parts of the world 
interested in the study of Islam and Islamie countries and 
literature. The first issue contains an article by Ameer Ali 
on “The Modernity of Islam”; “ The Spirit of Asia,” by 
Felix Valvy, in which he strangely attributes to J ingiz Khan 
and his successors qualities which I have failed to recognize. 
Professor Yüsuf Ali contributes a study on Albirüni which 
is to be continued in future numbers. A long study by 
Professor Horovitz is devoted to the “ Arabian Nights ", 
while Mohammad Shafi‘ gives an historical account of the 
Shalimar gardens at Lahore. M. Hidayat Husain has supplied 
an edition and English translation of the Banat Su'àd of the 
poet Ka'b ibn Zuhair, but he has apparently not been aware 
of my edition of the text with the commentary of Tibrizi 
published many years ago in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, nor the edition of the same poem by the late Professor 
Basset, which was accompanied by the still older com- 
mentary of Tha‘lab. A long article by Prince Said Halim 
Pasha deals with “ the Reform of Muslim Society ”, which 
has been translated from the French in which it was originally 
composed. I cannot possibly enumerate all the contents 
of the Review, but the variety of subjects treated augurs 
well for its future, and it is to be hoped that it will rank with 
the foremost scientific journals published in India. 


à 


F. Krenxow. 
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“Iz Osmanıa MAGAZINE. The Quarterly Journal of the 
z Students of the Osmania University College at Hydera- 
bad, Deccan. February, 1927. Vol, i, No. 1. 
Government Central Press. 


This Journal, intended for the instruction of students of 
the University in the first place and as an educational review 
in addition for other colleges, is like the Islamic Culture 
brought into being through the liberality of the enlightened 
ruler of the premier native state, and is issued under the 
auspices of the professors of the Osmania University, at the 
head of which is Professor Muhammad Abdur-Rahmän Khan. 
As the Osmania University has the aim of being the chief 
centre of Urdu education the magazine is published in two 
sections, one in English, the other in Urdu. The articles 
are contributed mostly by the professors of the University 
and are for the greater part short, and I may mention in the 
English portion an article on the Sihr al-Bayän of Mir Hasan 
by Sayyid Waqar Ahmad. Tn the Urdu portion are articles 
on such varied subjects as the collecting of postage stamps, 
the beginning of Persian prose literature, the Omayade 
mosque at Damascus, a biography of Qazi Shihab-ud-Din 
Daulatabadi, and also original Urdu poetry by living authors. 
The publieation is on good paper and well executed, the 

"Urdu portion being done by lithography. It is to be hoped 
that the magazine wil have a long and successful career 
and that it will contribute to the advancement of knowledge, 
not only in the State of Hyderabad, but far beyond its 


borders. 
F. KRENKOV. 


LoGHAT AL-Amas. Revue litteraire, scientifique et historique, 
etc., sous la direction des Pires Carmes de Mesopotamie. 
Baghdad. 


After coming to a sudden close at the beginning of the 
war, when only two numbers of the fourth volume had 
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appeared under the guidance of Pöre Anastase, this important 
publication has been revived under the same auspices and 
the fourth volume is now complete before us. The title 
expresses the aims of the review. There were at first great 
difficulties, as the cost of a new press were beyond the means 
of the Carmelite Mission, and I am not sure if in the end the 
acquisition was not made possible through a Government 
grant. The puristic tendencies of Pére Anastase in his criticism 
of contemporary works stand prominently in the foro- 
ground, one of the first articles pointing out the solecisms in 
the style of the newspapers appearing in Egypt and Syria. 
For dialectic studies we find an investigation into the Aramaic 
words used in “Traq, by Yüsuf Ghanima, and studies on the 
dialect of “Taq, by Muhammad Rasäfi. A full list of the 
publications of the press of the Dominican Mission at Mosul 
is given, most of these being of a religious character. The 
quantity of matter issued by this press is really surprising. 
Of considerable importance is the memoir on the chiefs of 
the Muntafiq tribe and the small principality of the Al Afrasiyab 
at Basra, for which we look in vain in historical works readily 
accessible. Each number contains criticisms of newly issued . 
works which have come to the notice of the editor and a short 
chronicle of the events in ‘Iraq and surrounding countries. 
The value of the review is increased by very complete indices 
which fill the last (double) number for the year. The type is 
not of the best, and at times the printing is blurred, and we 
miss the help of vowels in cases where the reading is open to: 
doubt, especially in proper names. This latter defect is 
generally remedied by the customary description, if I may 
call it so, of the pronunciation. It is to be hoped that the 
review will have a happier future than it enjoyed at the 
beginning of its existence, as it counts among its contributors. 
some of the leading savants of “Iraq and even Syria. 
F. Kreyxow. 
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Dre MÜKATARAT von AT-Tayänsi, herausgegeben von 


R. Geyer, mit einer Beilage: Dre ALTE EINTEILUNG 


, DER ARABISCHEN DICHTER UND DAS ‘Amr-Bocn prs 
IBN at-Jarrau, von H. H. Bräv. 75 +50 pp. Wien, 
1927. 


One of the causes of the frequent confusion in attributing 
ancient Arabic poems to various authors arises from the fact 
that so many persons had the same or similar names so that 
verses of a less-known author were thus easily cited as those 
of his more celebrated namesake. Both works published 
have for their aim to bring together as many poets as possible 
who bore the same name, but while in the work of 
Ibn al-Jarräh this has been carried out with consistency, 
the same cannot be said of the work of Tayálisi. The exact 
time of the last-named author Professor Geyer has not been 
able to ascertain, nor have I been more fortunate in spite 
of long search. The name of “Amr, now practically fallen 
into disuse, was borne by many persons in the time before 
and after the rise of Islam, and though the work of 
Ibn al-Jarräh contains 204 names of poets and Dr. Brau 
has added a number of others, I could still add a few more. 
Each work is preserved in one MS. only and both MSS. can 
be said to be only fairly correct. Through the kindness of 
Professor Geyer I had his copy of Tayälisi for a short time 
and made a hasty copy of it for reference. Both works 
contain a large amount of poetry which is not otherwise 
accessible, and many pieces consist of fragments torn out of 
their surroundings and in consequence are difficult to under- 
Stand. This may even be said of the longer pieces and the 
difficulty only proves how useful the ancient commentaries 
are, in spite of their frequently very useless information. 
Though much care has been bestowed upon the edition by the 
editors, I have found several errors which I have noted in 
reading the book and which follow hereafter. It is cheap 
glory to correct the errors of others after they have probably 
solved far greater difficulties in preparing texts which we now 
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read with ease. In many cases my emendations may not be 
acceptable to other competent scholars. 


r F. KRENKOW. 
Tayalisi 
: p. 2, 2 f., perhaps 5 /. p. 3, 3 ult., 13455. 
p. 12, 13, xs. p. 5, 2, ce is correct. 


p.6, 6, Tread MS. (gil. — p. 6, 7, [read MS. &U jf È le. 
p. 24, 5. This verse appears to form part of a, poem which 
the poet made upon the battle-day of Faif ar-Rih 


il (Naga’id 471-2); then the gap is after the word ES and | 
ve must read El şə ə i 
p. 24, 8, possibly Joti. 
p. 25, 8, we must read £03 Vs es. 
p. 25, 11, 415, MS. has 357 ur which is correct. 
T. p. 26, 7, perhaps xl. 
1 p. 26, 8, read ol and LL, the V. form has transitive meaning. 6 
p. 26, 9, with MS. 5,4Jl. 
hi p. 27, 8, I read the MS. „UI which is correct; cf. 
Ska xm cy Ro dəl cx gələ cx eu (Qalgashandi, Nail ed. 
À Baghdad, p. 249). 
p. 27, 10, dx. 
| p. 28, 5, MS. reads guai which is correct; cf. Yägüt, 
b Irshad, vii, 169, 19. 
. 28, 13, Si). p- 29, 1, as. 
CI . 29 penult., Juli on account of ‘ojis. 
. Bis 
1) . 31, 10, read gl with MS., the first syllable is missing. 


. 88, 3, aß... JI bs, the MS. has J zal, 
. 82, 6, &> ; and 5. jay Ge a ə. 
2000120060 


p 

p 

P 

P » o 

p. 32, 14, aall <6 ylis correct. p. 33, 2, Jad 

P 

P 

P : 

p. 33, 15, delete NİT which is not in MS. and is against the 


metre. 
p. 34, 4, read 753 with MS. and ciz. 
p. 34, 9, Gar. p. 34, 13, =. 
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. 94, 17, read ole with MS. p. 35, 5, Lü with MS. 
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2 0% 


SL 10. 


35, 6, is metrically wrong; MS. has 5,4 = OR 
36, 2, JI. p. 36, 12, with MS. af. 


- 37, 1, MS. has correctly u. 


37, 8, ls... Ju. p. 3 
38, 2, 5 V. p. 38, 
38, 6, tC, Vd. p. 38 


ae 


289 1, 26 p- 39, 11, 1 iz. 
. 40, 1, MS. has over « the word 127. 
. 40, 4, read -— with MS., which is required by the 


metre. 


. 40, 10, the MS. has ob I = ob 321. 
. 41, 2, 4]. 
. 41, 10, I do not understand xs]. 


42, 3, “Je. 


. 42, 13. this poem is generally ascribed to al-Mufaddal 


an-Nukri; cf. Asmaiyyät, No. 55. 


. 48, 3, MS. has jl 5. p- 43, 4, MS. has 3. 


Ibn al-Jarräh 


. 20, 1, probably ,ç >I after = a clan of Tayyi’, as a clan 


named (b= is not known. 


. 20, 15, read 2:45 as he answers LL. 
. 20, 17, read "al. 
. 20, 19, read Ls “ for a while ”. 
. 20, 20, aL and ANL p. 21, 2, C. 
. 21, 3, 2 ill ce  p.21,4, GI 
21 T pə AL, 10/15 
. 21, 15 = (2173. the name is found thus also Khiz. iii, 38, 


while Ibn Qutaiba, Poésis, has (415 with F. 


- 21, 18, there is an error of the scribe here, as the rhyme- 


word belongs to a verse omitted. The two verses are 
found Ibn Qutaiba, Poësis, 207, ll. 7, 8. 

22, 1, Soi is not possible, we must read PEE 
“his arrow made me half-blind ” Read 141. 
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kə 
y 


1 . 22, 2, read Ul, 

p. 23, 4, perhaps better J)! and Ge “for — their 

L deceit is help from God, the mighty one” 

. 23, 4, read «Js. 

p. 28, 11, in the beginning of a verse ol would be better. 

p. 23, 3, read Ci. de ‘perhaps I may know some time ” 

de for N. 
p. 24, 2, read wi JU Zaliminil-Mü ‘ida; it happens 

A occasionally, if rarely, that the Tanwin is drawn over 

d and forms a short syllable in the metre, e.g. Hutai'a, 

No. 52, v. 1, Js olo 

94, 5, perhaps 5 ) )5. p. 24, 6, 381 “ exhausted ”. 

24, 7, read 457). 

24, 9, read > ‚1, plural of 5.1 “ young man”. 

25, 2, read do. p. 25, 6, read 2. ys. 

25, 8, read kil. ' p.25, 12, read ya 

25, 13, el i pw to be wrong. 

25, 20, & £ 25 “will Uraina never cease to blame me?” 

26, 10, read T ua 

26, 13, read ui * who begets noble children ". 

26, 15, read ob e. p. 27, 7, read 41,54. 

27, 10, read özəl, , al-Bakhtari al-Ja‘di is cited, LA, 

xili, 164-5. 

27, 14, read V “when other people think of great deeds 

he hides himself ”. 

M p. 27, 17, on account of iJ we must read 53%. Read 

; also JI». 

D. p. 28, 10 ff. This riddle is not E to solve, the solution 
in each verse is “ excrements ”. |. 14, for Qu he has 
ob; 1. 15, for 5, > he has , >; 1. 16, for 955 he has 
258 1. 17, read BE 

. 29, 2, read l j. 

. 29, 3, read l- certainly not l- with Jim. 

. 29, 12, as the poem is addressed to a woman read el 
and & .. E 

p. 29, 17, perhaps UL. 


"a 


"d 


© 


b 


Ol 


Ag eus cum Ue) ae) Ue] Ne eg! mim 
b 


> 


y p- 


"d m rd 
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29, 18, read )-— “ bear patiently ". 

30, 2 ff. These verses are generally attributed to al-A'shar 
ar-Raqaban (cf. LA. iv, 23, which differs; the verses 
are frequently quoted and the source is Abü Zaid, 
Nawadir, p. 73). 


. 90, 3, read "ern p. 30, 5, read Es. 
. 30, 6, read L 


. 30, 7, “Amr ibn Milqat, whois frequently cited. The source 


is Abü Zaid, Nawadir, 62-3. 


. 90, 14, read rape His grandfather al-Ba‘ith ibn Şuraim 


is well known. 


. 91, 4, generally called 1 os, 80 LA. xi, 163; Sharishi, 


1, 290; also called p so Yaqut, s.v. «7%. Read 3, 


. 91, 6, read c with Yaqut, loc. cit. 
. 31, 7, Yaqut reads "s, cia which is better; read also 


14 Z without 5. 
31, 13, i [JI is grammatically impossible, read 
ci olg “if my little brother were, eto.” 


. 33, 3, read 403 with Hamäsa, Bulag, ii, 71; Khiz. ii, 


344. Of the tribe of Taim Allah ibn Tha‘laba. ul, 


. 83, 5, read JI >Í. 

. 83, 8, read sl S Fy „Al ei, 

. 35, 3, perhaps better Lai. 

. 37, 10 fL, the poem should be read with Sukün on the 


last letter as in the Divan of “Amr ibn Qami'a; 1. 13, 
read LL; 1.15, &L. 


. 96, 1, read eig; 1. 3, read ,,2 “leaping”. 
. 86, 6, read 250... «56 Gi“ Oh! Is it for two old camels, 


etc." ; vide LA. vi, 446; xiii, 431. 


. 96, 11, read ¢ ,əll, his father, Hakim ibn Mu'ayya, is 


a well-known Rajaz poet. 


. 97, 4, read 52, the verse which follows is found in 


a poem ascribed to him, Hudal, 202, v. 3. 


. 97, 13, read I. 
. 37, 14, read Vb, plural of 5; b, name of a red fungus. 
. 37, 16, perhaps ins „ty. p. 38, 3, read Ux. 
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Midd 


. 88, 4, read 2935. 

. 38, 6, read “zə, place near Mecca, and 61, toothstick. 

. 38, 10, perhaps 21. 

. 38, 14, read W1 tcl or WI ancl. 

. 38, 15, read Jol N ced and » lé. 

B 38, Wes ixa NEL 

. 89, 1, LA. xv, 177, has the name of his father e. 

. 39, 2, al-Mazün is correct; Mazónà was already in the 


Syriac writings of the fourth century the name for 
‘Omin, later it became the nickname for the Azd of 
‘Oman. 


. 39, 9 ff., I have read this poem elsewhere, but fail to trace 


it now. 


. 89, 13, read obit. 
. 39, 16, read ož Lgl, name of a well-known place. 
. 40, 1, read 55. These verses are cited by Ibn al-Jauzi, 


Sirah ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, p. 239. 


. 40, 3, read Li. 

. 40, 6, Ibn al-Jauzi reads qub ES 

. 40, note 1, v. 3, read, at Tal US uel Grae; v. 5, read i. 

. 41, 6, read (sə 7 and U si. 

. 41, 8, read 0... p. 41, 13, read "Y. 

. 42, 2, read ələ, plural of WE 

. 42, 17, au alone is right, he was treacherously killed 


bs “Abd al-] Malik ibn Marwàn. 


. 44, 8, probably = yl. p. 44, 9, read oes. 
. 44, 11, read /1. p. 44, 14, read Ja. 
. 45, 4, read ls. It is an elegy upon al-Fadl ibn Yahya 


al-Barmaki. 


, 45, 7, the first hemistich is metrically wrong, we may read 


AE «el Jj 15 SARİ for as Lf. 


. 46, 10 verse by, this poet is cited, LA. xviii, 175. 
. 47, 17, read 595581 and Jish. 
. 48, 3, read | pas. p. 48, 5, read eS. wae ia 


48, 6, read ur dJi; cf. “Üyün al- Akhbar, 193 — 
Cairo ed., i, 158-9. 


və 
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. 49, 6, read ar. p. 49, 13, read 22 
- 49, 16, read , rh. p. 50, 4, read ” 2 
. 50, 8, read Ness, p- 50, 10, read s. 


50, 18, read Ls. 
51, 6, read 52,1 “ I take for a pillow”. 


. 91, 7, read ALL. p- 51, 14, read Ly. 
. 51, 16, read «1431. p. 52, 9, perhaps x é. 


. 92, 11, read «f. 
E 52, 16, 51541 f is impossible, but I cannot propose a. 


suitable emendation. 


. 52, 1. This poem is frequently cited, as by “Amr ibn 


Juwain in the MS. of the Ikhtiydrain, fol. 4lr; by Abū 
Qurdüda in Jähiz, Bayan, i, 132 — i, 90; Hayawan, 
v, 101. 


20342! zu, ozü G53l p.03, 3/1257. CU a 
53, 4, ll, 


ec 


(riders) which scare the swarms of 
Saudi 


. 53, 16, read ər, 
. 54, 7, Ibn at-Taifäniyya is cited LA. xi, 176 ; xiii, 267. 
. 94, 10. The first hemistich is impossible, perhaps read 


295. 

. 54, 13, read 5,15 “ weak, easily broken”. 

. 54, 14, perhaps i 3. p. 55, 1, read e. 

. 55, 4, read İZ. p- 55, 5, read I il. 

. 56, 11, read zul. p. 58, 1, read du 1277, 
. 58, 5, perhaps |,.! £ is better. 

. 98, 9, read 5. p. 98, 17, read ə 


. 59, 3, read “A. 
. 59, 4, read (ə? sco on account of EL ol. 


59, 7, ‘Wi is impossible and we must probably read iyi 
as plural of Wi! or LÖYİ as plural of jf. But to 
what do these verses allude ? Instead of klä one expects 
ajussive. And then the feminine, to what has it relation ? 
To the Caliphate ? Ortoa woman? Perhaps we should 
read lez. 
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p. 59, 16, read iol us, wl; so also Agh. iv, 145; LA. 


ix, 177. 
p. 60, 2, cited anonymously LA. xi, 128. 
p. 60, 9, read LI. p. 60, 11, read Lie. 


p. 61, 1, perhaps „as. 
p. 61, 7, the father of al-Mustaughir is generally called Rabi'a. 
p. 61, 8, read ə I. Duraid, Geneal. 154 ; Mu‘ammarin, 8. 
p. 61, 15, read > “my grave”. 
p. 61, 16, read Bir «sol. — p. 62, 3, read də 
p. 62, 4, read 4x... dL. p. 62, 7, read & de 
. 62, 12, 5L» the place where the pebbles are cast. 


D 

p. 62, 17, eg öy M, unusual construction. 

p. 63, 2, perhaps gal p. 63, 3, read 6.55 “ trots”. 
p. 68, 12, read “pis. p. 63, 13, read «£24... (627. 
p. 63, 14, zül. 

p. 63, 16 fi., according to LA. xii, 103, by “Amr b. Umama, 


which is the same person; but LA. xi, 423, it is attributed 


to “Amr ibn Fuhaira. 
64, 9, L K makes no sense, we must read GIG or LAG. 


p. 
p. 64, 11, read 1. p. 64, 12, perhaps JIAJI. 
p. 66, 7, read er p. 66, 9, read al. 
p. 66, 10, perhaps e p. 67, 15, read SE. 
p. 68, 6, read $s. p. 68, 17, read J > A. 
À F. K. 


TAHĀRAT AHL AL-Kırin. By ABU ‘ABD ALLAH AZ-ZINJANI. 
Dar as-Salim Press, Baghdad, A.n. 1345. 29 pp. 8vo. 
The author is a learned Mujtahid of Zinjān in Persia, 

and tells us in the introduction to this treatise that he made 

- + the pilgrimage in the year 1342 by the way of Suez and Jidda 
on à steamer on which most of the crew and officers were non- 

Muslims and that this made him consider the question of the 

lawfulness of Muslims having intercourse with adherents of 

other creeds. The book has caused some sensation in Iraq 
and Persia and has been confiscated, as I have been informed 
by Père Anastase, in “İraq. Considering the frequent inter- 
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course of Christians and Jews with Muhammadans in almost 
all Muslim countries, this may at first sight appear rather 
strange, but religious feeling runs higher than we in the West 
can readily understand. 

The whole treatise is held within the margins of a literary 
discussion and the author brings forward citations from the 
Kuran and especially from Shi‘ah theologians. His first 
aim is to elucidate the term “ Mushrikün ” and to decide 
whether Christians and Jews should be classed with them. He 
comes to the conclusion that they are not included in this 
term, as both creeds are adherents of monotheism, and he 
even allows this for the followers of Zoroaster, referring to 
the investigations of Williams Jackson and West, thus 
Showing that he has made himself acquainted with English 
works on the subject. He then discusses whether a Muslim 
can eat out of the same vessels as a Christian or Jew, shake 
hands with them and associate with them in other ways, and 
brings forward the opinions of the most renowned Shi‘ah 
(and some Sunni) theologians, which are far from being in 
accord. He comes to the conclusion that even these savants 
with all their learning may not have access to all genuine 
records, that from this has arisen their difference of 
opinion, and that after all a Muslim caz associate with non- 
believers if he takes due precautions. 

With all his learning Zinjani does not give prominence to 
the historic facts that in the earlier times of Islam Christians 
and Jews were admitted freely to the society of Muslims. 
I would mention the association of Abu Zubaid with al-Walid 
ibn *Uqba, who is even stated to have been his half-brother 
on his mother's side; the free admission of al-Akhtal to 
the court of the caliphs at Damascus, and especially that the 
mother of the Imam ‘Ali Zain al-’Abidin was a Persian princess, 
while more than one of the other twelve Imams had 
Christian mothers. 

It is a pity that the little book should have been con- 
fiscated as the contents are instructive and instead of doing 


LA 
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harm would have contributed towards the breaking of the 
barriers of prejudice and ignorance which still exist in Shi'ah 
lands. F. K. 


Tue LETTERS or GERTRUDE BELL, Selected and edited by n 
Lapy Bert. 2 vols. 94 x 6}. Benn, London, 1927. M 
It is said, and in a measure truly, that the hurry and rush ə ə 

of modern life have killed the art of letter writing. Gertrude E L 
Bell, in a life that was filled to overflowing with event and 
excitement, found time to write letters that refute this 
assertion. Most of the letters contained in these two volumes 
were written to her father and stepmother, and in addition 
to being intimate tributes of devotion are almost invariably 
vivid and clear descriptions of her wonderful experiences. 
To those who possessed her friendship they conjure up 
poignant memories, for Gertrude Bell wrote as she spoke 
and lives again in every line. Her vital and vivid personality 
shines out so conspicuously, and awakes such extensive 
recollections in the memories of her friends, that the amount 
of their interest to the ordinary reader is difficult for a friend 
to assess. 

The extent to which they have been censored and abridged, / 
causes inevitable gaps, which to some can be partially filled X 
but to many must remain blanks in the history of her career. 
The very intimacy of the letters increases the annoyance 
caused by the gaps, for, to the curious mind, a free and full 
expression of her views and opinions on men and aflairs 
would be of extreme interest. Propriety and consideration 
for the skin of her subjects have prohibited this satisfaction 
of the curious—among which subjects are doubtless to be 
found many of the curious themselves. Her inmost views 
on such events as the pre-1920 affairs, and the Sayid Taalib 
coup d'état must therefore remain unpublished. 

To quibble at these gaps, however, is ungracious when such 
a feasb of interest is afforded. The letters clearly show her 
as a woman filled from her early days with enthusiasm and 
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a high ideal of life and adventure. Her keen, sharp wit and 
quick brain made her outstanding, though it is doubtful 
if she ever possessed the virtue of suffering fools, even Arab 
fools, gladly. Oxford behind her, she seems in her letters 
to rush into the stress of life with bubbling joy and delight. 
“ The fun I am having," is her oft-repeated cry. 

The East caught her young, and inspired and excited, 
for a period, the poetic instinct within her. She was 23 
and visiting Persia when its mysterious and undefinable 
spirit took possession of her to hold her a willing captive 
in tightening shackles till the day of her death. After Persia 
she toured the world, and spent a few years at home in England, 
or on the Continent where princes or pundits were met, 
estimated, and labelled, but in 1899 the East called her back 
and inspired her with the determination to make her great 
ultimate journey to Nejd. From then onwards, though 
she broke away occasionally to astonish the Alpine climbing 
world, she irresistibly gravitated back to the desert and her 
beloved Arabs. In 1905, after her second world tour—made, 
She said, to regain the day she had lost—she was again in 
Syria "playing at being an archæologist ”, breaking new 
ground, making new friends, and joyfully meeting old ones, 
and almost—but not quite—regretting that she vasnota man. 

Her journeys, labours, and adventures prior to her great 
journey to Nejd have all been put before the world in her 
publications, and the letters add little that is new. But the 
war which broke out shortly after she returned from that 
last great endeavour prevented her from writing what would 
undoubtedly have been her greatest book. The letters give 
glimpses of what the journey was and the book would have 
been, and it is to be sincerely hoped that her full diary and 
records will be published in the near future. 

She returned from Nejd in May, 1914, worn out by her 
wonderful effort, and was in England when war was declared. 
With characteristic energy she directed all her efforts to war 


work; for a time in England, then in France, tracing wounded 
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and missing. Her unique and valuable knowledge of Arabia 
was very soon required in the Middle and Near East, and she 
was ealled upon to assist the Arab bureau in Cairo, where 
Colonel Lawrence, whom she had met in earlier days, was 
taking an active part in raising the Arab revolt. 

March, 1916, found her in Iraq, the land which was to see 
the climax of her life's work. For a year she worked in 
Basra, through a hot summer which she found trying to her 
health and her clothes, then early in 1917 she was transferred UTE] 
to Baghdad, where within a few days of her arrival she had o = 
installed herself in the house in the garden where she spent 
the remainder of her life. The summer of 1917, which was 


exceptionally severe, again tried her health very seriously, is 
but she held grimly to her task. Her letters during this i d | 
period show her depressed and at times almost despairing, 1.5 
but it was not until mid-1918 that she went to Persia for o 


a short rest. i 
Her views expressed in letters written immediately after K 
the war are extremely interesting, particularly those in which 
she states her clear conviction that British rule and British 
rule only is desired in the country. How long she held this 


conviction it is impossible from her letters to deduct, for the | 
period during 1919, when she was in England, and up to and a À * 
during the 1920 rising, is but sparsely illustrated ; that this E 
is inevitable is to be regretted, for a fuller knowledge of the | 
currents and undercurrents of that unfortunate period is - e 
greatly desired. That she was in sympathy with the Arab X. 


point of view, whatever it was, is clearly expressed, but 
the extent and nature of her dreams for the future are obscure. 
On one point she was sure of herself, and that was that she 
would see the matter through to the bitter end—even if the 
“ Scuttle ” policy carried the day. 

The return of Sir Percy Cox fills her once more with joy 
and the awakening ideal of Arab nationality with an almost 
boundless enthusiasm. To the realization of this ideal she 
devoted the remainder of her life. The fever of excitement 
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in which she lived until Feisal was precariously placed on 
his throne and the boundless energy she displayed in ali 
matters which would further his cause are clearly shown in 
the interesting letters during this period. In fact, so fervent; 
and enthusiastic does she become that occasionally her terms 
of admiration and jubilation savour of exaggeration. If, 
however, her fervour and devotion ever swung her off the 
clear balance of accurate judgment her natural sanity quickly 
righted her again. 

With Feisal appointed King of a practically independent 
nation, though held in placeand together by a cement of British 
prestige, Gertrude's Bells great work in Traq was finished. 
Though her energies were willingly devoted to any and every 
useful purpose which lay to her hand, the letters clearly 
show that, after the departure of Sir Percy Cox, her sphere of 
useful work was diminishing and becoming circumscribed. 
To her old love, archæology, at which she had played in 
1905 and subsequently excelled in, she returned once more. 
Her love for it had never been abandoned, but her multi- 
tudinous interests had left her but little time to devote to it. 
Her later letters show the meticulous care and attentive 
enthusiasm with which she carried out her duties as Hon. 
Director of Antiquities. The financial condition of the 
new-born State precluded any possibility of expenditure 
on staff or equipment, but with the well-intentioned assistance 
of a local clerk, a local official, and a friend, she undertook 
the responsibility of organizing and administering the new 
department. That she exercised the authority devolving 
on her in the best interests of Archæology and the State of 
Iraq, as far as the two interests could be compatibly combined, 
few will deny. 

The letters written during this last phase of her career 
show that the climax or zenith of her life had been reached 
and just passed when she died, and it must be felt that, to her, 
death was the easiest parting from the land and people she 
loved so well. ` J. M. Wizsox. 
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. 
BIBLIOTHECA ARABICA SCHOLASTICORUM. Série Arabe, 
tome ii. Algazel, Taháfot al-Falásifat. Texte arabe 
établi per Maurice BOUYGES, S.J. 10 x öl, xxix + 


446 pp. Beyrouth, Imprimerie Catholique, 1927. LS 

Although El Ghazáli, who died at the beginning of the e 
6th-12th century, is very well known to all students of Islamic i T 
civilization, it may be permitted to recall that he was onc of AC : 
the greatest theologians of Islam, an original thinker and "A 
abundant writer, and that Muhammadan orthodoxy is hardly | 
less indebted to him than to Abû el Hasan el Ash‘ari, his sa -- 
predecessor by some two centuries. Like El Ash‘ari, El « 
Ghazáli met his opponents with their own weapons. He has x 
the eredit of being the first to defend the articles of faith f 
from the philosophers by using their own dialectic against WM. 
them. L 

In a book called Magäsid et Faläsifa, El Ghazäli gives an 
account of philosophic doctrines. His defence of the orthodox 


position is contained in Tahäfut et Falásifa, in which he attacks vU 
the philosophers and makes out that their systems are full PP 


of flaws and fallacies instead of being logically sound, as had 
been imagined. Within less than a century the Spanish 
Arab Ibn Rushd (Averroes) produced a rejoinder entitled 
Tahdfut et Tahdfut. These books exercised considerable n: 
influence during the middle ages not only in the East, but also R 
in Europe, where they were studied and several Latin versions 
of the last of them were made. All three will be published in 4 
this series. El Ghazáli's Tahäfut, which is second on the list 7, | 
for publication, is the first to come out. 

Taháfut in the title has been translated in many different 
ways, as can be seen from the various renderings brought 
together by the editor in his introduction. The author uses 
the word several times in the text, and it is clear that ruin, 
destruetion, and similar terms do not convey the meaning 
he intended. Father Bouyges favours “ incohörence ", but 
this translation hardly fits in all the passages. Fallaciousness 
appears to be substantially what El Ghazáli meant, but it 
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Z 5". H rd ” 
goes not include the idea of precipitancy given by the 
Arabic. There seems indeed to be no single equivalent for 
taháfut in. English. 


A; The book is divided into twenty chapters, each devoted 
7” to particular points of doctrine or questions, such as the 

2 / philosophers' view that the universe is eternal, their inability 
vi P to establish a proof that the First (Cause) is not a corporeal 


being. The four last chapters are grouped under Natural 

Science, the others under Theology. El Ghazáli proceeds 

| “ by means of orderly reasoning, with an occasional illustration, 

but no unnecessary digression, apart from a remonstrance 

$4 now and then. He is careful to explain thoroughly the 

| teachings which he undertakes to show to be wrong or unsub- 

À stantiated, for, as he says, to contest an opinion without a 

i perfect exposition of it, is shooting in the dark ; accordingly 

he sets out methodically all the arguments advanced in favour 

before putting forward his refutation or objections. In his 

C preface he gives his reasons for writing and names Aristotle 

al as the leader of the philosophers and El Färäbi and Ibn 

7 Sind (Avicenna) as his principal Islamic followers, but he 

intimates that he is not attacking any single body of co- 

ordinated doctrines and draws in turn from the beliefs of the 

| oe Mu‘tazila, Karrámiya, and Wägifiya the opinions with which 

e he charges the philosophers. Three of their tenets which he 

enumerates he regards as entirely inconsistent with Islam, 

and thus as constituting infidelity worthy of death. He 

) leaves open the question how far their other views put them 

SL outside the pale of the Muhammadan religion. One of the 

manuscripts used for the present edition gives the exact date 
of the composition of Et Tahäfut, which was not known - ~ 

before. The discovery is a valuable one, for it shows that the 

book was finished only a few months before El Ghazöli 

gave up his position at the Nizämiya College, and set out on 

the wanderings in which he turned to Sufism. 
The merits of Et Taháfut from the point of view of theology 
must be left to the judgment of those well enough acquainted 
JRAS. JANUARY 1928. 14 
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with the seholastic systems and their development to be able 
to test El Ghazáli's arguments according to rule and to decide 
how far he can be credited with any independent contribution 
to scholasticism. "The book contains some subtleties of reason- 
ing that are not easy to follow, and ordinary readers at times 
may shrink from the labour. There is, however, no difficulty 
in appreciating the directness and vigour of the author's 
style, the view that he affords of the principal problems by 
which the Muhammadan religious world was exercised in his 
day, and of the beliefs prevalent with regard to them, and his 
plain indication of his own position. 

Et Tahdfut has been studied by several modern European 
scholars, and some of them have translated parts of it. They 
have been obliged to depend upon uncritical editions, the 
earliest being a Cairo edition of 1885, of which the other 
two seem to be little more than reproductions. A reliable text 
for such a book is most necessary. In providing the first 
critical edition, Father Bouyges has carried out his work 
so as to leave nothing to be desired. He has been at great 
pains to make a thorough search for material and has succeeded 
in finding an abundant quantity, including citations from 
El Ghazâlÿs work in other books, the principal one being 
Taháfut et Taháfut, where nearly the whole of its text 1s 
reproduced. He has even been to the trouble of collating 
entirely a Hebrew translation of Tahäfut et Tahdfut. Of 
Et T'aháfut alone, the number of manuscripts he has examined 
is no less than seventeen. His text is based upon eight of the 
earliest, three of which date from within seventy years of the 
composition of the original. He gives”the variants of these 
manuscripts and of the chief printed editions of Et Tahäfut, 
and of Taháfut et Tahdfut, regularly in footnotes, with 
occasional readings from the other sources. His introduction 
supplies full bibliographical details, he has headed each page 
of the text with a brief Latin indication of the substance 
that will be found very convenient for reference, and he has 


provided several tables and indices, among which a view of _~ 
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the principal assertions in the text containing 879 entries, 
and an index of more than 3,000 technical terms deserve 
particular notice. These aids to study extend the range of 
the utility of the book beyond its immediate subject and 
considerably enhance its value. The text has been printed 
with great care, as can be seen from the difficulty of finding 
even one or two of the most trifling misprints. Altogether 
the book has had a remarkable amount of labour devoted to 
it, and is a very satisfactory production. 
A. R. GUEST. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE DES ŒUVRES DE IGNACE GOLDZIHER. Par 
BERNARD HALLER, avec une introduction biographique 
de M. Louis Massignon. 11 x 7, xvii +99 pp. Paris, 
1927. Publications de l'école nationale des langues 
orientales vivantes. 

The life of Professor Goldziher was not an eventful one, but 
the career of a man of such great distinction is always interest- 
ing to follow. Besides the necessary biographical details, 
M. Massignon gives a sympathetic appreciation of the 
celebrated Orientalist and his achievement. He began as an 
author atthe early age of twelve, and the list of his publications 
shows how constantly his literary activity was maintained 
up to the end of his days. The list includes 592 separate items, 
ranging from the well known books down to short articles 
and notices. Professor Goldziher's publications appeared in 
altogether eight different languages. Many of his works were 
in Hungarian, and M. Heller provides brief epitomes of the 
principazones of these. By means of chronological and other 
grouping, the list is well arranged for convenient reference. 

A. R. Guest. 
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TROIS CONFÉRENCES SUR L'ARMÉNIE FAITES À L'UNIVERSITÉ 
DE STRASBOURG. Par Frépéric Macer. Paris, 1927. 
7% x bt. (Annales du Musée Guimet. Bibliothèque de 
vulgarisation, tome 46.) 

These lectures were delivered in February, 1926, under the 
auspices of the Faculty of Protestant Theology in Strasbourg, 
and the writer of the present notice had the pleasure of 
hearing them. M. Macler is well known as an authority on 
Armenian subjects; twenty years ago he had already 
published a Catalogue of the Armenian (and Georgian) MSS. 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, and since then he has 
done much historical and linguistic work ; he has also taken 
a prominent part in making known to the world the desperate 
plight of the ‘Armenian nation since the end of the Great War. 
Such a little book as this, with its thirty-two reproductions of 
good photographs, chiefly architectural, should attract many 
new students and increase the number of those anxious to 
show their practical sympathy for an admirable race, to whom 
the world in general and the Allies in particular are indebted. 

Part I is entitled “ A propos de l'Eglise arménienne ”, 
showing how the autonomous autocephalous Church since 
its adoption of the monophysite doctrine has safeguarded the 
language, literature, and civilization of its members and 
imbued them with a democratic and fraternal spirit which 
has often saved them from ruin. 

Part II, “En marge de l'Eglise arménienne,” gives an 
account of the paganism found in folklore and translations 
of some folktales, showing the influence of the old religion 
on the new; the activity of sectarians, e.g. Paulicians, the 
various migrations of the patriarchal see until its final establish- 
ment, in 1442, ab Edehmiadzin in the shadow of Ararat. 

Part III, “ Arménie eb civilisation," is chiefly devoted to 
Armenia's contributions to the welfare of the world in 
agriculture, commerce, industry, music, literature, and, above 
all, architecture. To the gencral reader it will be news to 
learn that the churches of Rosheim (Alsace), St. Nectaire 
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[ (Auvergne), Notre-Dame du Port (Clermont-Ferrand), and 
R the modern Synagogue of Strasbourg all have Armenian 
characteristics. 


in a cheap, attractive little volume of 146 pages, with good 
: illustrations. 
zə 0. W. 
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1 Tue LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT EGypriaxs. By ADOLF 

^ ERMAN. ‘Translated into English by Avrwanp M. 

A Brackman. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. pp. xliv + 

f | 318. 8vo. 

/ In 1923 Dr. Erman, who inaugurated the studies of the 
language of ancient Egypt which have completely revolu- 
tionized our understanding of the grammar and syntax of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, published a collection of the principal 
Egyptian literary texts under the title of “ Die Literatur 
der Aegypter". This publication was justly hailed with 
enthusiasm, because it brought together for the first time 


A These lectures were certainly well worthy of publication 
ge. 


$1) authoritative translations in a convenient form of texts, many 
x of which had to be sought for in scattered technical publica- 
" tions. The previous translations of many of the texts, 


RAR moreover, were of very unequal value, and some of them 
| at least, though satisfactory in their day, had become 
completely out of date. At the time when the original 
German publication of Dr. Erman's book appeared, the hope 
was expressed by many reviewers that an English edition 
might be issued, and so place at the disposal of all English- . - 
speaking readers, specialists and laymen alike, the oldest 
body of literature in the world without the preliminary 
necessity of being able to read German fluently. This hope 
has now been realized, and Dr. A. M. Blackman has prepared 
the English edition now under notice. Dr. Erman was 
fortunate indeed in being able to secure the services of so 


RE 
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competent a scholar, for the English edition is not merely 
a translation of the original German, but has been controlled 
throughout by direct reference to the Egyptian texts them- 
selves. Egyptian idioms and niceties of phrase are difficult 
to render in a modern language, and to have taken these at 
second-hand through the medium of the German translation, 
would often have resulted in missing the point or intention 
of the often obscurely worded ideas of the ancient scribes. 
By consulting the originals, Dr. Blackman has always 
succeeded in catching just the true sense of the Egyptian 
texts whilst at the same time giving an accurate and literal 
translation of the German. 

We have in this book the double authority of one of the 
acknowledged masters of the ancient Egyptian language 
for the original and the competent scholarship of Dr. Blackman 
for the translation: there is therefore singularly little that 
a reviewer can say. This admirable volume for the first 
time places before the English reader a complete and repre- 
sentative series of the literary didactic and poetical works 
of the ancient Egyptians. In the ‘seventies of the last 
century a laudable attempt to familiarize English readers 
with the ancient literature of Egypt was made in the series 
of books issued under the title of ** Records of the Past I 
to which most of the leading scholars of the day contributed. 
This series, however, has long since become obsolete, for 
not only has our knowledge of the language increased by 
leaps and bounds in the last fifty years, but also many new 
texts have since been discovered. The series, moreover, 
aimed chiefly at presenting the historical rather than the 
literary texts. The English editions of Maspero's Popular 
Stories of Ancient Egypt have made English-speaking readers 
familiar with the stories and tales of the Egyptians, but with 
these exceptions, almost the only other authoritative sources 
of information were the technical editions of various individual 
texts scattered in many scientific publications difficult of 
access to the general reader. 
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Dr. Errhan's book begins with a series of extracts from the 
poetical portions of the Pyramid Texts and covers the whole 
field of Middle Kingdom literary papyri, which contain 
stories, didactic works, and poems. A most valuable part of 
the book is that which deals with the numerous ostraca and 
papyri of the New Kingdom, most of which are school-books, 
and which contain, besides extracts from the larger classical 
works, a great variety of fascinating and amusing topics. 
Many of these pieces are here presented for the first time. 
It is needless to say that the work of such an author and such 
a translator is excellent both in substance and execution, 
and whilst we are grateful for the great mass of interesting 
matter thus laid before us, we cannot help regretting that no 
magical texts are included in the collection. The Berlin 
papyrus of spells for mother and child, for instance, of which 
Dr. Erman himself was the first editor, would have been 
a welcome addition, and extracts from the magical papyri 
of Leiden and Turin would also have been appreciated. 
Perhaps this suggestion may receive consideration when the 
author is preparing a second edition, which is certain to 
be called for at no distant date. There is another point to 
which we would call attention: and that is the absence of 
references to the pages or sections of the original Egyptian 
texts. If such references had been indicated in the margins, 
the general reader would not have been affected by their 
presence, whilst the student who wishes to consult text 
and translation together would find his work greatly 
facilitated. A student who wishes to refer to a particular 
passage of the Wisdom of Ptah-hotpe, or of the Westcar 
Papyrus, for instance, would not find it easy to identify 
at once in these long texts the phrase or sentence to which 
he had the reference. Perhaps this point, also, will be kept 


in mind when a new edition is under consideration. 
Warren R. Dawson. 
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Tug FELLANiN or Urper Heyer. By WixirnED 5. BLACK- 
MAN, with a Foreword by R. R. MARRETT. pp. 330, 
186 figures, Svo. London: George G. Harrap & Co., 
Lid. Price 15s. net. 

It is nearly a century ago since Edward William Lane 
published his Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, 
a work which has remained our principal source of information 
upon its subject. The best fate which can befall any book, 
however good, is that it may be superseded by a better, 
and in taking leave of Lane's classical monograph, we have 
to welcome its successor in Miss Blackman's book, which is 
now before us. Miss Blackman has acquired the happy power 
of so completely winning the confidence of the peasant 
women of Upper Egypt that she has been able to present to 
her readers a great mass of detail covering the most intimate 
and cherished beliefs and ideas of the peasant population 
of the Nile Valley. 

"Throughout his long residence in Egypt, the late Sir Gaston 
Maspero ever had his ears open for any scrap of native lore, 
any song, story, or tradition, which might fall from the 
lips of a people whose mental ideas are at once elementally 
simple and intricately complex. In interpreting obscure 
allusions in the ancient Egyptian texts, Maspero nearly 
always found a suggestion, if not an explanation, in modern 
analogies, but although many valuable observations bearing 
upon the customs and beliefs of the modern fellähin and their 
Pharaonic ancestors are scattered throughout his voluminous 
writings, he never made a systematic study of a subject which 
might be described as dear to his heart.” No one would have 
welcomed more heartily than Maspero the publication of 
Miss Blackman's book. 

A century of experience in anthropological method has 
placed the author in the advantageous position, which was 
impossible to Lane and his contemporaries, of being able 
to discern just the kind of information that was required. 
and how to classify and interpret the resulting facts. Her 
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volume i8 packed with interesting facts from beginning 


to end. 
P Many of the features of Egy ptian peasant life which provide 
x the greatest interest to anthropologists are just those which 
go make the most doleful reading for the sociologist. In spite 


of the gradual infiltration of ideas and customs from the 
west, the fellahin still remain in many respects in a condition 


of social and eugenie degradation. Like their ancient 
1 , ancestors, however, their cheerful fatalism carries them 
Aa through, and to one who, like Miss Blackman, has long 
resided amongst them, they reveal certain sterling traits 


M of character. 

F We cannot now examine in detail the very full account 

5: (which, as we are told in the Preface, is to be followed by a 
m. fuller one) of the various aspects of social, industrial, and 


, religious life which these pages unfold. A welcome addition 
is made to the collection of native stories already available 
in the series of six village tales which Miss Blackman has 
given us. Spitta Bey, Dulac, and others have collected 
a series of vernacular tales, and these, with the new additions, 
are most interesting to compare with the literary and classic 

j stories of the educated Arab writers. 

Of particular interest to Egyptologists is the concluding 

i chapter in which the analogies between modern and ancient 

m m customs are reviewed with very full bibliographical references. 

» Full as it is, this chapter, as the author admits, might be very 

| N considerably extended. The book is well illustrated with 

dé 186 figures, mostly from the authors own photographs, 
and is provided wish a very full and useful series of four 

s indexes. Warren R. Dawson. əə 


| di La Mise A Mort pu Dieu Ex EcyprE. Par ALEXANDRE 
1 Morer. 4to. 59 pp. +18 figures. Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1937. 
This brochure contains the substance of the Frazer lecture 
delivered by the author in Oxford in 1926. The purport 
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of the lecture is to set forth the Egyptian evidente for the 
Frazerian doctrine of The Dying God, that is to say, the 
ceremonial death and resurrection of the god or spirit of 
fertility and nature in order to promote abundance of food 
and prosperity to mankind. In the Golden Bough, as is well 
known, Sir James Frazer has collected an enormous mass 
of detail from the customs and folklore of all parts of the 
world, including, of course, Ancient Egypt. He was, naturally, 
dependent to a large extent upon the information—not always 
reliable—imparted by classical writers, chiefly Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch. Professor Moret, being an ( & 
Egyptologist, has the advantage of direct access to native 
sources, the hieratic papyri and hieroglyphie inscriptions 
of ancient Egypt, and in this essay his object has been to use 
this evidence in order to supplement that already collected 
by Sir James Frazer, and to apply to ancient Egypt vhat 
he calls “la théorie frazérienne ". It must be frankly 
admitted that the author has produced a most interesting and 
readable essay and has collected into a convenient compass 


a large mass of data bearing upon his demonstration. He d il) 
begins by showing that in Egypt magic was paramount | i J 
and that in Egypt, as elsewhere, the magicians claimed H 
powers over nature and used those powers to effect, or at I a 
least to stimulate, the functions of nature. He refers to f 7 $ 
various magical spells, the object of which was to vitalize : LM 
the sun, the earth, and the inundation on which the prosperity ER - 
ofthecountry depended. Tt wasclearly part of the magician's ; A s 
make-believe that all the forces of nature were obedient "dé 
to his commands, and Professor Moret anight have referred P y 
Y 


- in this connexion to the frequent threats used by magicians 
to suspend nature if their purpose were thwarted. Very 
interesting are the magical ceremonies performed in order 
to placate and stimulate the Nile. Needless to say, the god 
Osiris, as a corn-spirit, plays a leading rôle in the beliefs and 
ceremonies connected with the death and revival of nature 
according to the seasons. A long series of rites and customs 
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is quoted, to which very close parallels can be discerned in 
many different countries. Professor Moret has discussed 
these rites with great lucidity and with good bibliographical 
notes. His final conclusions are that the "théorie 
frazérienne ” affords a reasonable explanation of the Osirian 
myth, of the sacrifice of sacred animals, and probably also 
of the jubilee festival of the king. In the reviewer's opinion, 
this is putting the cart before the horse, for it is surely obvious 
that exactly the reverse is the case. The Egyptian customs 
and beliefs are far older than those of any of the numerous 
other peoples whose practices have been so diligently collected 
and admirably marshalled in the Golden Bough. Osiris, 
the dead king par excellence, and the complex series of customs 
and beliefs associated with his cult, as corn-god, Nile-god, 
or god of the dead, can hardly be said to fall into place in 
a universal scheme, but they are rather the factors which 
originated the great fabric of institutions and rites which 
spread in all directions through time and space. It is never- 
theless quite true that many present-day observances amongst 
peoples of relatively low culture are often suggestive as to the 
meaning or intention of much that is obscure in the mythology 
and eschatology of ancient Egypt, and the fact that a wide- 
spread, vast, and complex series of rites and beliefs, however 
they may differ in superficial details, and however irrational 
they may appear to modern criticism, have essentially the 
same foundation and purpose, seems to postulate that they 
owe their existence to a common ancestor. The close agree- 
ment of the Egyptian evidence with that of other countries 
points to Egypt as the birthplace of the idea which is 80 
well expressed by the “theorie frazérienne ", and to the 
wonderful and distinctive phenomenon of the annual inunda- 
tion of the Nile as the principal factor in its origin. 
Warren R. Dawson. 
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1, EavrriAN COLLOQUIAL ARABIC. A Conversation 
Grammar. By W. H. T. GAIRDNER. Second (Revised) 
Edition. x 6. Oxford University Press, 1926. 
EGYPTIAN COLLOQUIAL ARABIC READER. Edited by 
X. E. ELDER 9 x 6. Oxford University Press, 1927. 
3. MANUAL or Eavrrnx ARABIC. By D. C. Parirrorr 
and A. Power. 74 x 5. Cairo: The Authors, 1926. 

Canon Gairdner has thoroughly enjoyed himself, and 
that is the best guarantee that those who use his book will 
enjoy it too. They will do more—they will learn colloquial 
Egyptian more rapidly and accurately than they could from 
any other source whatever. The mentally inert will be put 
off by the phonetic script employed throughout, but no one 
who has used it can fail to recognize that it is preferable to 
any Roman script, and infinitely preferable to Arabie script. 
The care bestowed on subtle points of accentuation and 
assimilation and the grasp of idiom are but two of the features 
in which this grammar definitely supersedes all its pre- 
decessors, and is unlikely ever to find an equal. Details 
here and there may be questioned, but who would demand 
uniformity in the present state of Egyptian speech ? For 
extracting the full measure, pressed down and running over, 
contained in it a native Egyptian teacher is indispensable, 
but it can be used very profitably even by the private student, 
provided he knows something of Arabie pronunciation. 
In one point only, namely, in several of the sections appended 
to each lesson “ towards translation ”, it appears to make 
unduly high demands on the beginner. 

Mr. Elder's reader, also in phonetic Script, is an admirable 
supplement to Canon Gairdner’s grammar. While the 
requirements of the missionary student are kept in view 
throughout (very properly under the circumstances) there is 
a welcome variety in its contents, which have the additional 
merit of forming a valuable introduction to Egyptian life 
and customs, notably in the dialogues and the lecture on 
manners. 
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The third book on our list cannot compare with the other 
two for practical convenience and accuracy. İt is eumbrous, 
both in arrangement and size, and neither the peculiar 
Roman transliteration adopted nor the Arabic script conveys 
satisfactorily to the student's ear the sounds of the spoken 
language. This is not to say that the book is valueless. Far 
from it. 'The student who has mastered the rudiments of 
Arabic and who knows the pronunciation and accentual 
system of Egyptian in particular will find it a mine of material 


in the matter of idiom and vocabulary. 
H. A. R. Grez. 


SCIENTIFIC ZULU Grammar. By Rev. W. Wancer. Vol. L 
Series, Opera Africana quibus edendis operam dant 
Revs. A. Drexel, H. Nekes, P.S.M., W. Wanger. 9 x 6; 
xix 4- 346 pp. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Publishing 
and Printing Firm. 

Father Wanger, who has worked as a missionary in the 
Zulu lands of East Africa, endeavours to establish a relation 
between the agglutinating language of the Bantu people 
and Sumerian. This thesis is only a side issue of his book ; 
for he has set out to write a grammar of the Dantu dialects 
from the point of view of scientific comparative grammar, 
and obviously hopes to found a new science of comparative 
agglutinating languages, after the manner of comparative 
Indo-Germanie and Semitic grammar. The reviewer has 
no knowledge of the Bantu languages, except for what he 
has learned from some correspondence with the English 
missionary, the Rev. W. A. Crabtree, of Ipswich, who 
attempted to convince him of the connexion with Sumerian 
by certain etymological comparisons. Father Wanger's 
book is a case of qui scit Scotum scit totum. He evidently 
knows the Zulu languages, and everything which has been 
written about them, very thoroughly, and he has submitted 
his work to me for a review to obtain an opinion on his 
Sumerian thesis. 

He employs, everywhere, the word Nüz for Bantu. Since 
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the Zulu peoples never invented a, seript of them own, the 
missionaries and civilians who have lived in East Africa 
and studied the dialects have transeribed their phonetic 
elements in. Latin letters ; the author begins by explaining 
these phonetic sounds, and here I am at once struck by a 
great disparity between Sumerian and Zulu. 16 may well be 
true that Sumerian possessed the three musical tones of 
Bantu ; the author docs not venture to say so, but Professor 
John D. Prince has asserted it in many articles. If so, we 
have lost the Sumerian musical tones irretrievably ; they 
have left us no indieation in their grammatical works, and 
the few musical notes added to the lines of Sumerian liturgies 
clearly refer to instrumental or song notes. They are not 
indieative of linguistio tones. I doubt that Sumerian 
possessed the inspiratae or “ clicks" of Bantu and it did 
not know the palatal click % (q), the lateral fricative hl, and 
affricative dhl, or the nasalized lateral nhl. The vowels, 
however, seem to be practically the same as in Sumerian, 
and so are many of the phonetio principles governing sound 
change, especially the principles of assimilation of vowels, 
ie. vowel harmony. A good many of the consonantal 
changes, eg. 9 > b, dz, wl and many others are 
common in Sumerian. 

There are some very striking similarities in the vocabularies. 
Zulu has aka, to build, make, and Sum. aga, same sense; 
Zulu ama, thirst, and Sum. imma, and there is the similarity 
of the pronouns, Sum. aba, who 1, Zulu uba, who? ; Sum, 
ana, what? Zulu mi, what? Moreover, both are employed 
in the same ways in the two groups, aba personal, ana 
impersonal. Wanger also adduces similar words from 
Japanese and Altaic, p. 281. Most striking is the use of 
class determinatives in Sumerian and Bantu. In both 
groups these may be prefixed or suffxed. But here Wanger 


1 This occurs in Sumerian, as 1 stated in my grammar, p. 44 abovo, 
and explains the Sumerian negative forms in L So Sum. nu (not), 
becomes li, before bi, be, li-be-in-tuk, he obtained not; li-be-in-aga. Sum. 
na > la, before ba, ibid., n. 2. 
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seems to hive been seriously misled im his Sumerian philology. 
On pp. 57-8, he claims that Sumerian employs gi(sh) and 
miu as determinatives of persons, and repeats it in many 
places. The Sum. personal (prefixed) determinative is 
galu > lu and mulu. It is true that Sum. gis, ges, mus > mu 
does mean itlu, male, sturdy one, but never * man” (amzlr) 
in a generic sense as a determinative. Its only use as a 
determinative is before words for kinds of wood and 
implements. İt is entirely erroneous to compare this word 
gis with Zulu personal determinative si, although Zulu 
determinative for “ place” si, may be properly compared 
with Sum. ki, and Zulu personal prefix li may well be compared 
with Sum. lu. A comparison is made between Zulu 
determinative mu for “trees” and Sum. mu dialectic for 
gis, which is proper, but when the author states that Sum. 
mu, to burn, and mu, fire, are the same root as gis > mu, 
wood, he is fallen into grievous error. Again I doubt the 
author's comparison of Zulu “ space prefiz ”, mu, with Sum. 
mu “year”; for surely mu came to mean “year” in 
Sumerian because it means “ name", and each year had 
its name or year formula, a late meaning given to mu, after 
the Egyptian method was introduced by Sargon of Accad. 
So far as I can see, Zulu prefix si < isi, izi, can stand for 
the prefix of persons, language, manner, animals, woods, 
places, and diminutives. Of these the only proper com- 
parisons are with Sum. gi$ wood, and ki place. The personal 
prefix ni, may well be the Sumerian personal pronoun ni, na, 
and the Zulu ni prefix for “thing” may be Sum. nig. 
Legitimate is the eqmparison between the “ action (prefix) 
ku” and the Sum. action suffix aga. But when Zulu locative 
and temporal noun prefix pa is identified with Sum. post- 
fixed particle ta (in, with, by), I fail to be convinced. Here 
Turkish alt is compared with Sum. ki-ta, “on the earth,” 

below, and Turkish st, above, with Sum. an-ta, above. 
Legitimate is the comparison of the Zulu abstract prefix 
uku as in uku-nene, “ kindness," with the Sum. abstract 
prefix aga, ag. Here Zulu proves that Sum. abstract prefix 
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nig is à different word from aga, ag, am, and not the same 
words, as I supposed in my grammar. Zulu possesses a 
prefixed preposition ku, ka, for the locative, temporal and 
modal ideas, “ in, at, to, from, in such manner,” and this 
is identified with Sumerian £u, $e. Of course, palatalization 
of a guttural % to $ is possible, especially with the vowel i, and 
Wanger may be right about this. Much of his thesis depends 
upon the identifications of the Zulu preposition pa with 
Sum. ta, and ku, ka with Sum. £u, še, ši. These prepositions 
are employed in almost identical manners in the two groups. 

Zulu kulu, “ great,” suggests Sum. gulu, gal, ** great." 
The Zulu prefix, no, is employed to form nouns for “ multi- 
plicity, hugeness, immensity ” ; Wanger says that the 
basic meaning of no is “ mother, female ”, and if this be true 
it may be rightfully compared with Sum. munus, female. 
There is no phonetic difficulty about connecting Zulu suffixed 
determinative zi, si, ti, “ river,” with Sum. id, the prefixed 
determinative for river. Zulu, azi, to know, and Sum. zu, 
to know, is a striking fact, and ama, flood, may well be 
compared with Sum. aga, flood. But what a philologist 
wishes to know is the essential likeness of the pronouns, 
the numerals, the plural inflections and tense formations. 

In Zulu mi, me means “my”, and in Sum. mu, ma, and 
mie means “I” = Sum. mö, ma-e. ku means “ thy "— 
whose identity with Sum. zu, “thy”, is phonetically difficult. 
The third person is e, e-ne, to which the personal class 
determinative mu is prefixed, but this is obviously comparable 
with Sum. e-ne, that one, he. But the plurals are entirely 
different, tu, si, “ we,” nu, ni, mu, mi, “you.” Reflexive 
Zulu zi may well be Sum. zi, soul. The numerals of Zulu 
present no similarity to Sumerian a all, and the plural 
of nouns is formed by the prefixes izin, ama, imi, and are 
totally different from the Sum. suffixes ene, eš. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Sumerian and Bantu present 
enough important similarities to warrant serious comparison, 
but they diverge so fundamentally in syntactical structure 
and many essential features as to render the subject of a 
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comparative grammar of Sumerian, Bantu, and Ural-Altaic 


languages, in the sense of comparative Semitic grammar, 
hopeless. I have read with interest all the private com- 
munications I have received from workers in many African 
and Asianic languages, and the studies of many scholars 
who have endeavoured to find a language cognate to Sumerian. 
-Of these special mention should be made of the following 
works :—(1) Professor Fritz Hommel, Swmero-Türkische 
Wortvergleichungen, and in a privately issued manuscript, 
Zwei Hundert Sumero-Turkische Wortvergleichungen ; (2) 
M. Teseretheli, Sumerian and Georgian, JRAS., 1913-14 ; 
(3) F. Bork, Das Sumerische, eine Kaukasiche Sprache, 
OLZ. 1924; (4) Theo. Kluge, Welcher Sprache ist das 
Sumerische anzugliedern ? ; (5) Dr. C. J. Ball’s various books 
and articles on Chinese and Sumerian, Tibetan and Sumerian, 
(see PSBA. 1918, 92-103); (6) and lastly, Autran's 
elaborate defence of the Indo-Germanie connexion of 
Sumerian, a theory which I started myself. I am more 
impressed by the arguments of Father Wanger than by any 
other of these theories. It must be pointed out again and 
again that essential similarities must be proved. When the 
pronouns, numerals, etymological formations, plurals, and 
main principles of the syntax are shown to be similar, an 
advocate will obtain a favourable hearing. But it is not 
enough to present a list of words which are similar. Even 
these comparisons are often hazardous and impossible. 

If a body of inscriptions written in good Bantu were 
suddenly excavated in Mesopotamia or adjacent regions, 
and of the period anywhere contemporary with the Sumerians, 
or even as late as 500 ».c., Father Wanger would have no 
difficulty in convincing us of their Sumerian connexion. 
The Sumerian race perished utterly before 2,000 s.c. But 
who are the Zulus of East Africa? What is their history ! 
What are their myths and what their literature? Can they 
by any stretch of imagination be connected with the splendid 
intellectual and artistic achievements of the ancient people of 

JRAS. JANUARY 1928. 15 
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Mesopotamia ? The chronological gap İs too great to make 
it believable ; the difference in intellectual ability of Sumerian 
and Zulu prevents comparison. But anything might happen 
between 2,000 m.c. and the late period a.p. when we first 
know anything about Bantu languages and savage conditions. 
I wish the author, out of his immense knowledge, had told 
us something about Zulu history. What is their mythology ? 
and vhat is their art ? 

The question which I ask myself after reading the elaborate 
comparisons of Sumerian with Bantu, Chinese, Turkish, 
Georgian, and Indo-Germanic is this :—" Granted that the 
connexion be true, is it of any use to the Sumerologist in 
solving the difficulties of Sumerian grammar and etymology ?" 
At best the similarities are few and entirely inadequate to 
prove anything of great value. These efforts can never 
help us much in translating our texts, but they may ultimately 
solve the most interesting historical problem, namely, the 
origin of the Sumerian people. But when Sumerian is 
confidently connected with such diverse languages as Bantu, 
Chinese, Sanscrit, Turkish, Georgian, it is clear that we cannot 
use these languages for Sumerology with any direct bearing 
upon our problems. 

S. LANGDON. 

P.S.—Since the above review was written another elaborate 
thesis on the connexion between the languages of the 
Polynesian islands of the Pacific and Sumerian under the title 
Polynesisches Sprachgut in Amerika und in Sumer, by Eduard 
Stucken, has appeared. His book is based upon the theory 
that the Sumerians, Egyptians, and inhabitants of Peru and 
Mexico of Central America all spread from a common centre, 
namely, the islands of the central Pacific Ocean, where a 
prehistoric continent once existed. Beside numerous word 
comparisons, the author also depends upon one cultural 
argument, the stage towers of Sumer, the pyramids of Egypt, 
and the stage towers of Polynesia. There are no evidences 
of syntactical similarities, and the essential elements, pronouns, 
numerals, and plural formations are not mentioned. 
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(October-December, 1927) 


The Society lost in November an old member in Dewan Tek 
Chand, Divisional Commissioner at Ambala. He joined the 
Society when studying for the LCS. at Cambridge in 1895, 
and has been an interested member ever since. 


During the quarter the following resignations have been 
received : Mrs. C. Brownlow, Mr. B. R. Jain, Mr. J. Leveen, 
Miss E. A. Levin, Mr. Manmatha Nath Mukerjea, Mr. D. 
Talbot Rice, Mr. Sefton Jones, the Lord Scone, Colonel 
H. W. R. Senior, and Mr. Dan Singh. 

GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
18th October, 1927 


Sir Edward Maclagan, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society :— 
Mr. N. G. Saswad Kar, B.A. Mian Sultan Ahmed Vajudi 
Mr. Nathu Lal, B.A., LL.B. Nizami. 

Mr. Akshay Kumar Sircar. 


Forty-two nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Dr. von Le Coq gave a lecture on “ The Fourth Turfan 
Expedition,” illustrated with very fine lantern slides. A 
cordial vote of thanks.was passed to him. 

He said that China has long occupied an exceptional 
position in our thoughts. It was generally accepted as a fact 
that its culture and art were original, autochthonous, and in 
no way even influenced by foreign culture-elements. 

But the expeditions sent into Chinese Turkistan by the 
Russian, British, German, French, and Japanese Governments 
have furnished results from which we learn that China had 
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already been in intercourse with India, Iran, Mesopotamia, 
and Hellas in early pre-Christian times, and that Chinese 
art, as far as it is Buddhist, is based very largely on Hellenistic 
art, as developed in Persia, Bactria, and North-West India 
(Gandhāra country about Peshawar, Kabul, Hindu Kush 
valleys). And quite recently and independently of our 
researches the Swedish savant Gunnar Andersson has shown 
that in Neolithic times a close connexion had existed between 
China, Iran, and South-Eastern Europe. 

Our expeditions have found the irrefutable traces of four 
great culture-streams between Europe and Asia. Two of them 
we describe here. 

The first, and most ancient, is a movement from the West 
to the East, of Scythian tribes (Iranians and European Indo- 
Germanic tribes). It passed along the northern foothills of 
the Tien-shan, where to this day " grass and water" permit 
nomad tribes to exist, into Mongolia, where Kozlow lately 
found antiquities belonging to it, and into China as far as the 
knee of the Hoang-ho. The famous Yue-chi of the Chinese 
annals must have formed part of this movement, and. we 
believe that certain septs of this tribe, remaining in Turkistan, 
are identical with the “ Tokharians > of Kucha and Khocho, 
whose remarkable language, belonging to the European 
group of Indo-Germanic speech, we unearthed in the temples 
of these oases. | | 

The road they took along the northern declivities of the 
Tien-shan, and through Southern Siberia, is marked by grave- 
mounds containing Scythian bronze objects, and crowned 
by rude stone statues, resembling these found on similar 
mounds in South Russia and the Crimea. These statues 
show an ethnographical peculiarity which as far as I know 
only recurs once, namely in the pictures of blue-eyed, red- 
haired men on the Tuifan-frescoes; in both instances the 
tall boots are fastened to the belt with a supporting string. 

It seems very likely that amongst other things these tribes, 
which had early communications with Greece, brought the 
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art of founding and manipulating bronze to the knowledge of 
the Chinese, and early Chinese bronze ornaments will, 
probably, be found to contain Scythian elements. 

If this movement is hidden by the darkness of time, the 
second great culture-wave is much plainer—it also comes from 
the West; it is the conquest of Iran and North-West India 
by Alexander. The towns he founded introduced Greek 
culture and Greek blood into these lands, thus preparing them 
for the development of Hellenistic states after the expulsion 
of the Indians, who had again ruled there for several 
generations. The Hellenistic populations here rose to a very 
high Grecian culture, as shown by their wonderful coins ; 
they were in constant connexion with the Parthians and, 
later, the Sasanians, as well as with their Indian neighbours, 
from whom they accepted Buddhism. And, in Gandhära, 
by the help of Greek or half-breed artists, Buddhist art rose 
from classical art, all the types of Buddhist gods, demons, 
and saints, including that of the Buddha himself, being simply 
modifications of well-known classical types, such as Apollo, 
Dionysos, Jupiter, etc. 

When the Greeks were conquered by the Indo-Scythians, 
the latter accepted Buddhism and its Hellenistic art, which 
zealous missionaries carried across the Pamir and the 
Karakorum to Chinese Turkistan. 

That country was, however, not a Turkish land in early 
medieval times. In the West there sate, apparently, Iranian 
Sakas; the South, from Khotan eastward to the Lopnor, 
was ruled by a North-West Indian tribe, and the whole of the 
Northern expanse was occupied by Iranian Soghdians. But 
between Kucha and Turfan these latter were not the governing 
class—they were subject to the Tokharians, whom we believe 
to be a Scythic race. 

The Uighur Turks appear to have conquered the north- 
east corner of the land (Turfan oasis) about A.D. 760. They 
slowly extended their rule over the whole country, and in the 
tenth century Turkish rulers appear in Kashghar. Islam 
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advances about the end of that century, and destroys the fine 
culture of the Buddhists. 

This is the background of the lecture, which it is difficult 
to reproduce here, as it consisted mainly in interesting 
projections. 

The ancient and the modern populations were shown, and 
it is a remarkable fact that to this day three types are easily 
recognized, namely the Persian, the European, and the Eastern 
Asiatic. 

These people received Buddhism and its Hellenistic art. 
Being related to the Greeks and the (unmixed) Indians of 
the Panjäb, they modified the types but little, handing them 
over to the Chinese modified, it is true, but stil plainly 
revealing their Hellenistic origin. The Chinese, finding these 
types absolutely foreign to their own genius, very quickly 
misunderstood dresses, coiffures, arms, etc., and, changing 
the features also according to their own beauty-ideal, trans- 
formed the whole of this Hellenistic art into Chinese art— 
which, without this impulse, and without knowledge of the 
many technical arts that accompanied the Buddhist 
propaganda, must have taken different lines of development. 

In the lecture there were shown (in projections) the finds 
from the westernmost settlement (Tumshuk, near Maralbashi), 
where many of the statues are still purely Gandharan, and 
from the different establishments near Kucha (middle of the 
Northern route), which show the gradual changes of these 
types until they merge into Chinese art. 


8th November, 1927 e 

Sir Edward Maclagan, President, in the Chair. 

The President announced the election of Professor F. W. K. 
Miiller as an Honorary Member of the Society, and also 
deplored the loss to scholarship sustained by the death of 
Dr. D. G. Hogarth. It was resolved to convey the sympathy 
of the General Meeting to Mrs. Hogarth and also to the Royal 
Geographical Society in the loss of their President. 
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The following were elected members of the Society :— 


Sheikh Md. Iqbal Ahmed, B.A. 

Mr. R. S. Vaidyanatha Ayyar, 
B.A. 

Mr. Mahadeva V. Bhide. 

Dr. Karanjaksha Bonerjee. 

M. Jean Burnay. 

Mr. O. K. Caroe. 

Mr. P. Chandra. 

Mr. Iresh Lal Shome 
Chowdhury. 

Mr. Hans Raj Davar, B.Sc. 

Capt. A. G. C. Fane, M.C. 

Mr. H. L. O. Garrett, M.A. 

Mr. S. K. Ghosh. 

Mr. F. H. Giles. 

Mr. Ram Sharan Lal Govil. 

Mr. Akhwand Ghulam Hassan, 
M.A. 

Dr. C. A. Hewavitarne. 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Nur 
Ilahi, M.A. 

Mr. Md. Ishaque, M.A., B.Sc. 

Mr. T. K. Duraisvamy İyengar. 

Mr. S. N. A. Jafri. 


Mr. Jannina Prosad Jain. 
Professor N. Martinovitch. 
Mr. K. B. L. Mathur, M.A. 
Sir John H. Maynard, K.C.LE. 
Mr. R. J. Moses. 
Rai Bahadur 
Narain. 
Mr. Baini Prashad. 
Pandit Sarup Narain Rozdon. 
Mr. R. Said-Ruete. 
Mr. Kanahya Lal Saqib, M.A. 
Mr. Jyotis Govinda Sen, Ph.D. 
Professor Fradun-e-Zaman Md. 
Shuja. 
Mr. Md. Hasan Siddiqi, B.A. 
Mr. George Hamilton Singh. 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh, C.LE. 
Sardar Darshan Singh. 
Rai Sahib Tara Chand Sood. 
Mr. H. L. Srivastava, M.A. 
Mr. H. M. S. Thompson, B.A. 
Sir Lionel L. Tomkins, C.LE. 
Dr. R. Ramsay Wright, M.A. 
Mr. Suleman Ishaq Yakub. 


Pandit Sheo 


Six nominations were approved for election at the next 


general meeting. 


Mr. G. R. Driver read a paper entitled “ The Hebrew 
Tetragrammaton ; its original form and pronunciation ”, of 
which the following is an abstract :— 

The evidence for the divine names is found (a) in cuneiform 
documents, which supply early evidence for the vowels, in 
the names of Hebrew kings and Jewish traders ; and (5) in the 
Aramaic papyri from Egypt and on Jewish inscribed objects. 

I. As found in the composition of proper names, the 
tetragrammaton assumed the forms :— 

(i) At the beginning of names, "Y, Ya-, Yau-, m, M 
nm, Yahu-, and 7' ; 
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(ii) At the end of names, We, cen. sd Sat, hə, ə 
and -Ydma. 

The earliest form was Y ; there was a gradual tendency to 
longer forms which ended early in the fifth century B.C. ; 
X and 7° remained constant throughout that century ; 
after this no principle was observed. 

The common pronunciation underlying all these forms was 
Ya, whether written Yaw or Yah or Ya’, owing to the need of 
a final consonant in Hebrew. The hk was a mere litera 
prolongatienis, seen also in DIAN > OMAN and other proper 
names. When this À came to be erroneously pronounced, 
Yahw became Yahl as sahw became sähü, swimming." 

II. The independent forms were MM’, c. 850 B.c., and 
mm, YT), or m'in the fifth century B.c. Again, Ya suits 
all forms but n. But, since it is against all analogy 
for Semites to abbreviate the names of their gods, the latter 
must be a prolongation of the former. Now yd is a universal 
Semitic exclamation, so that it seems not improbable that the 
name Yå was ejaculory in origin, like "lakyos or Barxos and 
Es in Greek. This was prolonged in moments of excite- 
ment and emotion, like the Assyrian ydyaya, and was then 
assimilated to and explained by the verb n (or NİT, as 
it was in some Semitic languages) “ became." The new name, 
which was the symbol of national unity resting on the worship 
of a national god, was too sacred for common use and was 
confined to the Scriptures in practical use. The true 
pronunciation came in course of time to be forgotten; but 
it was at first widely known, since a Moabite not only knew 
it, but was careful to use it in recording the triumph of his 
national god over that of his enemies; to have used Ya@ 
in place of Yahweh would have taken the sting out of the record 
of a great national victory. 


A discussion followed, in which Professor Margoliouth, 
Dr. Gaster, Dr. Daiches, Dr. Büchler, Mr. Clauson, and 
Mr. Sallaway took part. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer. 
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s 3th December, 1927 

Sir Edward Maclagan, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society :— 
Mr. Ahmad Ali Khan, M.A. Mr. Manohar Lal Talib, B.A. 
Mr. A. R. Arunachala Nadar. Khan Bahadur Navab 
Mr. M. D. Raghavan, B.A. Muzafiar Khan. 

Mr. Nirunjun Sircar, B.Sc. 

Fifteen nominations were approved for election at the 

next General Meeting. 


Mr. Muhammad Nazim read a paper entitled “ Somnath 
and its Conquest" by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, chiefly 
taken from unpublished original sources. The following is a 
summary :— 


SOMNATH AND ITS CONQUEST BY SULTAN MAHMUD 

(a) The origin and the sacredness of the idol of Somnáth 

Nothing is known historically about the origin of the idol 
of Somnáth, the well-known linga of Mahádeva, in Kathiawar. 
According to Hindu legend, the idol was set up by the Moon 
in expatiation of his sin. The Muslim authors, on the contrary, 
connect it with the idol named Manát, which the Prophet 
Muhammad had cast out of the Ka‘ba.2 But, whatever the 
origin, the idol was of undoubted antiquity. As-Subki, in 
his Tabagátw l-Sháfi tyyatwl Kubrá’, says that the idol had 
thirty rings round it, each of which represented a period of 
1,000 years, for which it was supposed to have been 
worshipped. c 

The worship of the linga was not confined to the idol of . . 
Somnáth, as there were numerous similar lingas in the 
temples of Sindh and Cutch.* The idol of Somnáth had become 


1 Albirüni's India (Sachau’s translation), vol. ii, p. 102. 

? Gardézi, Zainu'l-Akhbar (King's College, Cambridge, MS. 213), 
fol. 126a, and Farrukhí, Díwán (India Office MS. No. 1841), fol. 195. 

3 Vol. iv (Cairo ed.), p. 15. 

3 Albirüni, ib., p. 104. 
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particularly famous for certain reasons, one of which was that 
its worshippers, probably realizing that the place was well 
protected from an attack, had given out that Sultán Mahmüd 
had destroyed other idols of India with impunity because 
Somnäth was displeased with them. This enhanced the 
sanctity of the idol in the eyes of the pious Hindus, who had 
failed to assign any reason for the sacrilegious treatment to 
which their cherished gods had been subjected. The temple 
of Somnáth was exceedingly rich, and its coflers were full of 
a huge amount of gold and precious stones, which had been 
accumulated by the votive offerings of generations of pious 
devotees. 


(b) The original temple and its site 

The original temple did not stand on the site which is 
pointed out to-day. Ibn Záfir! and Sibt Ibnul-Jauzí,? on 
the authority of as-Sábf's Dhail Tajáribwl-Umam, in which 
Sultin Mahmiid’s letters of victory to the Ba ghdad Caliph were 
preserved in extenso, say that the foundation of the temple 
of Somnáth was laid on huge blocks of stone ; that tho floor 
was made of teak planks, the interstices having been filled 
with lead ; that the roof was supported on fifty-six columns of 
teak, which had been imported from Africa; that there 
were "thirteen roofs" rising one above the other; that 
the apex of the temple was surmounted by fourteen spherical 
knobs of gold, which were visible from a long distance ; 
and that, in the passage leading into the idol chamber, 
there were niches for ushers to stand, whose duty was to 
admit pilgrims to the sanctuary. These-definite statements 
prove conclusively that the standing ruins are not those of 
the temple destroyed by Sultán Mahmúd, because firstly, 
they are not spacious enough for this description to be 
applicable to them ; secondly, they are the ruins of a stone 
building, whereas a large part of the original temple was made 


1 Akhbáru'd-Duwalu'l-Munqati'ah (Br. Mus. Or. 3685), fol. 1505. 
3 Mirátu'z-Zamán (Br. Mus. Or. 4619), fol. 214a. 
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of wood ; thirdly, they are only about one mile from the mouth 
of the river Sarasvatí, while Albirüni 1 places the ancient 
temple 3 miles west of the mouth of this river; and, finally, 
they could not have been possibly washed by the sea, as they 
are about 50 feet above its level, and nearly as many feet 
away from it. 

In my opinion the original temple stood near the temple of 
Bhidia, which is situated on the beach between Patan Somnáth 
and Verawal, 3 miles to the west of the mouth of the River 
Sarasvati. At a distance of about 200 yards from this temple 
there are the remains of huge blocks of stone, which must 
have formed the floor or the foundation of a big building. They 
are partly buried under sand, and the waves of the ocean wash 
over them at high tide. Close to this site, a linga has been 
placed in the sea, probably to commemorate the site of the 
original temple. I am sure that if this site were excavated 
some new facts about the temple of Somnáth might come 
to light. 


(c) The route of the Sultán 


It is erroneously believed that on his way to Somnáth 
Sultán Mahmüd passed by Ajmere. Firstly, Ajmere was not 
founded till A.D. 1100,? i.e. about seventy-five years after the 
expedition; secondly, it would have prolonged the march 
of the Sultán by about 100 miles without reducing the length 
of the journey through the desert; thirdly, it would have 
necessitated penetration without any particular reason into 
the hills which protect Ajmere on the north-west; and, 
finally, it would have made the Sultán run the unnecessary 
risk of encountering the numerous Rajput chieftains who held 
sway on the northern slopes of the Arawalli range. 1 have been 
able to outline the route of the Sultán by reference to a 
qaşida of Farrukhi, who was one of his court-poets. In the 
course of the journey, he says, the Sultán passed by 


1 Albirüni, ib., p. 105. 
2 Indian Antiquary, vol. xxvi, p. 126. 
3 Farrukhi, ib., fol. 19a. 
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* Ludrava ”, which I identify with Lodorva,! about 19 miles 
west by north of the town of Jaisalmir ; Chikdür (?), which 
was probably the name of the Chiklodar Mata’s hill?; 
Nahrwála, modern Patan in Ahmadabad district of the 
Bombay Presidency ; Mundhér,? about 18 miles south of 
Patan; and Dewalwára,! modern Delwada, which is situated 
between Una and the island ol Diu. 
(d) The Expedition 

The details of the expedition to Somnáth are too well- 
known to need repetition at length, but they are usually based 
on Tärikh-i-Firishta, which is not trustworthy. I will, 
therefore, give a brief summary of the broad facts of the 
expedition. The Sultan left Ghazna on Wednesday, 22nd 
Sha‘bän, 416 A.ır. (18th October, 1025 A.n.), reached Multan 
on 15th Ramadan (9th November), and stopped there to 
inquire into the conditions of travel across the desert and to 
make the necessary.preparations for the journey. He left 


Multan on 2nd Shawwál 5 (26th November), and plunged into 


the unknown desert. He captured the town of Lodorva, and 
after replenishing his stores of water, proceeded towards 
Nahrwála, the ruler of which named Bhím fled at his approach 
to Kanthkot, in Cutch. The Sultan now marched straight 
to Somnáth. At Mundhér and Delwada the Hindus attempted 
to check his advance, but he overcame their resistance, and 
reached Somnáth on Thursday, 15th of Dhul-Qa‘da 
(6th January, 1026 a.p.). The commander of the fort which 
protected the temple fled to some island at his approach. 
The Sultán laid siege to the fort. The Hindus defended it 
with heroism. The following day at the time of the Friday 


1 Gazetteer of Marwar, Mallani, and Jaysulmere, by C. K. M. Walter, 
pp. 84, 96; and Imperial Gazetteer, Provincial Series, Rajputana, 
pp. 209-10. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. v, p. 282. It is about 17 miles north of Palanpur. 

3 Jas. Burgess, Archæological Survey of Western India, vol. ix, p. 71. 

4 Ibn Zafir, AEhbáru'd- Duwalu'l- Munqati'áh, ib., fol. 1504. 

5 Mirátwz-Zamán, ib., fol. 215a. 

5 Kanthkot is 16 miles south-west from Rao and 36 miles from Anjar- 
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prayer,the*Muslims escaladed the walls, but before evening 

1 the Hindus had driven them away. On Saturday morning the 
ey Muslims renewed the attack with greater vigour, and captured 
# | the fort. The Sultän now entered the temple, and after it had 

j been divested of its riches, ordered it to be burnt to the ground. 

D The linga was broken into pieces and transported to Ghazna.! 
4 After a stay of about a fortnight,? the Sultán started on 
his return march by a more westerly route, because the Hindu 

Rajas had mustered their forces to intercept him. Instead of 

57 *. returning by way of Nahrwála, the Sultan marched to Cutch, 
crossed the narrow arm of the sea that separates it from 

Kathiawar,? and attacked Bhim in the fort of Kanthkot, 


f^ where he had taken refuge. Bhim again fled. The Sultin 
! now continued his march towards Sindh. His army was misled 
ə” by a, devotee of Somnáth in the waterless region of Cutch, 


but he escaped by good luck and crossed over in safety to 

Sindh. Khafif, the Qarmatian ruler of Sindh, fled at his 
% approach. The Sultän occupied Mansürah, his capital, and 
marched towards Multan along the bank of the River Indus. 
He was harassed by the Bhäti Jats who hung upon his rear, 
cut up stragglers, and plundered the baggage. After suffering 
many hardships, the Sultán arrived in Ghazna on 10th Safar, 
417 A.H. (1st April, 1026 A.D.). 


2 


[s 

T (e) Stories connected with the Expedition 

il The expedition to Somnáth was a military adventure of 
the most reckless and daring nature, and its fame spread 
ki throughout the length and breadth of the Muslim world. The 

f Sultán was looked upon as a national hero, and within a few 
hundred years a huge mass of legendary literature had grown 

x up round his name, for a few specimens of which see T'érikh-1- 

Ë Raudatu ş-Şafd, Táríkh-i-Alfí, Táríkh-i-Firishta, and the 


il 1 Akhbárud-Duwalu'l-Mungatiáh, ib.;  Mirátu'z Zamdn, ib.; and 
| Ibnu’l-Athir, vol. ix, pp. 240-43. 
: 2 The Sultan could not have stayed longer. 

3 Farrukhi, ib., fol. 20a, gives a long description of it. 

4 This name is mentioned only by Farrukhi, ib. 
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Mantiqu't-Tair of Shaikh Farídu'd-Dín 'Attár; the well- 
known mystic poet. From an historical point of view their 


b 


Sir Atul Chatterjee, Professor Margoliouth, Dr. Thomas, and 
Sir Denison Ross took part. A cordial vote of thanks was 


passed to the lecturer. 
ATE : À 
The Librarian would be grateful for the presentation of \ 


any of the following works, of which the Library is in need. 
Information as to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed :— 

China Branch R.A.S., Transactions, pts. v-vii, 1855-9. 

El-Beladori’s Kitab futüh el-buldam, nach de Goeje's ed. 
(Leyden, 1866) ins Deutsche übersetzt von O. Rescher, 
Lief 1, Stuttgart, 1923. 

Griffith, Rémdyan of Valmiki, tr., vol. iv, 1870. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. i, vol ix, Nos. 1, k 
2, 3. | 

Le Strange, Mesopotamia and Persia in the F ourteenth 
Century A.D., from the Nuzhat-al-Kulüb of Hamd-Allah 
Mustawfi, Asiatic Society Monographs, 1903. 

Le Muséon, Nouvelle série, vols. iv, v, vi, and from vol. x 
to the end of the series, about 1915. | 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. il, Nos. 5, 6; vol. ili, Nos. 9, 11, ] 
12; New Ser, Nos. 9, 10, 1863; Proceedings from the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
collective value is negligible.! N P 
A discussion followed, in which the High Commissioner, d ^ 
f 


beginning. 
Orientalische Bibliographie, Band 1-4, 1888-91. T 
Perrot and Chipiez, History of Aneient Egyptian Art, İ 
- . vol i, 1883. 
Sudan Notes and Records, vol. i, No. 2; vol. ii, No. 1, j 


vol. vi, Nos. 3, 4. 


1 Sir E. C. Bayley in his translation of the Mird’t-i-Ahmadi, has tried 0 
to prove that there is nothing unusual in the story about Dübishlim, \ 
but obviously he had not taken into consideration the overwhelming L 
historical evidence against it. 
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Toyo-Gağuho, vol. xiii, No. 1. 
Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. ii, pts. ii-iv; vol, xxix, 
pts. ili, iv. 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft, 
vol. viii. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF FORIEGN ORIENTAL JOURNALS 
Journal Asiatique, 1927, Tome cex, No. 1 
Cantineau, J. Lettre du Moufti d'Oran aux Musulmans 

d'Andalousie. 
Cohen, M. Consonnes laryngales et Voyelles en Éthiopien. 
Féghali, M. et A. Textes arabes et Wádi-Chahrour (Liban). 
Jean, Ch. F. Textes de Larsa. 


Der Islam. Bd. xvi, Heft 3-4 
Menzel, Th. Der1. Turkologische Kongress in Baku (Fortsetzung). 
Baumstark, A. Jüdischer und christlecher Gebetstypus im Koran. 
Horovitz, J. Bemerkungen zur Geschichte und Terminologie 
des islamischen Kultus. 


Acta Orientalia. Vol. vi, Pt. 1, 1927 


Bissing, Fr. W. v. Die Inschriften der Memphitischen Grabwand 
in der Glyptothek Kónig Ludwigs I. 

Morgenstierne, G. The dialect of the Gypsies of Wales. 

Jörgensen, Hans. Versuch eines Wörterbuches der Neväri- 
Sprache. 

Konow, Sten. Suggestions concerning Kaniska. 


Asia Major. Vol. iii, Fasc. 3-4, 1926 
Venkatasubbiah, A. Pahcatantra Studies. 
Francke, A. H. gZer-Myig. A book of the Tibetan Bompos. 
Pagel, E. Was wissen wir von den Lauten des Altjapanischen ? 
Prenzel, W. “ Der Blumen Kóstlichkeit." “ Blumenspiegel.” 
Zach, E. v. Lit'aipo's Poetische Werke. Buch 1. 
Das Lu-ling-kuaug-tien-fu des Wang Wen Kao. 
Zum Ausbau der Gabelentzschen Grammatik. 
Conrady, A. Uber einige altchinesische Hilfswörter. 
Erkes, Ed. The Feng-Fu (Song of the Wind). 

Vol iv, Fasc. 1, 1927 

Seidenstücker, K. Beitrüge zur altbirmanischen Wortkunde. 
Zach, E. v. Lit'aipo's Gedichte. Buch v. 
Biallas, P. F. K’üh Yuan's “ Fahrt in die Ferne ”. 
Kimm, Ch. S. Kuéi-Kuh-Tzé, der Philosoph vom Teufelstat. 
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Syria. "Tome viii, Fasc. 2, 1921 TUR 

Montet, P. Un Egyptien, roi de Byblos, sous la xiie dynastie. 

Dunand, M. La cinquième campagne des fouilles de Byblos. k 


Pillet, M. Le Temple de Byblos. 

Dussaud, R. Note additionnelle aux Rapports de MM. Dunand 
et Pillet. 

Carrière, B. et Barrois, A. Fouilles de l'Ecole archéologique 
française de Jerusalem à Neirab, 1920. (Continued in 


Fasc. 3.) 

Cuq, Ed. La condition juridique de la Code Syrie au temps de An 
Ptolemée Epiphane. 

Cumont, F. Deux autels de Phénicie. N 

Passemard, E. La station chelléenne de Khillalé prés Latakieh. © | DOM 


Tome viii, Fasc. 3. 


Contenau, G. Idoles en pierre provenant de l'Asie Mineure. 
Dussaud, R. Nouveaux renseignements sur la Palestine et la A 
j 


Syrie vers 2000 avant notre ère. Ns 
Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. 47, Pt. 3, 1927 ts 
Jackson, A. V. Williams. On the Manichwan Word Noxvir in 
Turfan Pahlavi. k 
Allbright, W. F. Notes on Eg ypto-Semitie Etymology. Pt. ii. b 
Barret, Le Roy C. The Kashmirian Atharva Veda. Bk. 14. 
Price, Ira M. The Laws of Deposit in Early Babylonia and the 
Old Testament. 
The Particle Nam in Sumerian. 
Barton, G. A. On the Anticipatory Pronominal Suffix before the 
Genitive in Aramaic and Akkadian. $ 
Tuttle, E. H. Dravidian “ Wrighia ” Rice. if 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. Vol. xiii, Pt. 2; ML 
1927 2 
Jackson, V. H. Archæological Research at Patna. { 
Ramaprasad Chanda. Note on the Ancient Monuments of j 
Mayurbhanj. 
Hira Lal. The Golaki Matha. P 
Mitra, Sarat Ch. On a Satya Pir Legend in Santali Guise. 
Ray, Manmatha Nath. Some Notes on Ancient Indian Society. y 


Roy, Sarat Ch. Marriage Customs of the Oraons. 


Journal of the Siam Society. Vol. xxi, Pt. 1, 1927 | 
English Correspondence of King Mongkut. Ñ 
Nicolas, R. Le théâtre d'ombres au Siam. 

Kerr, A. F. 0. Two “Lavi” Vocabularies. 
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Jewish Quarterly Review. Vol, xviii, No. 2, 1927 


. 
Bernheime?, C. Some new contributions to Abraham Cardoso’s 
Biography. 
Gottheil, R. A document of the fifteenth century concerning 
the synagogues of the Jews in Old Cairo. 
Skoss, S. L. The Arabic Commentary of ‘Ali ben Suleiman the 
Karaite on the Book of Genesis. 


Annales du Service des Antiquités de l'Egypte. Tome xxvii, Fase. 1 


Gauthier, H. Une Tombe d'Epoque Saite à Heliopolis, 

Lefebvre, G. Stèle de l'an v de Méneptah. 

Gaillard, Ch. Les animaux consacrés à la divinité de l'ancienne 
Lycopolis. 

Capart, J. Rapport sur une fouille faite Fevrier 1927 dans 
la nécrepole de Héou. 

Jéquier, G. Rapport préliminaire sur les fouilles 1926-27 dans 
la partie méridionale de la nécropole memphite. 

Saint-Paul Girard, L. Un fragment de liturgie magique copte 
sur Ostrakan. 

Wainwright, G. A. El Hibah and Esh Shurafa and their con- 
nexion with Hiracleopolis and Cusae. 


Islamica. Vol. iii, Fasc. 1 
Berthels, E. Grundlinien der Entwicklungsgeschichte des 


Süfischen Lehrgedichts in Persien. 


Brockelmann, C. Zu al-Gahsifaris Wezirgeschichte. 


Die weiblichen Demonstrativ-Pronomina 
1 1 


U 
añ coda (A cod coda und «wo 422 şad 


z 
- z 


Purlani, G. Avicenna e il Cogito, ergo sum di Cartesio. 

Klingenheben, A. Texte im arabischen Dialekt von Laraseh 
in Spanisch-Marokko. 

Vasmer, R. Die Eroberung Tabaristäns durch die Araber zur 
Zeit des Chalifen al-Mansür (Karte). 


Ostasiatische Zeitschrift. 1927, Hefte 1-2 

Sirén, O. Studien zur Chinesischen Plastik der Post-T'angzeit. 

Bachhofer, L. Die Ara Kanishkas. 

Chanda, R. Zur Geschichte indischer Götterbilder mit 
besonderem Hinweis auf einige neuentdeckte Statuen in 
Mayurbhañja. 

Forke, A. Ta-ts'in das Rómische Reich. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1928. 16 
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La Revue de l'Académie Arabe. 1927, Nos. 9-10 . ] 
Kamel el-Ghazzi, M. Les défauts du dialecte d'Alep. 4 
Al-Maghribi, M. Rectification de l’ouvrage Nehayet el Arab 
(suite). 8 
Kostaki Homsi, M. Al-Ma’ari et Dante (3). BR 
Al-Mounzer, M. Ibrahim. L'ouvrage de Al-Mounzer. qr 
Derwik Semth, Mlle. Frocine. Changements de la vie der domicile r 


dans l’Extr&me Orient. 


Epigraphia Zeylanica. Vol. ii, Pt. 6, 1927 # à 
Polonnaruva. Pot-gul Vehera Inscription (cont.). | 
Slab-Inscription of the Velaikkäras Gal-Vihära Rock «4 * 
Inscription. { 
Kantaläi Gal-Asana Inscription. y 


Epigraphia Indica. Vol. xix, Pt. 1, 1927 
Konow, Sten. Zeda Inscription of the year 11. 
Hirananda Sastri. Barah Copper-plate of Bhojadeva : Vikrama 
Samvat 893. 
Barnett, L. D. Mamdapur Inscription of Kanhara : Saka 1172. 
Two Inscriptions from Kolhapur and Miraj : Saka 1058- b 


1066. : 
Tarini Charan Rath. Antirigam Plates of Jayabhanjadeva. 
Halder, R. H. Inscription of the Time of Hammir of 

Ranthambhor, dated (V.S.) 1345. 

Indiam Antiquary. Vol. 56, Pt. Dcev, June, 1927 3 

Ramsingh Saksena. Moslem Epigraphy in the Gwalior State R 

(cont. August, 1927). i 
Venkatasubbiah, A. Vedic Studies (cont. July). 1 


Pt. peevi, July, 1927 
Hosten, Rev. H. Thomas Cana and his Copper-plate Grant, 4 
(cont. August and September). 
Joseph, T. J. Another Enigmatic Inseription from Travancore. 
~ . Charpentier, J. The Meaning and Etymology of Püja. 
Temple, R. C. Dom Martin, the Arakanese Prince. 
— Naugaza Tombs to the West of India. 


Pt. neevii, August, 1927 | 


Sankar, K. G. The date of Bhaskara Ravivarman. à 
Umesh Chandra Bhattacharjee. The Interpretation of the 
Upanisads. 
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NUS Pt. peevili, September, 1927 
Edwardes, "the late S. M., and Professor H. L, O. Garrett, 
Historical Bias in Indian History. 
Halder, R. H. The Guhila Kings of Mewar. 
Rivista degli Studi Orientale. Vol, xi, Fasc. 11, 1927 
Rossini, C. Conti. Lingue nilotiche. 
Honigmann, C. Bemerkungen zu den geographischen Tabellen 
4 9 al-Battäni’s. 
- Pagliaro, A. Osservazioni sul Härnämak-i-Artaxsir-i-Päpakän. 


Journal of the Society of Oriental Research. Vol. xi, Nos. 34, 1927 


i 3 Hommel, E. Der Name und die Sagen des Jordan. 
Y Wiener, H. M. Isaiah and the Siege of Jerusalem. | 
Schroeder, O. Dienstbriefe des Samas-näsir an Nür-Samas. 
i Mercer, S. A. B. Some Religious Ideas in the seventeenth chapter 
AR of the Book of the Dead. 
A Jeshurun, G. A Note on Hosea viii, 12. 
# Maynard, J. A. A Critical Bibliography of the Literature of the 
s Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha for 1918 to 1924. 
” 
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Abushády, A. Z., Ihsan, Egyptian Tragic Opera in three acts. 


8 x 53. Cairo, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Achala-Räma, Svāmī, Hindü-dharma-rahasya. 6 x 34. Jodhpur, 
1927. From Babu C. Bhuj Gehlot. 


Ananda Ranga Pillai, The Diary of, tr. from the Tamil by order 

of the Government of Madras. Ed. by H. Dodwell. Vol. xi. 

9 X 6. Madras, 1927. From the Government of India. 

Anantaprasad Banerji Sastri, Asura India. 10 x 7. Patna, 1926. 

From the Author. 

Archæologia or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity, 

published by the Society of Antiquaries of London, vol. 76. 

19 x 10. London, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Aryabhateeyam, Geetikapadom, ed. with introduction and 

Malayalam commentary by Sankara Menon. The Sri 

Vanchi Sêtu Lakshmi Series, No. 7. 9 x 6. Trivandrum, 

1927. From the Government of Travancore. 

Asadi Junior de Toüs, Le livre de Gerchásp, poème persan, publié 

et tr. par C. Huart, T. 1. Publications de l’École Nationale 

des Langues Orientales Vivantes, 6"" Sér., Vol. 2. 11 x 7}. 

Paris, 1926. From the Publishers. 

Asatir, The. The Samaritan Book of the “ Secrets of Moses” 

together with the Pitron or Samaritan Commentary and 

the Samaritan Story of the Death of Moses, published for 

the first time with introduction, translation, and notes, 

by M. Gaster. O.T.F. New Series, vol. 26. 83 x 6. London, 
1927. 

at-Tayálisi, Die Mukätarah, herausgegeben von R. Geyer. Mit 

einer Beilage: Die alte Einteilung der arabischen Dichter 

u. das ‘Amr-Buch des Ibn al-Jarräh von H. H. Brau. 

Akademie der Wissenschaften, Sph. 203/4. 10 x 64. Wien, 


1927. Exchange. 
Ballard, Admiral G. A., Rulers of the Indian Ocean. 10 x 74. 

London, 1927. - From the Publishers. 
Bell, Lady, The Letters of Gertrude Bell, selected and edited. 

2 vols. 94 x 61. London, 1927. From the Publishers. 


Bengal District Records, Rangpur. Vol. 5, 1786-7. Letters 
received. Government of Bengal. 15 x 9. Calcutta, 1927. 
From the High Commissioner. 
Bheeshmopadesam (Karma Vipakom) Hamsapattu. Edited 
with an introduction by Sankara Menon. Sri Mulam Malaya- 

lam Series, No. 18. 91 x 61. Trivandrum, 1927. 
From the Government of Travancore. 
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Blacknfan, ,Winifred S., The Fellahin of Upper Egypt, their 
religious, social, and industrial life to-day, with special 
reference to survivals from ancient times. Foreword by 
R. R. Marett. 9 x 6. London, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Bodding, P. O., Santal Folk Tales, edited, Vol. 2, Instituttet 
for Samenlignende Kulturforskning, Serie B; Skrifter 7. 
94 x 74. Oslo, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Bogdanov, L., Les contes du perroquet, texte persan publié et 
traduit pour la première fois en français. Texte persan. 


Pamphlet. 8 x 6. Paris, 1927. Bought. 
Brajendranath Banerji, Dawn of New India. Foreword by Sir E. 
Cotton. 74 x 5. Calcutta, 1927. From the Publishers. 
British Museum Quarterly, The. Yol. 2, No. 2. 10) x 74. 
London, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Bulletin de la Maison Franco-Japonaise, Série Francaisel. 9 x 6. 
Tokio, 1927. From M. Sylvain Levi. 


Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian Manuscripts in the Oriental 
Public Library at Bankipore, vol. xi. Persian MSS. Sciences 
(continued) and Arts, prepared by Abdul Muqtadir, Khan 


Bahadur. 
— Vol. xii. Biography, prepared by Muinuddin Nadivi. 
10 x 7. Patna, 1927. From the High Commissioner. 


Clay, A. T., Letters and Transactions from Cappadocia. Baby- 
lonian Inscriptions in the Collection of James B. Nies, Yale 
University. Vol. 4. 19 x 9. New Haven, London, 1927. 

From the Publishers. 

Cumming, Sir J. G., Bibliography relating to India, 1900-27. 
Pamphlet. 10 x 71. From the Compiler. 

Dahlke, P., Buddhism and its place in the mental life of man- 
kind. 9 x 6. London, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Dodwell, H., Warren Hastings' Letters to Sir John Macpherson, 
9 x 6. London. From the Publishers. 

Eisenstein, J. D., Ozar Massaoth. A Collection of Itineraries by 
Jewish Travelers to Palestine, Syria, Egypt, and other 
Countries. Pilgrimage to Holy Tombs and Sepulchres with 
maps, notes, and index. Selected and edited. 11 x 81. 
New York, 1926.* From the Publishers. 

Encyclopædia of Islam, ed. by M. T. Houtsma and others. Fasc. 
H. Sinan Pasha-Südän. No. 35. Kubbat al-Sakhra-Kurds. 
11 x 7h. Leyden, London, 1927. Subscription. 

Epigraphia Zeylanica, edited and translated by Don M. de Z. 
Wickremasinghe, Vol. 2, Pt. 6. Archæological Survey of 
Ceylon. 12 x 94. London, 1927. From the Ceylon Government. 

Evans, I. H. N., Papers on the Ethnology and Archaeology of 
the Malay Peninsula. 9 x 6. Cambridge, 1927. 

From the Publishers. 
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Foster, Sir W., John Company. 9 x 03. London, 1926. Bought. 
Ghiselin de Busbecq, O., the Turkish Letters of, Imperial 
Ambassador at Constantinople, 1554-62. Newly tr. from 
the Latin of the Elzevir Edition of 1633 by E. S. Forster. 
8 x 54 Oxford, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Goslings, B. M., Gids in het Volkenkundig Museum. II. Bali en 
Lombok. Kon. Ver. Koloniaal Instituut. 54 x 8. 
From the Publishers. 
Gottheil, R. and Worrell, W. H., Fragments from the Cairo 
Genizah in the Freer Collection. University of Michigan, 
Humanistie Studies, 13. 11 x 8. New York, London, 1927. 
From the Editors. 
Gramophone Records of the Languages and Dialects of the 
Madras Presidency. Text of Passages. 93 x 53. Madras, 
1997. From Sir G. A. Grierson. 
Graves, Robert, Lawrence and the Arabs. 8 X 5}. London. 
From the Publishers. 
Guérinot, A., La religion Djaina, histoire, doctrine, culte, 
coutumes, institutions. 10 x 74. Paris, 1926. 
From the Publishers. 
Hackmann, H., Chinesische Philosophie. Geschichte der 
Philosophie in Einzeldarstellungen, Bd. 5. Herausgegeben 
von G. Kafka. 81x51. München, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Hail, W. J., Tséng Kuo-Fan and the Taiping Rebellion, with a 
short sketch of his later career. Yale Historical Publica- 
tions, Miscellany 18. 9 x 6. New Haven, London, 1927. 
From the Publishers. 
Hausknecht, L., A propos d'inscriptions lydiennes. Pamphlet. 
9 X 6. Leopoli, 1927. From the Author. 
Hobson, R. L., Chinese Art. One hundred plates in colour 
reproducing Pottery and Porcelain of all Periods, Jades, 
Lacquer, Paintings, Bronzes, Furniture, etc., etc. Intro- 
duced by an Outline Sketch of Chinese Art. 113 x 94. 
London, 1997. From the Publishers. 
Huart, C., et Massignon, L. Les entretiens de Lahore, entre le 
prince impérial Dara Shiküh et Vascéte hindou Baba 
La Das. Journal Asiatique, 1926. 9 x 6. Paris, 1926. 
From the Publishers. 
Johansson, K. F., Skt. mivata- "windstill(e. Skrifter, K. 
Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet. 24:3. Pamphlet. 
9 x 6. Uppsala, Leipzig, n.d. “From Professor Charpentier. 
Kamta-prasüd Jain, Bhagavän Mahävira aur Mahatma Buddha, 
in Hindi. 7 x 5. Surat, 1927. From the Author. 
Kazi Dawa-Samdup, Lüma, The Tibetan Book of the Dead or 
the After-Death Experiences on the Bardo Plane, according 
to Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup's English Rendering, by W. Y. 
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Evans-Wentz. Foreword by Sir J. Woodroffe. 9] x 6. 
Londof, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Kern, H., Verspreide Geschriften, 14 Decl. Diversen en Nalezing 
2% Gedeelte. 10 x 7. 's-Gravenhage. 1927. 5 
From K. Inst. voor de Taalkunde van Ned.-Indië. 

Korostovetz, I. J., Von Cinggis Khan zur Sowjetrepublik eine 
kurze Geschichte der Mongolei unter besonderer Berück- 
sichtigung der neuesten Zeit. Unter Mitwirkung von 

E. Hauer. Geleitwort von 0. Franke. 10) x 74. Berlin, 


. 1996. From the Publishers. 
Kumud Nath Das, A History of Bengali Literature. 7 x 5. 
Naogaon, 1926. From the Author. 


La Fuÿe, Colonel Allotte de, Imitations dela drachme de Varahran 
V frappée à Mery. Reprint, Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. 7, 
1927. 9:7 0. From the Author. 

Laufer, B., Insect-Musicians and Cricket Champions of China. 
Anthropology, Leaflet 22. Field Museum of Natural History. 
BL x 51. Chicago, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Lawrence, À. W., Later Greek Sculpture and its influence on East 
and West. 10) x 8. London, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Lewy, J., Die Chronologie der Könige von İsrael u. Juda. 
Pamphlet. 94 x 61. Giessen, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Luke, H. C., A Spanish Franciscan's Narrative of a Journey 
to the Holy Land, tr. from the sixteenth century Latin MS. 
in his possession, and edited with notes. Palestine Explora- 


tion Fund. 84 x 5}. London, 1927. Bought. 
Macdonell, A. A. A Sanskrit Grammar for Students, 3rd ed. 
74 x 54. London, 1927. From the Author. 


Macler, F., Trois Conférences sur l'Arménie. Annales du Musée 

Guimet, Bibl. de Vulgarisation, T. 46. 74 x 5. Paris, 1927. 

Exchange. 

Maetsuyker, Joan, Memoir delivered to his successor, Jacob van 

Kittensteyn on the 27th February, 1650. Translated from 

the original by E. Reimers. Selections from the Dutch 

Records of the Ceylon Government. No. 1. 9% x 6. Colombo, 

1927. From the Colonial Sec:etary. 

Mahäbhärata, The, for the first time critically edited by Vishnu 

S. Sukthankar with the co-operation of other scholars and 

illustrated by Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, Chief of 
Aundh. Adiparvan: fase. 1. 113 x 9. Poona, 1927. 

From the Publishers. 

Mammata, Kavyaprakasha, tr. by Mahamahopadhyaya Ganga- 

natha Jha, revised. 9 x 51. Allahabad, 1925. 

From the Publishers. 

Meerwarth, À., Les Kathakalis du Malabar. Journal Asiatique, 

1926. 9 x 6. Paris, 1926. From the Publishers. 
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Meissner, K., Lehrbuch der Grammatik der japanischen £ehrift- 


sprache. Die Übungsstücke auf Japanisch. Pt.1,2. Supple- 
ment der Mitteilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft für 


Natur- u. Völkerkunde Ostasiens. Supplementband 9. 
10 x 61. Tokyo, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Mély, F. de, De Périgueux au Fleuve Jaune. 9$ x 74. Paris, 
1927. From the Publishers. 
Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko. No. 1. 
11 x 8. Tokyo, 1926. From the Toyo Bunko. 


Moret, A. La mise à mort du dieu en Egypte. Fondation Frazer, 
Conférence 1. 9, x 74. Paris, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Morg:nstierne, G. An Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto. 
Skrif, utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi. II. Hist.- 

Filos. Klasse, 1927. No. 3. 11 x 74. Oslo, 1927. 
From the Publishers. 

1. Muhoorta Padavi with the Bala Sankra Commentary. 

2. Balasankaram, a Commentary on Kaladeepa, Vol. i. Edited 
with introductions, etc., by Sankara Menon. The Sri Vanchi 
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TRANSLITERATION 


SANSKRIT, ARABIC 
AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


THE system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
within is based on that approved by the International 
ORIENTAL CONGRESS of 1894. A few optional forms 
have been added so as to adapt it to the requirements 
of English and Indian scholars. The Council earnestly 
recommends its general adoption (as far as possible), in 
this country and in India, by those engaged in Oriental 


Studies. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS … 


Na 


-.” 


a a 

AT i 

x 2 

x i 

S U 

Li AU 

E: rorr 

= Fort 

E Lori 

4 Lor] 

U e or é 

7 ai 

kii ooró 

at au 

ai ka 

€q kha ! 
3T gu / 
q gha ( 
= na 

q ca or cha! L 
ə cha or chha? s 
i ja 

S jha : 
C 

[^ 

d 

Ss 

€ 

U 

a 

v 

q 


! In modern Indian languages only. (L Ñ 
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Ww * dha 
"a. ^ na 
u * pa 
Gi phu 
q x ba 
a ES bha 
" ; K ma 
“ 
a M yo 
X 1 5 Ras 
a la 
q va 
YT $a 
4 şa 
4 sa 
ci ha, 
do la or la 
à (Anusvara) . i NE 
(Anunäsika) . mi 
5 (visarga) . : h 
x (jthvamiliya) . h 
2 (upadhmäniya) h 
$ (avagraha) ; 
Udatta > : 2 
Svarita 
Anudälta . : ` 
ADDITIONAL FOR MODERN VERNACULARS 
G er . ra 
fe TS - rha —. 


VVhere, as happens in some modern languages, the inherent a of am: * 
consonant is not sounded, it need not be written in transliteration. 
Thus Hindi AAT kartā (not karata), making; din kal (not kala), 
to-morrow. 

The sign ~, a tilde, has long been used by scholars to represent 
anundsika and anusrära and nàün-i- ghunna—when these stand for nasal 
vowels—in Prakrit and in the modern vernaculars: thus 3 d, "Ai à, 
and so on. It is therefore permitted as an optional use in these 
circumstances, 


“5. "m io tit 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and tg. 
ru 
Nu 3 
E nido ( 254 ) | 
” 2 : Jj 
ARABIC AND ALLIED 'ALPHABETS, ^ 
cs 
| at beginning of word omit; hamza, elsewhere ? 
alternatively, hamza may -be represented by-o 
c b 
qu alır | 
İ 
co» tor th 
c j or dj! { 
T 2 oP i 
c h or kh i | 
2 d i 
3 d or dh | j 
J if? l y 
i 2 İ / 
uw 8 pj 
5 ş or sk | 
ur < = a 
s 4 Im / 
c? : a 
və d D f 
b or #1 | 
b zorz! a f 
a € N 
C 
d g or gh Ü x 
c5 f P 
e q R 
CS k 
d l 7 JU, 
A = 4 { 
e mn 
© n 
x 


! Although allowed by the Geneva system, the use of dj for c m 
England or India is not recommended ; nor for modern Indian languages ï 1 
should L be transliterated by ¢or b by z, as these signs are there em- i 1 
ployed for other purposes. | * 
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( 255 z 
yoy «Fr 
f N 4 
d. xoru t 
| e 
eoh SS 
F t or PN z 
sov > 
vowels ra, 2, ? à 
lengthened | a, DE OP y ü 
Alif-i-magsüra may be represented by & 
diphthongs d ay and 57 ert or d ai and $ au 
respectively 
e and o may be used in place of ? and à 
also £ and ö in Indian dialects, ü and 6 in Turkish. — 
X J of article ||| to be always L 
“4 Also in India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 
J for Persian, will be recognized s for ws, z for 
”. o, and z for | z 
wasla  ' 
I 
| À final silent À need not be transliterated,—thus sa. 
yanda (not bandah). When pronounced, it should be 
written, —thus sl.$ gunah. 
ADDITIONAL LETTERS 
"esqin, Hindi, Urdü, and Pashto, 
bod R 
- €, €, or"ck” 
(3 gor ah TM : 
A oy g 
b 
s ürkish letters. 
Cf when pronounced as y, k is permitted 
B CNET. 
b ^ 


M... ^ mA u oo LR wvT——————— OO OO 
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^d, , 0 7 
TER ( 956 ) T 
2 w | 
Hindi, Urdü, and Pashtö. 3 S I 
Sora d se dme 
Sor 9 d ; A 
p m 


„ (mün-i-ghunma) ~ as in the case of the Nägari 


anunäsika 
U 


Pashtö letters. 


€ ts or 5 
E g or zh (according to dialect) 
gə) zz N 
üs ksh; or sh or kh (according to dialect) 
c orc dz or d 
^ 
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